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A Thanksgiving Hymn. 
BY MINNA IRVING, 


Wuerr the trackless forest flung 
Leafy boughs against the blue, 
And the Indian chieftain sailed 
In his fragile birch canoe, 
There are groups of gilded spires, 
Stately ships go down to sea, 
And for this our thanks we give, 
Lord, to Thee! 


Where the harvest reeked with blood, 
And the air was thick with sighs, 
And the smoke of battle hung 
Like a cloud along the skies; 
And our fathers fought and fell 
For the boon of liberty, 
There is peace, and thanks we give. 
Lord, to Thee. 


For the splendor on the hills, 

And the crimson of the leaves, 
For the bursting barns and bins, 

And the gold of garnered sheaves, 
For the grapes upon the vine, 

For the fruits upon the tree,— 
All thy bounty, thanks we give, 

Lord, to Thee. 


For the sturdy strength of soul 

That the Pilgrim Fathers taught, 
For the ghosts of Bunker Hill 

And the rights their sufferings bought, 
For the flag that o’er us floats 

And the power to keep it free,— 
All the glory and the praise, 

Lord, to Thee. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Ships. 
BY ARTHUR WILLIS COLTON, 


Now are harbored ships asleep 
Beside their shadows, 

Home from the wind-winnowed deep 
And unscythed meadows 

Of the bright green gliding sea, 

From the windward gliding to the lee. 


And one ship, in port to-day, 
On the morrow 
Southward bound will far away 
The swift sea furrow, 
Whom the loud Antarctic waits, 
And frozen citadels with creaking gates. 


WaAsHINGTON, CONN. 
Giving Thanks. 


BY CHARLES M. LAMSON, D.D., 





PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


IT is not easy to give thanks either in our individual 
or corporate capacity. It is more than saying 
thanks, much more than a transient emotion; it is an 
act, a habit, a character. To thank God demands 
thought, definite and earnest meditation, and a sin- 
cere resolution. Real thanksgiving is gratitude ut- 
tered and lived, and is therefore costly and rare. It 
is a comprehensive quality of character, an acknowl- 
edgment by one soul of all that another means to his 
life. 

Thanksgiving Day suggests the question, What is it 
to give thanks? Its history and present use afford an 
answer. It isthe union of our memories and our 
hopes in the conscious presence of God. It is the mem- 
ory ofa past that is not yet ended, and the hope of a 
future that has already begun. Part of the spirit of 
Thanksgiving is the consciousness that there has 
been a Providence, informing, guiding, divinizing 
our past. It isthe confession of the God of history, 
and that history is part of us, and we are part of it, 
that we are the living treasure-house of what God 


has given the world in the process of its growth. 
Thanksgiving is the just vision of what God has done 
by the penetration of his Spirit, the gift of his life 
and power, and the joy that comes from that vision. 
This spirit makes the Psalms. significant. They are 
memories, historical visions, set to music. The He- 
brew consciousness, individual and national, was 
sure that Jehovah had been with his people, and it 
was natural that such memories should burst into 
song. This isthe Christian view, God has been in 
this world. This spirit of truth has vitalized the 
past. There is no elevation of soul to be compared 
with this, the sure knowledge that God has been in 
our personal and national history. Such reflections 
are not easily reached; but they are worth reaching, 
for they make a man psalmic. 

Another part of the spirit of Thanksgiving is the 
sure expectation of His assisting presence in the fu- 
ture. History meets prophecy when we are thankful. 
The belief in the God of Abraham needed a faith in the 
coming Messiah for its completion. In the Christian 
view the assurance that God has been with us is 
joined with the faith that he will bless us. That joy- 
ful act of the soul that in God’s presence joins its 
memory with its hope is thanksgiving, the just and 
glad acknowledgment that the God of the present is 
the meeting in us of the God of our past with the 
God of our future. 

Thanksgiving Day is more than a day for personal 
giving of thanks to the Source and Preserver of one’s 
own life. It is not rightly observed if thanks are not 
given also for the home, the nation and the Church. 
Such observance means the confession that each man 
is a social man, and that God is the Creator aud Pre- 
server of the social life. Any sympathy with the Pil- 
grim spirit and purpose declares the fact that man is 
born into each of these institutions; that he is of ne- 
cessity, if he be a complete man, a member of the 
family, the State and the Church. It gives elevation, 
meaning and power to life for a man to be thankful 
that in such membership he has a long history and a 
long future; for God is in each of them. He has been 
in the home. One may say that without him in the 
home there is no true family. The home, as defined 
to-day in Christian lands, is a Christian institution, 
and has existed only since the time of Christ. In the 
unity and love of the home is seen the life of Christ 
prolonged. To thank God for the home, for our 
home, is to acknowledge him as its author and life. 
With this is joined the sure hope that the home is to 
be continued as a sacred, necessary institution of 
human life. He will bless it. To work for the home 
and in the home is to work for permanent values. 
To thank him for the home is to thank him for 
an abiding fact and influence. It can never per- 
ish from off the face of the earth if men are 
thankful. No one can think of the family merely as 
a prudential agreement nor association of individuals 
if he be thankful. Love would be wiser and sweeter, 
the sorrows and sacrifices of the home would be seen 
as of value in God's sight if we knew that our homes 
were the place where the God of the past and the God 
of the future meet. 

Thanksgiving is a day of gratitude for the nation. 
Since the days of Brewster and Hooker the thought 
of the nation kas been part of our religion. The con- 
tinuity of our State is a religious fact. We do not 
believe in a State Church, but we have never failed to 
believe in a religious State. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence has always signified a dependence on 
God. To be thankful to confess the God of our 
fathers is a great and helpful act in these days of 
political vagaries, of incalculable, inconsequent poli- 
tics. It sobers, steadies and elevates patriotism to 
feel that our nation is one of God’s growth, that he 
prepared emigrant peoples and kept a continent hid 
from the eyes of Europe till the time“was ready tor a 


new State. To be a citizen with a just idea of his 
privilege one must be thankful; that is, confess that 
God has been with us as a father is with a child of his 
love, and be possessed with the conviction that what 
has so long been sacred in his eyes must be sacred in 
ourown. The citizen, if thankful, is also prophetic. 
The nation is to improve, grow in real worth; for God 
is to bein it. The thankful citizen does not rejoice 
in increasing population nor commerce nor wealth, 
nor improvements of life merely, but in improved 
life. Ruskin says one may cross England at sixty 
miles an hour and be as great a fool at the end of his 
journey as at the beginning. Because God has been 
in our nation as a power to make men better one may 
be sure that he will guide the future. The State now 
needs thankful citizens, who cherish the thought of a 
God-directed nation, and an ideal of a people to be 
more divinely directed in the future. 

Man is also, if he be a complete man, a member of 
the Church, defining church as the real unity of man- 
kind in a race in which Christ lives and reigns. In 
this sense Christ did not found, he discovered the 
Church, and has revealed it with greater and greater 
clearness in the work of the Spirit through the cen- 
turies. In this thought the greatest act of which man 
is capable is to thank God for the Church. God has 
been with mankind. The advance ofthe race in his- 
tory has been the development of this thought, a 
clearer expression of himself. History is the expres- 
sion ofinspiration. To be thankful is to confess that 
“in the beginning, God,” ‘‘szzce the beginning, 
God.’’ But gratitude feels more of power and joy 
when it knows that mankind is not yet full grown, 
and that God will influence its future. There is no 
psalm more jubilant than ‘‘till we all come to the 
stature of the perfect man.’’ ‘ 

It ought to make Thanksgiving seem more, be 
more to all who participate in its restand joy that we 
as men, as members of the home, the State and the 
Church may join such memories and such hopes in 
God. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Living on Thanksgiving Street. 
BY THE REV. DANIEL A, FERGUSON, 


DovuBTLEss all Christians are in sympathy with the 
special praise services held in the churches, around 
on Thanksgiving Street, every twelvemonth. But it 
is evident, from Paul’s letter to the Christians in 
Thessalonica, that, in his opinion, there was some- 
thing even more desirable—to take up a permanent 
residence in that vicinity; ‘‘in everything give 
thanks.’’ 

It may be remarked that some people attend church 
on Thanksgiving Street, but have their home around 
on Grumble Corner. Apart from the inconsistency 
of so doing, it may be added that it is difficult to see 
how such people could get along were it not for these 
occasional sunshiny periods in their existence. 

Grumble Corner is not noted for its sunshine or 
good cheer. It is not that the people who live there 
dwell in dingy hovels; there are some grand resi- 
dences in that vicinity; but it is not considered good 
form, by the residents, to let the sunshine in. So, 
even when the sun shines there is a measure of gloom 
that hangs over that section. The people themselves 
look as if they had not much sunshine in their hearts. 
What a blessed thing for themselves and for others 
that they, occasionally at least, get over to church on 
Thanksgiving Street. It is hard to walk down that 
broad avenue, with its inviting lawns, its shady trees, 
to look into the cheery faces of the residents, to sit 
down in the house of God and join in the songs of 
thanksgiving, and not be uplifted and sweetened in 
spirit. But it is even better to /ive there seven days 
in the week. 
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Some one has said that it is hard to be a Christian, 
when the east wind blows. The same remark might 
be made about living on Grumble Corner. There is 
so little sunshine and so much fog there, that it is 
almost impossible for a Christian to enjoy good 
health and still live in that neighborhood. 

Paul had a permanent residence on Thanksgiving 
Street. Only one of whom this is true could sing as 
he and Silas did in the jail at Philippi. Imagine 
them, as they lay on their smarting backs, with their 
feet fast in the stocks, striking up one of the old 
Psalms, perhaps the 103d—‘‘ Bless_the Lord, O my 
soul; and all that is within me, bless his holy name.” 
Only men that had learned, ‘in every thing (to) give 
thanks,’’ could sing under such circumstances. 

Some people spend a portion of their time on 
Thanksgiving Street, but are always ready to pack 
up and move around the corner, whenever things are 
not, according to their mind. It was just such a 
Christian as that, to whom his good wife preached the 
following sermon: 

** Now, Daniel, I’m goin’ to be honest and tell you plain and 
square, 

What I think about your grumblin’—you don’t use the 

good Lord fair. 

You fret’ cause the corn was a failure; you worried about 

the grass; 

But never a word, husband, about the dear little lass 

That the Lord in his merciful kindness gin back, when we 

thought she must die. 

What's all the corn in the country, and everything else, 

I, 

To ad child that the Lord spared us. So, if you are 

bound to complain, 

Act honest, and give him the credit, for our blessings, as 

well as our pain. 


“What if the corn was a failure? We'd a good big crop o’ 
wheat; 

And with that, and the meat and potatoes, we're sure of 

enough to eat. 

You don’t expect everything, do you? Things might ha’ 

been worse, my dear; 

Think how we'd feel, my husban’, if our little girl weren’t 

Be al and give the Lord, dear, the credit he ought 

to get. 

Just reckon up all our blessings, and you’ll find we’re 

deep in his debt; 

You'll see you ain’t acting right, Daniel, to dwell on the 

dark side; so 

Give him the credit’s that’s due him, and you'll have a 

Thanksgivin’, I know.”’ 

Why people will persist in losing sight of innumer- 
able mercies, and make themselves miserable because 
one coveted blessing is withheld, is a difficult ques- 
tion. Certain it is that they do not improve their 
condition by a change of residence. If there is a 
God-forsaken district it is around Grumble Corner. 
It 1s hard for some of us to outgrow our pinafores. 
We are tempted to pout and fret, just as we did when 
we were children. Paul found a better way: ‘‘When 
I became a man, I put away childish things.’’ No 
matter what happened, he never changed his resi- 
dence or place of worship. 

A home on Thanksgiving Street proves a sort of 
liberal education to some men. You knew them 
when they lived around the corner, envious, selfish, 
close-fisted men. But, after atime, to your aston- 
ishment, you found that they were being transformed. 
They began to manifest more interest in their fellows, 
and less interest in themselves. They became 
broader in their sympathies, and in the great pur- 
poses of their lives. Along with it all there was 
manifest a contentment of mind and a hopefulness of 
spirit altogether new. It pays to live amid such sur- 
roundings, not only because of the pleasant associa- 
tions, but also because of the uplifting and helpful 
influences to be found there. 

It may not be amiss to remark that the lots are not 
all sold in this very desirable locality. It should also 
be said that those that remain are within the reach 
of men of moderate means. It does not require a 
large income to have a home on this avenue. Elder 
Brewster and his Plymouth neighbors were living 
there when they held that historic dinner, consisting 
only of clams; for which the good elder was led to 
return thanks to God for having ‘‘ given them to suck 
the abundance of the seas and of the treasures hid in 
the sand.” 

There have been, and there are still, some fine 
residences there. Abraham lived there. Job had a 
fine residence on this street. When the hard times 
came and he had to move into humbler quarters, he 
did not leave the neighborlfood. It is not enough 
that Christians go around to worship on Thanksgiv- 
ing Street. For their own sake, forthe sake of 
others, for the Master’s sake, they should live there 
the year round. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


One sunny-hearted, thankful Christian does more 
to fill the world with cheer, and to commend Christ’s 
cause, than a score of long-faced professors who live 
around Grumble Corner. : 

Hammonp, N. Y. 


Prosperity and the Farmers. 


BY THE HON. L. G. POWERS, 


Minnesota Lasor ComMISSIONER. 


THE American custom of annually celebrating 
Thanksgiving is one that began among a community 
of farmers. The first winter of the Pilgrims in Plym- 
outh had been a sad one. Very many of the little 
band who had come over on the ‘‘ Mayflower’’ had 
perished. The remainder, with the coming of spring, 
had broken up the soil and begun their agricultural 
labors in the New World. They sowed and planted, 
watered and cultivated the seed, and God gave the 
increase. A bountiful harvest repaid their labors and 
insured their own sustenance the second winter on 
the bleak shores of Massachusetts, and guaranteed 
the permanence of the settlement in the land of their 
adoption. With hearts filled with gratitude the Pil- 
grim Fathers met to give thanks to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for his kindness toward them in 
the time of need. They felt that in the harvest there 
was a sort of special providence which considered 
their needs. Who shall gainsay them? Was ever 
crop sown and harvested which meant so much for 
human welfare as did that one for which the Pilgrims 
gave the first formal and devout thanksgiving? That 
harvest not only fed the lives of the small body of de- 
vout worshipers who gave thanksgiving therefor; it 
also kept alive ‘and nourished that higher life which 
is the soul of our free institution, and the hope of the 
world groaning in travail for freedom down even to 
our day. 

The old Pilgrim Fathers could not brush aside the 
veil of the future and see unrolled before them the 
panorama of the future cf the institution which they 
had planted in the New World, while busy planting 
the first crop for which they gave thanks. We can 
see something of that future, and so give thanks for 
that sowing of the Spirit which accompanied their 
material labors. Attention is called to this phase of 
that first Thanksgiving to note this fact: that no 
man can measure all the results for good that follows 
any given harvest. Some good goes with each har- 
vest beyond the mere sustenance of the animal lives 
of the tillers who directly give thanks for the same. 
Each harvest means, as that first one in New Eng- 
land meant, not only life for the tillers, but vastly 
more. 

It is thus with the harvest whose bounties will 
make an important portion of the theme for thanks- 
giving this present season, This harvest means pros- 
perity, not only for the farmers but for many millions 
not on the farmsof our land. This harvest, with its 
‘« prosperity,” comes to two classes of people as that 
first one did. It comes to those who in the dark days 
that preceded it and its blessing have kept a stout 
and sound heart in their breasts and have never lost 
their hold upon or touch with the Eternal and his 
promises of blessing. It comes also to those who 
allowed faith to grow dim, and possibly hope also to 

take wings and fly away. 

The people of this land have for the past four 
years been passing through dark days. They have 
been days which, like those through which the Pil- 
grims passed for nearly a year, have bitterly tried 
men’s souls. The harvest and prosperity come, and 
it is meet to see what it all means for the farmers of 
the United States. But first a word concerning the 
real significance of those hard times to the farmers. 

Beginning with 1893 the price of the great agricul- 
tural staples became more and more depressed 
throughout the United States. As a result the 
shrinkage on the nine great staples of corn, oats, 
wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, hay, potatoes and 
tobacco in the Mississippi Valley States and in the 
nation was tremendous. In the ten States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, Kansasand Nebraska, comparing the 
farm prices as reported by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment with the average sum realized for the seven 
years, 1888 to 1894, there was a shrinkage in 1893 of 
$73,000,000; in 1894, of $169,000,000; in 1895, of 
$224,000,000; in 1896, of $230,000,000. Here is a 
shrinkage in the farm value of these nine crops in 
ten States alone of $696,000,000 in four years, 
If tothis could be added the loss on the live stock, 
butter, cheese, poultry and incidentals, the shrinkage 
in the farmers’ income in these four years would;make 
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for the ten States a total of not less than $1,000,000, - 
ooo, and possibly exceeded $1,200,000,000, The loss 
to the farmers of the whole nation on the. same 
nine crops was in 1893, $90,000,000; in 1894, $220,- 
000,000; in 1895, $325,000,009, and in 1896, $400,- 
000,000, or a total of $1,035,000,000. If to this 
is added the shrinkage on cotton, sugar, live stock, 
poultry and incidentals, it constituted a total exceed- 
ing $2,000,000,000. To this enormous extent had the 
farmers’ income been curtailed. 

It is hard to comprehend the meaning of such 
statements as the foregoing when they are expressed 
in millions of dollars. No one is able fully to grasp 
what $100,000,000 really means, unless it is stated in 


other and more concrete terms. Let use see if this - 


loss by’ shrinking of farm values can be stated in 
other terms moreclearly. The mortgage debt which 
January 1st, 1890, rested upon the farms of these ten 
Mississippi Valley States amounted to a little over 
$650,000,000. The value of all the farm implements 
of these States in the same year was given by the 
Census at $237,000,000, and the live stock of these 
States at $1,147,000,000. The shrinkage in the 
value of the products which the farmers of these ten 
States had to sell amounted, therefore, in the four 
years ending with 1896 toa sum sufficient, nearly if 
not quite to purchase all the live stock on their farms 
in 1890. It would have much more than sufficed to 
purchase that live stock in 1896. That same shrinkage 
may be stated in other ways. It equaled the mort- 
gage debt resting on those farms in 1890, and with 
that debt a sum that would purchase twice the farm- 
ing implements owned in those States. 

Turning to the nation, it is found that in 1890 
there rested on the farms of the land a mortgage 
debt of about $1,085,000,000. The live stock on the 
farms was $2,208,000,000. The total shrinking in 
the farm prices in the four years following the panic 
of 1893 was sufficient to cause the farmers of the 
United States a loss equal to the value of all their 
live stock in 1890. That shrinkage was also sufficient 
to balance the mortgage debt of 1890 twice over. Is 
it any wonder that. the farmers felt the hard times 
and that the nation staggered with them under the 
heavy burden which adversity laid upon them in 
those four years? The hard times of the past four 
years tried the mettle of the citizen of the United 
States, in another way, it is true, but as truly as that 
first winter did our Pilgrim Fathers. 

Now comes the year 1897 with good crops and 
prosperity prices. How much has this brought tothe 
farmers of the United States? From all available 
data it seems probable that the farmers of the United 
States will obtain for their crops of 1897 a sum that 
will slightly exceed the average for the seven years, 
1888 to 1894. If they realize this sum the gain for 
ten Mississippi States on the nine staple crops just 
mentioned will be, when compared with 1896, about 
$230,000,000, and for the nation $400,000,000. For 
all the crops and live stock this gain will approximate 
about twice these figures. As compared with 1896, 
the farmers of the United States have an increased 
income sufficient, if concentrated in the persons of 
those now having mortgages on their land, to pay off 
all the farm debts resting upon the agricultural hold- 
ings of the nation. It is a sum that will enable the 
farmers to purchase and pay for twice the farm im- 
plements and machinery now owned by them. 

But mortgage debt rests upon only about one- 
third of the farms of the land. The prosperity crop 
of 1897 means then for them the liquidation of at 
least one-third their debt. It means for those out of 
debt a vast sum to be used for the purchase of im- 
proved machinery, the erection of better houses, the 
purchase of pianos, books, clothes, or the higher edu- 
cation of the children. As compared with last year 
the gain in income for the farmers would send a boy 
or girl from every second farm to the neighboring 
high school or college and pay the bills for board and 
tuition and books. The prosperity of the farmer that 
comes back with the harvest and prices of 1897, like 
the harvest of 1621 to the Pilgrim, means much. It 
is something vastly more than is expressed in cents 
per bushel gained from wheat or potatoes or other 
crops. It is something more than totals summed up 
in dollars and cents or millions of them. It is the 
payment of old debts, and thus an increase in the in- 
dependence of the great body of our farm toilers. It 
is an increase in the purchase of improved farm ma- 
chinery, and thus ultimately a cheapening of the cost 
of bread and meat for the millions of the land. For 
the farmer cannot keep these blessings to himself; 
his prosperity means sooner or latter prosperity for 
all. Improved machinery means cheaper production 
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and larger profits to the producer but, also, ultimately 
jlower prices and more comforts to the purchaser. 
)Hence the increase in the farmer's ability to purchase 
iimproved machinery means cheaper and better food 
{for the millions. The greater income to the farmer 
imeans better houses and clothes and better education 
ifor the multitudes of men ‘and women who are grow- 
iing up on the farm to tule the future destiny of the 
‘nation, It is fraught with good for the land. As 
we trace the various avenues through which this vast 
addition to the farmer’s income in 1897 will be ex- 
peaded, we can see that never since 1621 has the na- 
tion ‘had better cause forthanksgiving. The farmers’ 
iprosperity leadstogreater personal independence from 
«debt, more comforts, more education. It thus means 
salso more character and more of the qualifications 
which the Pilgrims brought with them, and for whose 
possession, even more than for that first harvest, the 
owners had rjost devout reason tor thanksgiving. 
St. Papi. Minn, 


Canada’s Thanksgiving. 
BY THE REV. J. P. GERRIE. 


CanaDa can join heartily with the United States 
in observing their common Thanksgiving Day, No- 
wember 2th. No plague has found a foothold in any 
att of her dominions, nor is there a public calamity 
through accident or lawlessness to be chronicled. On 
tthe other hand, there has been more than the usual 
share of festivities in consequence of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Returning prosperity, too, 
thas been experienced for several months, and thank- 
ffulmess is general that the days of the long depression 
zappear to be nearly numbered. © 

Politically there is reason for gratitude. It is not 
that the Liberals have had their own way in the Do- 
minion by-elections, and the provincial campaigns 
which gave them an almost unbroken front from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It is that there has been re- 
moved from federal politics the Manitoba school 
question, which has for years been the cause of bitter 
party strife. Very emphatically did the electors, and 
this in Roman Catholic constituencies and with Mgr. 
Merry del Val in Canada as Papal Ablegate, declare 
tthat they were done with the vexing problem. Nor 
iis it likely that the rumored decision from Rome in 
favor of separate schools will again give the question 
an entrance to Canadian politics. It is generally 
felt, too, that the new administration, under Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier, is in wise and efficient hands, which 
wilt bring tothe Dominion pure and honest rule. 

Sociologically Canada can sing her doxology. It 
iis true that there have been great lack of employment 
‘and much dissatisfaction with wages received; but 
law and order have prevailed, and not a strike of im- 
portance has occurred. Thanksgiving Day, however, 
dawns upon a brighter state of things, with work 
more general and its returns increased. Strenuovs 
efforts have also been made to retain Sunday asa day 
of rest and privilege. The defeat of the anti-Sunday 
street-car cause in Toronto, and the unsuccessful suit 
of the Provincial Lord’s Day Alliance against the 
Hamiltori Street-Car Company, have stirred the 
friends of Sunday observance to new energy and 
zeal. In Ontario legislation thas been secured to pre- 
vent Sunday cars in towns and cities where they are 
not now in vogue. The temperance cause, too, has 
been pushed forward with vigor and earnestness. In 
almost every Province something has been done for 
the curtailment of the liquor traffic. Manitoba has 
reaffirmed her position in favor of prohibition, Nova 
Scotia has greatly restricted the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and Ontario has made much more stringent 
her license law; and now interest and effort are being 
centered on the coming plebiscite, which will decide 
the question of prohibition for the Dominion. 

Religiously there is more than usual cause for 
gratitude to God. The different denominations held 
successful annual gatherings, and, in view of the gen- 
eral financial depression, the condition of the treas- 
uries gave ground for much encouragement. Grati- 
fying accessions to the membership were also re- 
ported, while the outlook gave promise of better 
days to come. The undenominational gatherings of 
Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor and missionary 
conventions, asa rule, passed the records of former 
years in attendance and enthusiasm. Three Keswick 
representatives have also concluded a series of con- 
ventions in ntost of the Canadian cities, for the pur- 
pose of deepening spiritual life. An average of three 
days was given to each city during which great au- 
diences assembled both afternoon and evening. And 
the moment almost that these meetings were over, 
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Mr. D. L. Moody began a tour among many of the 
principal towns and cities of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. Multitudes who never heard the great 
evangelist have been permitted to hear him, and 
there is no doubt that his visit, as well as that of the 
Keswick brethren, will be a great incentive to the fall 
and winter’s work of these churches. 
Toronto, CANADA. 


The Passing of Niagara. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


ONE cool evening, last October, Herr Wahn broke 
into the drowsy quiet of our little library, according 
to his habit, with reports of the last complications in 
the commercial world. 

«It amazes me,” he cried, suddenly interrupting 
himself, ‘‘to see rational human beings spending 
their leisure hours sitting around a wood fire, poring 
over old histories, or sipping poetry asif it were rare 
wine, or speculating on religion. These things are 
the froth—the scum of the ages! There is no time 
for them now. We have to deal with vital matters; 
how men are to be fed and clothed, what work they 
shall do in the world, what wages they shall be’ paid; 
these are the facts we must grapple with in the 
States. Each immigrant comes here to succeed, to 
make money. To help him to succeed, to help him 
to money, that is our business, not the tickling of our 
esthetic sensibilities by poetry or music or flowers ” — 
with a savage glance at the pot of chrysanthemums in 
thé window. ‘‘Thereis no time in this country for 
fooling with old-time ghosts—your romance and re- 
ligion—guesses at a God! They are an imperti- 
nence here. This is the country of the man who 
has his way to make, and will romance or religion 
help himto make it? No, sir! He wants cash—no 
sentiment! Hard cash and common sense.” 

««Common sense and cash are worshiped by pretty 
much the same kind of people in America as those 
who set up the Goddess of Reason in Paris some 
time ago,” suggested somebody. 

‘The Commune was ill-bred, but in the right of 
it,” blustered Herr Wahn. ‘‘ We have no queen to 
guillotine; but there are other things in this country 
as useless and as costly, and they'll have to go!’’ 

We waited in silence. The Professor was always 
sure to empty his mind to the last dregs. 

‘«I dined with the great English engineer, Lord 
Kelvin, last night,’’hesaid. ‘+ He tells me that Niag- 
ara must go—yes, go! He hopes that his grandchil- 
dren will never see the Falls. The water will be used 
in turning machinery. Here is what a business paper 
thinks about it,’’ opening a much-thumbed news- 
paper. ‘‘ Listen to this: 

‘** Assuming the total power of Niagara to be 5,000,- 
ooo horse-power, and putting the value of this at the 
low figure of $10 a year, the annual waste amounts to 
the enormous total of $50,000,000—enough to pay inter- 
est on $1,000,000,000. Is. the cataract, as a spectacle, 
worth this sum? Should not its energies be employed 
usefully in manufactures, adding to the general supply 
of wealth? 

‘** Tt may be a shock to the sensibilities of those in 
whose natures the esthetic predominates thus to discuss 
the possible effacement of the spectacular cataract. 
But there is consolation even for these. The orderly 
activity of the mighty machinery which would be actu- 
ated by the great water-power, would furnish a specta- 
cle of even more impressive grandeur than that now 
displayed by the uncontrolled cataract.’ 

‘«Five million horse-power going to waste!’’ shout- 
ed the Professor, rising, and tramping excitedly up 
and down the dusky room. ‘‘ Work and wages for 
one hundred thousand men annually! Why, we 
shall have another Pittsburg there instead of your 
big splash! Cotton mills, now—I really should like 
to know,”’ glaring at the nearest listener, ‘‘ exactly 
how many yards of cotton sheeting have been lost to 
the world in that unused five million horse-power? It 
is not the sheeting only, it is bread and meat for men 
and women and children—starving children.” 

Nobody answered him. The idlers bythe fire were 
at least wise enough to know that argument is wasted 
breath in this country, where every man knows that 
he is right. They gave up Niagara without a word, 
and disappeared one by one, leaving me alone with 
Herr Wahn. He continued to walk nervously up and 
down. The daylight coming through the western 
windows grew more somber, the red gleams of the 
fire flashed up uncertainly, He jerked out a volume 
of Seneca from the shelves, then a modern novel, 
then the Bible, thrusting them all in again contemp- 
tuously. His glance wandered from the pot of flow- 
ersto a print of Tintoretto’s poor peasant Mary 
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Mother on the wall. He turned from both with a 
supercilious sniff and, sitting down, said, abruptly: 

‘*T will tell you a secret. This country has borne 
the weight of sentiment longenough. It is going to 
throw it off and bone down to business. Niagara 
will go first, and after that everything else will go, no 
matter how beautiful or sublime or sacred which in- 
terferes with business. This is not my opinion mere- 
ly; it is a certainty.” 

‘*Nobody can be certain of to-morrow,”’ 
merely to make an answer. 

‘“‘I am certain. I have seen to-morrow,’’ he 
whispered, solemnly. ‘‘ That is the secret I have to 
tellyou. Attend tome. The x-rays have been de- 
veloped beyond the hopes of the wildest dreamer; 
they now can penetrate even the darkness of the 
future. By their help I have seen this country as it 
will be fifty years hence.”’ 

‘* And was Niagara gone ?”’ 

‘‘ Niagara was gone,”’ he said, staring at the oppo- 
site wall. ‘I sawthe States from sea to sea mapped 
out as plainly as is that picture. In six months 
after the scheme was proposed to him, the Ameri- 
can destroyed Niagara. Heisa practical man. He 
knows that money and the good things that money 
buys—food, clothes, luxuries, conveniences for mov- 
ing and acting quickly, such as railways, tele- 
phones, and the like, count for more than beauty 
or old associations or feelings of any kind. 
So he and his leaders made short work with senti- 
ment when it came in the way of business. Niagara 
was one of the sublimest spectacles on earth, but it 
was also a money-making motor of five million horse- 
power; so they kept the motor and clapped an extin- 
guisher on the sublimity. Soon after that’’—here 
Wahn drew a long breath and fixed his dull eyes on 
the wall, blinking like a seer who reads the future— 
‘soon after that they found that billions of horse- 
power were wasted in the tides; so they harnessed 
them and put them to work. No more poets mooning 
along the shores of the deep, prating of hells of waters, 
but a fence along the coasts of factories—wool, shoe, 
stoves, what you like—in an unbroken line. All in- 
land travel by water was then given up as too slow; 
the rivers and streams were used wholly for manufac- 
turing purposes. This vast increase of industries 
brought in innumerable hordes of immigrants of the 
lowest classes. Conservative folk complained that 
the American race and the high purposes which that 
race had tried to accomplish for humanity were being 
smothered under this incoming flood of ignorance 
and brutality. But the flood brought cheap labor, 
and this one positive good to the commercial world 
outweighed all merely patriotic or moral considera- 
tions. The newcomers had no sympathy with senti- 
ment, and they had a majority of votes. They thus 
were able to put their utilitarian ideas into immediate 
effect. ‘Why,’ they asked, ‘should one day be lost 
out of each week's work and wages?’ The old Amer- 
ican Sunday vanished. ‘Why,’ they asked, ‘should 
so much time and money be spent on the worship of 
God? What money could be made by that?’ They 
gradually seized on the churches and turned them 
into commercial colleges or schools of hygiene. All 
classical learning came to anend. Boys were taught 
only such knowledge as they could use in making 
money. By degrees the libraries and art galleries of 
the country were sold, their contents going back to 
Europe. The old stone walls which gave a pictur- 
esque beauty to New England were broken upto mend 
the roads; the stone homesteads built by Washing- 
ton and Jefferson were ground into flint; the monu- 
ments of our heroes were utilized in sand soap. 

‘‘Naturally, the newcomers knew nothing of our 
history and had no interest in it. They had no re- 
spect for Washington or Grant, but they needed soap. 
‘Why,’ they asked, as soon as they could speak the 
language, ‘should one-third of the revenue of the na- 
tion be handed over yearly as a token of gratitude to 
a body of men who were paid for their services thirty 
years ago? For their patriotism, if they are patriots, 
they will not take pay.” So the entire pension list 
was cut off ina day, and the nation which had stag- 
gered under its weight for years got on to its feet 
again. This practical spirit grew year by year. ‘What 
is the use?’ was asked daily of this or that beautiful 
or sacred thing. ‘What percentage does it pay?’ 
And if it paid nothing it vanished—like Niagara. The 
bicycles and electric motors made horses yalueless, 
‘ Why keep horses?’ Ina month not a horse was to 
be seen. ‘What profit is there in idle dogs or 
birds?’ Dogs vanished, the birds followed. People 
walked through the forests as in the silence of death, 
until it, occurred to some active minds that the 
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forests themselves were a waste of ground. Natural 

gas and electricity furnished fuel and light, and wood 
was superseded for other purposes by the cheaper 
metals. Trees were simply cumberers of the ground; 
they were promptly swept away. All flowers had 
long since disappeared, as occupying space uselessly. 
A scientific German had reduced all food to minute 
tablets, each one of which contained the essence of a 
whole course of dinner. You could carry enough 
provisions for a week in an ounce vial in your pocket. 
This discovery happily swept away all the old tom- 
foolery of hospitality. No more splendid banquets 
or gay little dinners, or even cosy country tea-parties! 
Some conservative old-fashioned folk persisted in car- 
rying their tablets in silver pocket boxes and offering 
them to their friends. You could exchange soups on 
the street or desserts when you were introduced to a 
stranger; but the old fogies who did this were re- 
garded as ridiculous and quite out of date.”’ 

‘*So the experiment was successful?’’ I asked. 
‘*Nobody regretted Niagara or all that went with 
it ?”’ 

Here Wahn did not answer. He moved uneasily 
on his chair. 

‘« Your American is a fool!” he said, at last. ‘‘ He 
knows that money and success are the solid and best 
things in life, but he still goes groping after shadows! 
He turns his back now on the freedom and luxury 
and successes of his own country and goes to Europe 
and Asia—yes, hundreds of thousands of them go 
every year—to find quiet and old historic houses, and 
gratification of his romance and sentiment. The 
people over yonder are shrewd enough to count on 
this idiotic longing and hunger in him for the old 
and picturesque and for repose, and they set forth 
every ancient altar or drapery or tradition they have 
tolure him. And he goes.”’ 

He paused. 

«« And when the Americans had rid the country of 
Niagara and all that was picturesque and sacred,”’ I 
said, ‘‘what happiness ?’’ 

His eyes wandered evasively. ; 

‘«The scene at the last was blurred to me;’’ he hes- 
itated. ‘‘But—I confess that there seemed to bea 
mighty exodus from the country, increasing with 
each year. These emigrants did not return. They 
were not of the class of those who were coming in. 
They were the old-fashioned Americans who loved 
their country’s natural grandeur, its mission among 
nations, its probity. They left it as a man leaves his 
dead, buried.” 

‘* And those who stayed ?”’ 

‘« There may be a question,’’ he said, reluctantly, 
‘‘whether even the most practical man left in the 
country did not put a value on the fantastic things 
which he had given up, not to be weighed by dollars 
and cents. There is just that curious insanity in 
every man. We are wisely sacrificing now to the 
practical prosperity of the country not only a water- 
fall but our old-fashioned ideas of patriotism and honor 
and religion. We sell our votes, our offices and our 
creeds. They say that Alexander in the hour when 
he was crowned asked for a cup of water from an old 
well from which he drank when he was a boy. Per- 
haps the American in his triumph, when he is satis- 
fied with riches and success, will cry out for the old 
wells from which he drinks now. But they wili be 
dry—dry!” 

Herr Wahn’s laugh died down intoa sigh. It was 
only the rising October wind without. 

I looked around. The Professor was not there. 
The fire burned brightly and threw a halo over the 
Mother and her Son upon the wall. And the chrys- 
anthemums bloomed red and splendid, as if they had 
begun with Adam and meant to bloom until the end 
of time. 

Then I knew that Niagara was ours for a little 


while longer. 
PHILADELPAIA, PENN. 


Marcus Whitman’s Ancestry. 
BY MARY L. WHITMAN. 


MARCUS WHITMAN wasSa descendant in the seventh 
generation, of John Whitman, of Weymouth, Mass., 
an early English settler who was also an ancestor of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Genealogical records are usually all too brief in 
character sketches; but a few notes gleaned here and 
there may throw some light on certain traits of 
character developed in the ‘hero of that perilous 
journey which saved Oregon to the United States. 

It was, in the first place, a long-lived ancestry; a 
fact which indicated more of physical strength and 
endurance than it does now when the coniitions of life 
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are so much improved. The earlier settlers at least had 
to endure all the hardships common to settlers in a 
wilderness, and must needs, each for himself, prove the 
truth of the old family motto: Per Ardua Surgo.” 
John Whitman lived nearly ninety years, and of his 
children six lived to be over eighty. 

Among the childhood recollections of the boy Mar- 
cus must have been the story of how his parents, 
three years before his birth, emigrated to the State 
of New York, carrying all their possessions in an ox- 
cart. In those days this was considered very far to 
the westward; but he wasto make a longer one in 
the same direction. 

After the death of his father, in 1810, Marcus, then 
eight years old, went to live with his grandfather, 
Deacon Samuel Whitman, of Plainfield, Mass. He 
was a man of strong convictions, as appears from the 
fact that at the age of ninety-four, in the last year of 
his life, he changed his church connection, joining a 
Baptist church by immersion. 

His son David, Marcus’s uncle, having served 
through the Revolution, settled in Lyme, N. H. A 
desired visit to his old home to see his father was ac- 
complished by traveling for a hundred miles on foot 
with.a bag of flour on his back, paying for each 
night’s lodging in flour. 

Older family traditions there were; one of an an- 
cestor who, living when the country was new and the 
rude meeting-houses but too well ventilated, grew up 
with the habit of keeping on his hat in sermon time. 
It was the custom of all, for at least fifty years, so to 
do. A new minister was able to make a change in 
this respect, except in the case of this member, Nich- 
olas Whitman. A discourse was delivered upon the 
subject. Before it was finished this man, so strong 
in his own opinions and fixed in his habits, arose and 
said: ‘‘ Rather than offend a weak brother I will pull 
off my hat.” 

Marcus Whitman’s ancestors were men of sterling 
worth, as good as they were brave; and no doubt he 
inherited from them the physical strength and cour- 
age of soul which he possessed in so marked a de- 
gree. : 


West Hartrorp, Conn. 


How Jesus Saves Us.* 
BY JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


WHEN Jesus was crucified between two thieves his 
enemies had inflicted their last indignity, and the 
irony of history was complete. From the beginning 
of his public life unto the end whatever he had de- 
served was refused him, and whatever he had not 
deserved was rendered unto him. Beyond all the 
prophets who had ever taught the nation Jesus re- 
vealed the Father, and he was judged guilty of blas- 
phemy. There was no worthy rite of the Jewish re- 
ligion he did not observe, and the anointed priests of 
God demanded his death. In his discourses he ex- 
pounded the Law of Moses most perfectly, and its 
guardians dogged his steps with spies. For the sake 
of the people and their neglected souls he refused to 
come to terms with the rulers, and the blinded peo- 
ple vociferously demanded his crucifixion. Above‘all 
others he had loved and blessed the helpless classes 
of the community—women and children—and they, 
poor souls, had to witness his agony. Against the 
Romans he was careful to say no word, and a Roman 
played the coward and betrayed Roman justice that 
Jesus might not escape. He was the holiest man ever 
seen in Israel or on the face of the earth, and the 
Church did not-rest night or day till Jesus was cruci- 
fied between two thieves, after a brigand had been 
preferred before him. The moral laws of the universe 
were inverted for three years in the case of this man, 
so that while Herod was king and Pilate was govern- 
or and Caiaphas high priest Jesus was sent to the 
cross. 

Standing in that day one can only see a ghastly in- 
justice; standing at this distance one sees in this last 
humiliation a proof of Jesus’ utter sympathy with his 
brethren and another chapter in his Redemption. 
Before he had associated freely with simple folk who 
knew no theology, with Samaritans who were here- 
tics, with publicans who were political offenders, 
with women who were social outcasts; but he had not 
yet touched the lowest depths of human life. Such 
people had wandered without a shepherd, they had 
fallen into crime, they had become the slaves of cir- 
cumstances, they had played the fool before man and 
God; but they were not criminals, and had not upon 
this life the most hopeless and indelible brand. With- 
out the association of the three crosses one had not 
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been able to say of our Master that he has conde- 
scended to the last identification with our race. As 
he dies between two thieves, stretching out his arms 
toward them and inclining his ear unto their cry, he 
embraceth all men within his evangel and within his 
heart. 

Jesus’ conversation with the thief who repented 1s, 
indeed, a Gospel in brief, very full and comforting, 
wherein many mysteries of the spiritual life are reveal- 
ed. When aman comes to his lowest estate, he will find 
Jesus beside him. Sometimes a false glory of romance 
is cast round a criminal, so that he becometh asa 
hero unto the foolish people, who are ever inclined to 
be led astray by marsh lights, born of corruption, and 
to belittle the shining of the sun. So it came to pass 
that a brigand took such hold on the perverted im- 
agination of Jerusalem that the multitude preferred 
Barabbas to the Lord of Glory; and in their admira- 
tion he had an antidote to his sense of guilt, so that 
what was surely the very moment of degradation for 
our race was his crowning honor. But this thief was 
not a chief in the profession of crime, he was only a 
common, ordinary evil-doer, whose petty offenses 
were redeemed by no audacity and made no appeal; 
his would be a commonplace history. A foolish 
child who would receive no instruction, a headstrong 
lad who would not be controlled,anidle young man who 
would not work, he had drifted into idle company, 
had committed some misdemeanor and been once for- 
given, had repeated it and been punished, had turned 
again to his foolishness and had been cast finally out 
of respectability, had been at last caught and con- 
demned to death. What else could be done with 
him, this piece of worthless human refuse? ‘What 
loss could there be to the community by his death >— 
there would bea gain. Who would miss him? None 
—his mother being dead. Within an hour or two 
this obscure and abject wretch would be blotted out 
from the earth, and so would end a squalid tragedy. 

There was indeed but one man living to whom this 
dying outcast was dear, and it had come to pass that 
the two were hanging side by side in a common dis- 
grace and rejection. Almost certainly this thief had 
heard of Jesus in the talk of the roadside; very likely 
he had hung on the outskirts of the crowd when Jesus 
preached, and words of the Lord had floated out to 
him, such as ‘‘Come unto me ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” As he was 
after all a man, this miserable must have had regrets 
and dreams, and must have wished he had done 
something with his morsel of life, and not flung it 
into the ditch. It was then his opportunity to repent 
and begin again, and in the Friend of sinners was his 
hope. If such a thought visited his mind he was 
hindered by his pride, which had not yet been finally 
vanquished, and by the distance of Jesus, who was 
then ina high placé. - Both barriers had been broken 
down; for he was now fastened to a cross, beaten and 
despairing, and Jesus had been cast forth by the peo- 
ple as one not worthy to live. They met, this poor 
wreck of a man, and Jesus, the Savior of all men, 
flung together by the will of God, each on his cross. 

When a man ts hardened by the punishment of law. 
he may be softened by the sight of goodness. It was no 
doubt right and needful that this malefactor be con- 
demned by public opinion, and driven out from the 
midst of law-abiding people, and laid under various 
pains, and it might be to the gain of society that he 
cease to live. Bysuch severity a community protects 
itself from evil-doers, and places a premium on 
virtue; but it is not by such measures that the soul 
of the sinner is saved. As one penalty was added to 
another upon this life, the soul within also added one 
sin to another, growing not in penitence, obedience, 
well-doing, but in bitterness, lawlessness, violence, 
till this enemy of society came to such a hight of 
hatred that he joined with his fellow in cursing Christ. 

This was the bitter fling of moral despair, not the 
voice of his better self; and as he hung beside the 
Lord a change came over the malefactor, He knew 
little of Jesus, but he was certain that Jesus had not 
deserved to suffer, He knew little of himself, 
but he was certain that he deserved to suffer. 
The sinless hung upon one tree, the sinner on 
another; and the grace of the Lord, who prayed for 
his enemies and endured in silence, began to tell on 
his soul. In the presence of this august purity, of 
this tender pity, the malefactor examined his life and 
judged his sins. What the Law with all its penalties 
could not accomplish, Jesus wrought, who neither 
threatened nor reproached, who only prayed and suf- 
fered. Upon his cross Jesus was stronger than all 
the officers of justice; for they could only pierce the 
malefactor’s body, but he had pierced his soul. 
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When a man maketh a prayer to Jesus it is best to 
leave himself altogether in Jesus’ hands. It was given 
unto this malefactor in his low estate to attain unto a 
triumphant faith and to render a grateful honor unto 
Jesus. When his friends had forsaken the Lord, this 
man became his disciple; when his nation had con- 
demned the Lord, this man justified him; when the 
Romans sent him to a cross, this man acknowledged 
him as King of Heaven and earth. Considering all 

‘ things, this was the highest faith in the Gospels, 
which believed in spite of sight; and, considering all 
things, this wasthe finest tribute paid to Jesus in 
the Gospels, which of a sudden transformed a cross 
into a throne. And the very essence of this faith 
and honor lay in the utter self-abandonment of the 
prayer. There were many things the malefactor did 
not need, but might have asked; many things he 
needed, and could have asked; many things he needed, 
and did not know how to ask. His case was ex- 
treme, his time was short, his opportunity immense. 
He cast himself on the Lord’s good will and wisdom, 
and on the riches of his liberality. ‘‘One thing 
alone I crave in the day of Thy power; give one 
thought to him who hung beside Thee on his cross, 
and it sufficeth.’’ And doubtless one thought of the 
Lord is salvation for usas for this maiefactor. 

When Jesus dealeth with a man he useth such knowl- 
edge asa man has. Long ago this man’s mother had 
given him lessons in religion and had taught him 
concerning Paradise; how, as the race had gone out 
from a garden, to a garden would God’s chosen peo- 
ple return, and there live in peace and joy. She 
would teach him God’s commandments and beseech 
him to keep them that he might see long life, and 
they might meet in the Paradise of God. With such 
instructions and hopes would the mother of this man 
train her boy, and bind them on his heart with love. 
As seed would she drop her words into his mind, and 
water them with prayer, rejoicing at the appearance 
of the green herb, when her lad in his best moments 
responded to her love and promised obedience. 
Afterward came the flood, which devastated the 
spring pastures and covered them with blackness. If 
that mother were living on earth, where we see but 
do not foresee, where he played the fool, her faith 
would be sorely tried and the neighbors would be apt 
to consider that her labors had been in vain, and 
that the good had been finally destroyed. It really 
only waited the light of Christ to awake and spring 
again. Did not the remembrance of early days awake 
in the malefactor’s breast at the sight of Jesus, and 
when he spake of the Messiah’s Kingdom was it not 
his mother’s prayer? Above the waste of sin rose at 
last the tender grass of repentance and faith, and, as 
we imagine, the fond labor of a mother was repaid 
when the malefactor turned to God. 

When Jesus saveth a man, his grace zs independent of 
time. For this man was in a day converted from his 
sin and perfected in holiness, so that within a few 
hours he was in hell, where he cursed the Lord, and 
in heaven, where he stood with Jesus in Paradise. 
Unto the faith which could recognize the Lord in the 
dust of death and believe in a kingdom for him who 
was dying on a cross, all things were possible. It 
also became the Lord to signalize his victory over sin 
by a magnificent achievement, and by one sweep of 
his arm to lift a sinner from the lowest depths to the 
hights of glory. It is told in an excellent legend of 
the early Church, how the penitent malefactor, rely- 
ing on the Lord’s word, took his way to the gate of 
Paradise and sought entrance, and how the holy 
angels assured him that whatsoever the Lord had 
said would be performed, but that he must wait til) 
Jesus had returned from the lower places, whither he 
had gone to release the Blessed Dead. So the male- 
factor stood by the gate while the angels held con- 
verse with him regarding Calvary and Heaven, bent 
over to see the first-fruits of the Lord’s redemption. 
Then came the Lord with his company of patriarchs, 
prophets, martyrs, from our forefather Adam to John 
the Baptist, and as they passed all looked at him, 
for this malefactor was the beginning of the New 
Testament Church. But I dare to think that, altho the 
Lord smiled on him and all bade him welcome, this 
man waited till he saw his mother, and they went to- 
gether into Paradise. 
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Dr. Francis R. PACKARD writes in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association that the first medical 
degree granted in these parts was an honorary one, be- 
stowed on Daniel Turner, of Connecticut, by Yale Col- 
lege, in 1720. As this was intended as a token of grati- 
tude for Dr. Turner’s liberal gifts to the college and not 
as a recognition of any particular fitness on his part to 
practice medicine, a wit of the time interpreted M.D. to 
signify wultum donavit.—Medical Record, 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 


THE Life of Lord Tennyson will, no doubt, be the 
most popular biography that has been published with- 
in living memory; and in many ways deservedly so. 
He was the best-loved poet that the present century 
has known, and the one to whom we are under the 
greatest obligation. Comparisons in poetic matters 
are odious, but as regards acceptance by his fellow- 
countrymen, Byron himself sinks into insignificance; 
for tho the idol of his day, Byron’s devotees were 
mostly of one class, whereas Tennyson captured us 
all,. not only the young and emotional, but the mid- 
dle-aged and even the old (who are very difficult for 
bards to catch), and taught us things deepand high. 
No religious poet, as an evangelist, has come near 
him, and espcially in thoughtful circles. They are 
not, of course, the largest circles. It was very curi- 
ous with what delight ‘‘Crossing the Bar” was re- 
ceived by the so-called Religious world; they had not 
been aware before they read those three or four verses 
that Tennyson was a religious poet. ‘‘ In Memoriam’’ 
had flown over their heads. It is not too much to 
say, however, that it now expresses the religion of 
the vast mass of educated persons in this country. 
Whether it will do so for another generation we can- 
not say; any speculation as regards the opinion of 
posterity must be fanciful, and why its opinion should 
be of more value than our own has never yet been 
demonstrated. 

Considering what has above been said about the 
pre-eminence of Tennyson, his biography, tho most 
interesting and delightful, is hardly worthy of his 
fame. It is rather a collection of excellent axa about 
him than a life history, which, however, is partly 
owing to the fact that he wrote very few letters; the 
reflections we make ourselves are always more charac- 
teristic than those made by others. There are allu- 
sions to matters which, since they ave alluded to, as 
well as being long past and gone, might have well 
been stated at length. In the once famous quarrel 
between Tennyson and Bulwer, it is pretty certain 
that the latter was in fault, tho if he ‘‘ began it,” he 
must have done so very early, since in 1830 Tennyson 
published ‘* A Character,’’ which every one recog- 
nized as a portrait. 

‘‘He spake of virtue ; not the gods 
More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by ; 
And with asweeping of the arm, 
And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods.” 

In the ‘‘New Timon,’’ Bulwer retaliated in a very 
personal manner on ‘* School-miss Alfred ”: 

‘“No tawdry grace shall womanize my pen 

E’en in a love-song men should write for men ; 

Not mine, not mine (O Muse forbid !), the boon 

Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits 
Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats.” 

On February 20th, 1846, Punch had some lines on 

the ‘New Timon” signed ‘‘ Alcibiades ’’: 
“‘Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote ? 
A lion, you, that made a noise 
And shook a mane en papillotes! 
And once you tried the muses, too, 
You failed, sir; therefore now you turn 
To fall on those who are to you 
As captain is to subaltern.” 

One of the few eulogies passed by Tennyson on his 
contemporaries is upon Rudyard Kipling’s admirable 
poem, ‘‘The Flag of England,’’ whereupon Kipling 
uses the very metaphor expressed in the last couplet. 
When a private, he says, is praised by his general, he 
should be modestly silent and encouraged to do bhet- 
ter things. , Bulwer seems to have replied to ** Alci- 
biades’’ privately, from the latter’s lines ‘‘On a Spite- 
ful Letter’’ during the ensuing Christmas: 

“Oh, faded leaf, is not fame as brief ? 
My rhymes may have been stronger; 
Yet hate me not, but abide your lot; 
I last not a moment longer. 


“ Greater than I—isn’t that your cry ?— 
And I shall live to see it. 
Well, if it be so, so be it, you know; 
And if it be so, so be it. 


‘‘Oh, summer leaf, isn’t life as brief ? 
But this is the time of holles, 
And my heart, my heart is an evergreen; 
I hate the spite and follies.” 

The last line seems to anticipate the forgiveness that 
followed on both sides. The objectionable lines were 
expunged from the late editions of the ‘‘New Timon,”’ 
and its author expressed in public his admiration for 
the Laureate’s ‘‘ exquisitely expressed ’’ verses. 
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As if our poor children had not education enough 
as itis, it is now proposed that in acquiring geogra- 
phy they should learn the names of all places as they 
are pronounced uponthe spot. But in the first place, 
who is to teach this? It is only natives that can do 
it, and even rate-payers can hardly be expected to pay 
for a staff selected from all nations under heaven. 
Moreover, unless in the extremely unlikely case of a 
boy having some day or another to go to one of 
these places, what is the use of his pronouncing it in 
a way which may be right, but would be certainly 
unintelligible to his fellow-countrymen, ‘‘ The Jack- 
daw of Rheims ” is familiar to us all, but, if one pro- 
nounced the place like a native, English people would 
not know where the jackdaw came trom. We heard 
of a gentleman lately who had recently returned from 
Rouen. He was saying what a nice place it was: 
‘¢ And then,”’ exclaimed one of his audience, ‘‘ what 
a cathedral ithas!’’ ‘‘Hasit?’’ replied the traveler; 
‘*I did not notice the cathedral.’’ Yet he pro- 
nounced Rouen with a beautiful French roll. It may 
be generally stated that the people who are very care- 
ful about their pronunciation of French names are 
not very intelligent. It is bad enough that the names 
of classical mythology have of late years been altered 
so that our old friend Hercules himself is hardly 
recognizable, but that we should have to call Vienna 
‘* Wien,” and Liege ‘ Leittich’’ is going a little too 
far. Oneof the things that keeps us in good humor 
with the Americans, in spite of their provoking little 
ways, is that they use good pronounceable English 
names for their towns, 

One would have thought that authors, at least, 
would have done with discussion about smoking. 
For other people tobacco, as a subject of contro- 
versy, has aconstant attraction, tho everybody knows 
that the arguments of both sides are entirely without 
effect. Balzac, it is well known, had ‘‘a fanatical 
objection’’ to the soothing weed, and Victor Hugo 
maintained, not without some reason, that ‘it 
changes thought into reverie.’’ And now it appears 
the blasts and counter-blasts concerning tobacco are 
beginning again among French writers. As to Eng- 
lish ones—with whom I have had a large acquaint- 
ance—I think nine out of ten are smokers; tho none 
of them are such devotees of the weed as Tennyson, 
Thackeray and Wilkie Collins were. I hear some of 
our lady writers smoke; but I have never known one 
except Miss Martineau, who used to do so now and 
then medicinally, thinking that it had a favorable ef- 
fect upon her deafness. 

An absurd charge of breach of copyright in a 
drunken man’s autograph—embodied in a work of 
science, as an example of the effect of alcohol upon 
handwriting—has of late been very properly decided 
in favor of the defendant. Butsome people write as 
if they were intoxicated when they are sober as 
judges; one wonders, by the by, how it comes about 
that those dignitaries contrive to write their notes so 
plainly, when as barristers their writing has so often 
been quite illegible? A good many uses may be made 
of an autograph letter, which never entered into the 
mind of the writer. I knew a popular author, whose 
writing resembled the efforts of a spider to escape 
from an ink-bottle, who was importuned by the pro- 
prietors of a periodical to give his views upon one of 
those subjects in which his public was supposed to be 
interested. What book had done him the most good, 
what game had most interested him, or what was his 


opinion upon the marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister? Vanity or good nature caused 
him to accede to this preposterous request, 


and do so at some length. (He is wiser now 
but was younger in those days.) The periodical did 
not print his letter, but lithographed it in fac- 
simile, and offered a hundred prizes to such of its 
readers as should make the nearest guess at the con 
tents. What added to his annoyance, a considerable 
proportion of these people, misunderstanding the 
terms in which the competition was worded, sent their 
solution of the conundrum to himself instead of the 
editor. Itis said thatit is very difficult to persuade 
a man that he leaves out his h’s, but still more so that 
he writes a bad hand. It was impossible, however, 
that my friend could remain in ignorance as to the 
latter point. Not a single one of the competitors 
got ‘‘the whole number of possible marks,” 2. ¢., 
made out all the marks which he had hitherto im- 
agined to be handwriting. It was a most humiliating 
transaction altogether, tho if he had been in want 
of an advertisement he certainly got one; but unfor- 
tunately not of his writings but of his calligraphy. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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WHILE the general contour of the line of dots por- 
traying the aggregate annual contributions of the 
Congregational denomination corresponds to those 
of the two preceding exhibits (Presbyterian and 
Methodist Episcopal), yet a closer examination reveals 
important points of difference. The disturbances 
wrought by the Civil War, and by the great ‘‘ panics’’ 
being very marked, resemble the corresponding rec- 
ords of the Presbyterians much more nearly than 
those of the Methodists. The aggregate 1870 con- 
tribution was so very large an increase over that of 
1869 (see line of large dots) as to make it appear that 
the ‘‘long panic” record began at 1871. This was 
due, as the lower lines of dots show, to a large in- 
crease of contributions to three of the larger 
branches of work in that year—the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Home Missions, and Education. 
The decrease of contribution to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the following year, emphasized 
the effect. 

Another difference appears in the record of the 
three years, 1881-1883. The very extraordinary in- 
crease of contribution to the American Missionary 
Association in 1881 (note the uplift of that line of dots 
in the diagram), and the decrease the following two 
years, together with a similar record in Foreign Mis- 
sions, accounts for this peculiarity. A third differ- 
ence is the marked increase of the 1896 contribution 
over that of 1895, due chiefly to an-extraordinary in- 
crease indicated in the ‘‘ Home Mission’’ record. 

The early records of the missionary work of the 
Congregational denomination are misleading, because 
they embrace large contributions from other denomi- 
nations; and in an historical study, such as this, it 


works to the disadvantage of the denomination by 
giving the impression of a smaller growth than has 
actually been made. To illustrate: Suppose a manu- 
factory, from 1840 to 1860, turned out an actual 
average product of $100,000 per year, and during the 
past ten years an average of $800,000 per year. That 
would show an eightfold product in the later record. 
Now suppose that by some means the early product 
were reported at $200,000 per year, then the later 
product, as reported, would be only fourfold. This is 
a parallel of the case under consideration, as will be 
seen from the historical memoranda of the earlier 
boards of the missionary work, following. 

The Boards.—In its earlier years the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions was 
undenominational, and embraced all or nearly all ac- 
tive foreign missionary denominations. Hence the 
early records of that Board include very much more 
than the contributions of the Congregational de- 
nomination. One after another the associated de- 
nominations organized individual denominational 
foreign missionary boards, and consequently ceased 
to contribute to the American Board. It was not 
until 1857, however, that the Dutch Reformed 
Church withdrew, and as late as 1870 when the Pres- 
byterians did so. 

The Home Mission record is similar. Organized 
in 1826 asthe American Home Missionary Society, 
practically consolidating several smaller societies, one 
of which dated back to 1787, it alsowas undenomi- 
national. Later, the other denominations withdrew; 
the Presbyterians last, in 1861. 

The American Society for Educating Pious Youth 
for the Gospel Ministry, organized in 1816, included 





Bradley § Pontes, Engr’s, N.¥. 
both the Presbyterian and Congregational denomi- 
nations. Several changes in name and constituency 
occurred with passing history until, in 1894, it be- 
came simply the Congregational Educational Society, 
and carried most of the educational work of that de- 
nomination, altho a small portion is still carried by 
the Home Missionary Society. 

The Sunday School and Publishing Society is a 
combination of two earlier organizations. (1) In 
1825 the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union (asso- 
ciating Episcopal, Methodist, Congregational and 
Baptist dencminations), was organized as an auxili- 
ary to the American Sunday School Union, formed 
the preceding year. In 1832, the two active denom- 
inations, Baptist and Congregationalist, divided, the 
latter organizing as the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society, still auxiliary to the American Sunday School 
Union, until 1839. In 1840 it was separately incor- 
porated. (2) The Doctrinal Tract and Book Society 
was organized in 1829, incorporated in 1850, and in 
1859 took the. title Congregational Board of Publi- 
cation. In 1868 the two organizations were consoli- 
dated under the present title. 

The date 1846 suggests to readers conversant with 
early slavery controversies the reason for the for- 
mation of The American Missionary Association 
in that year; ‘‘its distinctive character being free- 
dom from all complicity with slavery and caste,” It 
included both foreign and home work until 1882, 
when it transferred its foreign work to the American 
Board, and assumed the Indian missionary work of 
that board instead. It also embraces the Freedmen’s 
work of the denomination. 

In the early fifties, the needs of struggling Western 
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churches pressed so urgently that in 1853 the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union was organized to carry 
that phase of the home mission work systematically. 
Now, however, it -bears the more distinctive title, 
The Congregational Church Building Society, and 
the position of its line of dots on the diagram indi- 
cates that during the 1890 period the annual con- 
tributions to its work alone were quite as much as 
those to the whole home mission work in the 1840 
period. 

The youngest child of the home mission family 
dates its official beginning at 1886, and gives its at- 
tention to ‘‘ Ministerial Relief.’’ It is not yet, how- 
ever, constituted a permanent board. State boards 
for the same purpose were formed (a few) as early as 
fifty or sixty years ago, most of them dating back only 
about thirty years, however; but no general organiza- 
tion existed until the date mentioned. 

Progress.—The line of large dots on the main dia- 
gram marks avery persistent upward movement as a 
whole, altho it is irregular and often interrupted.* 
The ten-year periods are separated by double perpen- 
dicular lines, and each succeeding period shows a 
genera increase over its predecessor. This increase 
is better indicated by the six thermometers which 
present a symmetrical gain from first to last. 

The arrow-head record inthe 1890 thermometer 
records additional contributions for the 1890 period 
under the official term ‘‘other’’ (undesignated),t+ 
which are not reported for earlier years. These 
‘‘other” do not appear at all in the large diagram, 
showing the aggregate annual contribution, because 
there is no means of knowing their amount for previ- 
ous periods. 

It is for this reason that two slant lines are pro- 
vided in the diagram at the right of the thermometers, 
to portray the progress of contribution from 1860 to 
1890. The lower of these two slant lines, recording 
an increase of 270 per cent., excludes; and the 
upper includes the ‘‘other” contributions of the 
1890 period. There is, however, another considera- 
tion; that of the excessive record of contribution 
reported previous to 1870, as heretofore men- 
tioned. It is certain that something should be de- 
ducted from the record of the 1860 period (1855- 
1864) on account of the Dutch Reformed and Presby- 
terian contributions included therein. How much, 
cannot be known. If it be one-fourth (probably not 
too much), then the progress from 1860 to 1890 be- 
comes an increase of 393 per cent. instead of 270 per 
cent. That shifts the lower of these two slant lines 
well up toward the upper one, It would seem, then, 
a fair judgment that the Congregational denomina- 
tion has increased its missionary contribution at a 
rate nearly 100 per cent. greater than the increase of 
national wealth which, as shown by its slant line on 
the diagram, was 302 per cent. 

Membershif.—As in the two preceding studies 
(Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal), the relative 
increase of membership to contribution, is shown by 
a properly placed line of open dots, on the large dia- 
gram, from 1865.- It needs but a glance to see that 
contribution has greatly outstripped membership. 
How much is correctly shown by the 4th, 5th and 
6th dials at the foot of the illustration. The ‘‘actual’’ 
indicator of the right-hand dial includes the ‘‘ other’ 
contributions of the 1890 period. The Ist, 2d and 3d 
dials, for reasons already stated, carry too large a 
record. Considering the constituency of the mis- 
sionary societies in the 1840 period it would not seem 
improbable that the several denominations associated 
with the Congregational, in the three boards of that 
period, contributed fully one-half (perhaps more) of 
the total. In that case the indicator of the first dial 
should point close to the $1 mark instead of close 
to the $2 mark. 

Whatever the allowance to be made, the investi- 
gation establishes a large triumph for the growth of 
missionary spirit in the Congregational denomination, 
proving, from any rational standpoint, an increase 
much surpassing that of national wealth, during the 
largest advance in wealth, and an increase per mem- 
ber of nearly if not quite sixfold since the 1840 period, 
because in the 1840 period ‘‘other’’ contributions 
were not in existence, and, therefore, comparison 
may properly be made of the one dollar record of that 
period with the $5.87 record of the 1890 dial. 





* The records for the seventeen years, 1862-1879, during which 
specie payment was suspended, are all computed on a specie basis so 
as to make the whole history consistent. 

+ These contributioas, large in the aggregate, include a multitude of 
miscellaneous gifts, to numerous benevolent interests, other than 
those under the care of the organized boards; and therefore do not ap- 
pear in the official records of those boards. 
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The Old Parsonage. 


BY MARY E. MILLER. 


OF the many individuals who forsake their country 
homes for life in the great cities, I think there is none 
who will not feel the force of the answer of Mrs. 
Huntingdon. of Hadley, who, when asked where she 
was now living, replied: ‘‘I am staying in Brooklyn; 
but I have to go up to Hadley sometimes to say my 
prayers.”’ . 

Our Hatfield town is the child of old Hadley and of 
the same ilk. 

Often when I lay my head upon my pillow with 
closed eyes, I seem to be again a child, walking the 
street of that valley town, and there I see not the 
things that are but those that were. I pass the long 
gardens with their beds of moss-pinks, crowns im- 
perial, roses and lilies, and above all, red peonies. I 
reach my small hand through the fence to the cur- 
rant-bushes that are conveniently placed near, and 
quench my thirst with the acid fruit. I leave be- 
hind the brick schoolhouse and the meeting-house, 
both standing in the middle of the street, and before 
me is the parsonage with its ivy-enwreathed door 
and red sandstone step. The house stands on the 
west side of the street at the foot of a deep yard, in 
which are the old-fashioned lilacs and snowballs, and 
onechoice bush of pink roses. The house was built 
for the Rev. Williani Williams, who was set- 
tled in Hatfield in 1685. Here the Rev. Joseph 
Lyman brought his bride, shortly before the 
Revolution, and to show the homely simplicity of 
the times, this anecdote is related. Mrs. Lyman was 
avery beautiful woman, The grave young parson 
used to speak of her before his marriage as ‘‘the 
beauty.’’ Shortly after that event a neighboring 
divine came to call. Mrs, Lyman was at the moment 
engaged in hetcheling flax, a very uncleanly work, 
for which she had covered her hair with a towel. As 
she opened the front door and saw the reverend 
stranger, she perhaps would have preferred to draw 
back. To the question, ‘‘ Where is Mr. Lyman?’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ He is away.” ‘‘I would like to see 
his wife,’’ was the response; to. which, with quick 
wit, she answered, ‘‘ I suppose Mr. Lyman would call 
me his wife, but perhaps you would say I was Fillice,” 
the name Fillice being used as we do that of Bridget, 
meaning any hired girl. 

Next door to the parsonage on the north is the 
stately house of Col. Israel Williams, afterward the 
noted Tory of the town. One small item reveals 
something of the neighborly character of the man. 
In setting up housekeeping Mr. Lyman, needing a 
hammer, borrowed it from his neighbor on the north. 
The next morning, as he was at breakfast, Colonel 
Williams’s black servant came to the door for the 
colonel’s hammer. Mr. Lyman rose, saying, ‘‘I will 
‘get it for you,’’ to which the black responded, ‘‘ Mas- 
ter told me not to bring it.”’ 

The colonel had a fine, high-spirited daughter, 
Lucretia, of whom this anecdote is related: 

On the Lyman side of the fence in the orchard was 
a tree of very fine early apples called, I believe, the 
Bowles apple. Lucretia said: ‘‘I tell Israel’’ [her 
young brother] ‘‘not to dare touch one of those 
apples; but if he must, to be sure and bring me 
some,” 

Here in this dignified, reposeful mansion Dr. 
Lyman lived in a state befitting the autocrat who 
could govern his tough parishioners with a strong 
hand. His neighbor, Colonel Williams, I think was 
the only man who was not brought into submission, 
When the war of the Revolution came and the people 
mostly were good patriots, the Colonel still held to 
the Government by which he got his daily bread, he 
being then a servant of the General Court which was 
maintained at Boston by Old England. Dr. Lyman 
wished to excommunicate him on account of his Tory 
feelings and called a council for that purpose; but 
the council would not obey his wishes. There is 
extant a letter written by him to the chief divine of 
that council telling him he had made a mistake. The 
proud Tory remained in the church asa thorn in the 
flesh to the ardent patriot. But no record of that 
trial was allowed to stand on the church books as a 
precedent. 

A long and very womanly letter from his mother 
to her son, Joseph Lyman, is still existing. In 
this she feelingly entreats him to ‘‘ walk softly’’ and 
not to stir up the spirit of rebellion; she is so fearful 
he will plunge himself into danger by his rashness, 
Shortly after this letter he preached a Thanksgiving 
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sermon which was like the blast of a trumpet to rouse 
his people to a sense of the slavery they were being 
forced into by their unnatural mother, England. 

These reminiscences float through my mind as I stand 
at the picket gate. 1 enterand pace along the grassy 
inclosure. On my right the garden gate is open, and 
I see through it the bank of-roses north of the 
house, perfuming the air. That gate was in olden, 
time the entrance to the study where Dr. Lyman used 
to teach theology to students for the ministry. 

Perhaps the anecdote which comes to my mind 
now is too trivial to be recorded, still it shows the 
times. : 

It was on a first of April, that the eldest daughter, 
preparing the dinner, made ready the flip for the 
family. But for the students she had a practical 
joke, She drew off the lees of the beer-barrel, and 
prepared it exactly like flip, grating on the nutmeg, 
and stirring it with the hot iron till it foamed. As 
the four divinity students marched solemnly in, she 
handed them the apparent flip. Three swallowed it 
without flinching, but the fourth, as he set down his 
mug, exclaimed, under his breath: ‘‘ Conscience! 
Sour beer!” 

The study is no longer there. It was bought by 
Pliny Day, and incorporated in his first dwelling- 
house. 

Now I stand on the red sandstone step, probably 
in the very spot where the brave young minister stood, 
when the mob of Shay’s rebellionists, exasperated by 
the want and poverty that followed the war, came, 
seeking redress from people in high places. They 
filled the yard to crowding, and were fierce and loud 
in their demands. 

The young parson stood there firm and collected, 
and detained them by his eloquence till a messenger 
went to Hadley and brought from. thence an officer 
and troops who dispersed them. Elisha Wait, a wor- 
thy, well-to-do farmer, was one of the mob who after- 
ward was made the subject of church discipline which 
brought him to confess his fault and promise better 
behavior. I do not suppose that Dr. Lyman at any 
time in his life had much leniency for his opponents. 
A Revolutionary soldier from Worcester after the 
War settled in the town, NathanGerry. In his old 
age he became converted. He was very sure of his 
conversion because, as he said, ‘‘ he was now willing 
to sit under Dr. Lyman’s preaching.’’ 

I enter through the red folding-doors, the narrow 
hall, likewise painted red, the stairs in it havinga 
massive look from the block work of the balustrade. 
On either side isa large room furnished with cherry 
table and chairs and desk black with age. The floors 
are bare and painted. Two or three framed engrav- 
ings hang over the mantel-piece. There are wooden 
shutters folded back to let in God’s sunshine. The 
furniture is set close to the wall, each article in its 
place; there is no pretty bric-a-brac. Howspacious 
and airy is this large south living-room, entirely un- 
like the modern conventional parlor with its stuffy 
carpet and upholstered furniture and elegant trifles 
in every corner; and yet they, too, enjoyed life here. 

I remember once taking tea in the venerable house. 
The, occupant at that time was Dr. Lyman’s son-in- 
law, Cotton Partridge, a lovely old man, sweet-tem- 
pered and devout. It was a pleasant sight to see him 
carefully tended by the daughter left to him out of a 
family of twelve children. A country tea in those 
olden times was an institution deserving to be re- 
tained to this modern frivolous world. The table 
was covered with beautiful home-made linen, and set 
with delicate china. There was no hired girl to wait. 
The repast was prepared by the daughter’s own hand. 
The delicate tea-rusk were made by her after a time- 
honored rule. The baked custards and boiled eggs 
were donetoaturn. The guests drew around the 
board. The sun, still high, was hiding his fierce 
beams behind the house while the cool air, coming 
from the front yard, brought the fragrance of the 
sweet-brier. The daughter so dainty in her house- 
keeping was also the equal in mental power of any 
lady.in the land. She could tell a pithy anecdote of 
her grandfather Lyman, or give us extracts from the 
«« Essays of Elia,’’ or divert us with racy talk about 
the professors of Amherst College. The memory of 
that rare tea at the parsonage is a gem set in pure 
gold. 

There is one memory of that house, tender and 
pathetic, connected with the time of Dr. Lyman, that 
oftenest I recall in my mental vision. It is of the 
lovely maiden, Abby, who was staying with her old 
grandparents, The time isa morning in June. The 
deep front yard is filled with bird music and sunshine, 
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I see the young girl moving about in the large cham- 
ber, whose south window opens on the elm where the 
robins and orioles build. Her father’s house is fur- 
ther down the street. Behold, in this very early 
morning her sister Maria steps out from the parental 
home on the dewy sward and turns reluctantly up the 
street, She has a sad story to tell the young maiden. 
Her brother Lyman came home from Williams Col- 
lege the night before unexpectedly and without his 
classmate, William Graves, who had intended to 
make the walking tour with him. Moreover, he did 
not walk but had ridden post-haste. To the gathered 
family he could not tell his tale. Drawing his mother 
one side, he communicated to her that William, on 
the morning of that very day, sitting by the open fire, 
having partially recovered from a slight illness, while 
joking and laughing, suddenly fell forward, and, stri- 
king his head onthe hearth, was dead on the instant, 
past recovery. A terrible thing to tell to his doting 
parents and also to the young girl, the chosen of his 
heart, Lyman’s sister, Abby. 

He had stopped on his way at the home of Wil- 
liam and found the family, having just buried the 
fire, still sitting on the warm hearthstone. The mo- 
ment William’s mother saw Lyman’s face, she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ You need not tell me; I know; William is 
dead.’’ Alas! no words could help it; the blow had 
fallen. William, the idolized of the town, a boy full 
of pranks and jests and a lively sense of humor, and 
yet so kind of heart he never hurt any one by his wit, 
was thus suddenly snatched away. Lyman had said 
that Maria must be the one to tell her sister, and now 
she was on her way. She has told me that the sun- 
shine of that morning was dreadful to her. As she 
neared the house she saw Abby moving about her 
room. She came to the open window and said to 
Maria: ‘‘You are making an early visit.’’ Maria 


could not answer. She went in through the kitchen - 


upthe front stairs and entered the room. How she 
communicated her sad news she did not say. No 
doubt then a great wave of sorrow rolled over the 
young girl’s life. 

In the latter days of Dr. Lyman the conference of 
ministers used to be held at his house. Then great 
fires were lighted in every room, and servitors drawn 
from the ranks of the yeomen of Hatfield were nu- 
merous. When the pastors of the hill towns came in 
from their long cold rides, half-frozen, how reviving 
was the hot flip which was handed about. With 
what seemly merriment and delightful intercourse did 
the hours or days of their sojourn fly, blotting out the 
remembrance of hardships and self-denials on the 
bleak hills. 

As for the use of spirituous liquor, we should look 
with lenient eyes on the customs of those days, 
for when first discovered it was thought to bea true 
water of life, and the serpent that coils in the cup had 
not yet been found out. 

Dr. Lyman’s own family was not large, but many 
grandchildren blessed his old age. When his son’s 
children used to come upfrom Northampton to the 
yearly festivals, one remark of his grandson Joseph 
was passed around thetown. He said, as he was 
climbing the elm-tree, that he liked Fast Day better 
than Thanksgiving Day, for he always ate too much 
Thanksgiving and Fast Day just enough. 

It was prophesied from this that he would grow up 
to be a man of sense, which prophesy was fulfilled. 

Such is the old parsonage, full of associations as it 
stands in my memory. Only the grass-grown lot is 
there now; but when I do not go to the town and see 
the changes there, the perfect picture of it remains to 
my mental vision. 


DEERFIELD, Mass. bis 
Fine Arts. 


The International Art Exhibition in Dres- 
den: Sale of American Pictures. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


No American who travels in Europe with his eyes 
open can fail to note, I think, what a truly vigorous im- 
pulse is being given way to in Germany in respect of 
art. The wonderful improvement in the aspect of the 
cities is the general proof and result of it. But there 
are concreter evidences. 

A few years ago the only schools of painting worth 
considering in the country, were those of Diisseldorf and 
Munich. The sole market, on a large scale, for works 
of the fine and decorative arts wasagain Munich. Ber- 
lin began bestirring herself in 18900r thereabout. Her 
art critics had made the inhabitants uneasy by their 
ridicule of the academic, courtly type of the work that 
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was encouraged by the State, and a pressure from be- 
low upward grew stronger and stronger, till a reforma- 
tion was begun. The city and State governments 
granted more money to the exchequer of the Depart- 
ments of Arts, while the chiefs of these departments 
were directed to invite distinguished painters from 
Munich, Breslau and Diisseldorf to Berlin. Finally, a 
series of annual exhibitions of international art were 
set on foot. 

In the meanwhile Breslau had built a new art muse- 
um, chiefly with means supplied with private contribu- 
tions; Leipzig had done the same. Stuttgart had in- 
creased the number of chairs in her academy of art; 
Carlsruhe had increased her collections of art works; 
Madgeburg had built an art museum; Hamburg and 
Bremen embellished theirs. 

In 1895 Dresden began bestirring herself. As a mat- 
ter of fact her artistic traditions are older, deeper- 
grounded and finer in quality than Munich’s or Berlin’s. 
She was a center of the cultivation of exquisite taste at 
a time when Berlin was given up to rude military drill, 
and Munich to boisterous beer-drinking. The famous 
Gallery of Paintings, one of the choice collections of 
the world, dates back much further than the museums 
in Berlin or the Pinakotheken of Munich. And, in a 
quiet way, a rill of this brilliant, old art-life gurgled on 
at the side of the tempestuous currents of public events. 
Rietschel’s pure, white figuresof Piety, Temperance, as 
well as the models of the colossal monuments of Goethe 
and Schiller, and of Luther and his contemporaries, 
were issuing forth from the smoke blackened doors of the 
Academy on the Terrace above the Elbe River, during 
the “‘ revolutionary’ years before Bismarck’s advent. 
Then, during the hard-fighting years that followed, 
Schilling was in the dead master’s place, and the same 
little black building became the place of exit for further 
monumental works, of which the Miederwald Denkmal, 
on the Rhine, has become the most famous. Distinction 
had never been wanting to Dresden art; no, not to what 
there was of it. 

The trouble felt was over this very point; there was 
too little of it! 

Here, and atthis juncture, it was the court which 
took the initiative. Some criticisms on the stagnant 
state of the art academy appeared in the local press, it 
is true; but Dresden does not possess a phalanx of 
youthful wits similar to Berlin, to take up fugitive balls 
of censure and hit them right and left around the heads 
of the city fathers; so the criticisms fell flat. The wor- 
thies who manage the city were touched by the gentler, 
but mighty scepter inthe hands of King Albert. 

They responded promptly. Means were at once de- 
voted to the erection of fine new Academy buildings; 
and truly superb the new structures look, standing on 
their lofty and commanding site upon the Briihl Ter- 
race, tothe right of the old Akademie. The chiefs of 
the State Departments of Arts then issued the usual 
invitations to distinguished artists, Klinger being offer- 
ed a professorship, which he declined, and Kuehl and 
Unger anc others, chairs which they are filling with 
great ability. Finally, this year, the first of a series of 
international art exhibitions was set going. 

The building used for this purpose is another of the 
city’s undertakings, and occupies ground in the new part 
of the town, between Striesenand the Grosse Garten, on 
the edge of the latter. The situation is a little out of 
the way. Butif the quarter be vacant, it is free, at 
any rate, of dump-heaps, waste lots and untidy shanties. 
On the contrary, the whole surrounding space consists 
of neatly kept lots, traversed by ready-made boulevards 
and streets, adorned withtrees. Municipal business is 
carried on here just in the opposite way to our wasteful 
Yankee style. In Dresden, the street commissioners 
buy land for new streets, and lay out avenues before any 
private houses are built. Indeed, streets stand drawn 
out on paper, I amtold,a hundred years before they 
are laid out in macadam; and five, ten, twenty years in 
advance of dwellings. Tracks of land are bought up 
with the same prudent forethought, far in advance of 
present needs for them. The fair grounds represent 
only one instance. They came into municipal posses- 
sion and were farmed out for grain fields, under munici- 
pal management yearsago. When finally built upon, the 
edifice put up was a solid one of stone, capable of being 
rented out for various purposes. 

The architect and artists whom the Art Commission 
elected for the work, constructed in the interior of the 
T-shaped building a lofty, domed vestibule, with a 
grand hall straight ahead, and suites of rooms to the 
right and left hand. 

The vestibule, which is white, has gilded baroque 
decorations on the most pretentious scale. Its effect 
upon the nerves of the visitor is, therefore, like that of 
a burst of loud trumpets. Allright; he thinks. Every 
exhibition is an announcement byits very nature. It 
is quite seeming to be hailed into one in stentorian 
fashion. The public is not the same as a group of 
familiar friends, and therefore should not be greeted in 
the same quiét way as in a private house. 

The entrance fee, which is one mark (twenty-five 
cents) as a rule, has been lowered to-day to half price, 
which accounts for the multitude of spectators being 
uncommonly large. I asked the head porter exactly how 
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large. He thought two thousand was a fair estimate; 
on evenings, when the grounds are lighted with electric 
lamps, a couple of brass bands play and fireworks are 
let off, the sale of tickets amounts to as high as ten 
thousand. It is necessary to keep open evenings in 
order to accommodate the business world, merchants 
and clerks not being free until after eight o’clock. The 
functionary offers more information, but I think it well 
to go to a higher source for details about the marketing 
of the works displayed. 

The bureau is off one of the line of rooms at the left 
hand, and this circumstance starts our party right 
among American pictures, this wing being devoted, as 
we discover, to Scandinavia, America, Holland, Belgi- 
um, France and Italy. 

I have my talk with the secretary, and then we take 
our quiet ramble through the place. Many of the can- 
vases have already hung on other walls—in the Zsposi- 
sione at Venice, in the Glaspa/ast at Munich, inthe Salon 
at Paris; but then there is no gainsaying that they be- 
long to the class of good works that deserve repeated 
hanging. Nor were they ever better hung than here. 
There seems to exist a traditional sense of just propor- 
tion in interior dimensions among the architects of 
Dresden, if we can judge by the Zwinger Gallery, 
which is the most agreeable of all galleries on this ac- 
count. And the same exquisite adjustment of space is 
noticeable here as there. The rooms are of just the 
right size, and canvases that do not suit the rooms have 
either not been sent or they. have been rejected by the 
hanging committee. The largest room is the end one 
and here hangs the sole colossal picture that has found 
admittance into the Exhibition. With the disappear- 
ance of monstrous frames, monstrously big rooms and 
monstrous numbers of pictures, good taste has won a 
victory over sensationalism ; and the further the visitor 
goes the more respect does he conceive for the pioneers 
of thisreform. The getting rid of pictures is not the 
only thing which the managers have undertaken. 

The Exhibition is made to fulfil its office of showing 
off new works of art of various species, not merely of 
pictures and sculptures with an arid, closet-like room or 
two full of architectural drawings, which comprises the 
usual formula for art exhibition. No; it has not a sin- 
gle neglected cabinet in the whole series of exhibiting 
rooms, the long galleries at the sides of the central 
grand hall, which present just the kind of material that 
invites to impatient neglect, have been taken in hand 
resolutely. The one has been transformed into pattern 
rooms, designed and furnished by French cabinet- 
makes and upholsterers; the other into a reading-room 
and the brightest, cheeriest kind of ga/erie for prints. 

Then observe how discreetly the small, choice collec- 
tions of Royal Meissen, Copenhagen and Carlsruhe 
porcelain and majolica and Tiffany window-glass are 
distributed in groups apart, among the lack-luster 
prints; whereas the dull bronze reliefs, medallions and 
coins afford contrast to the shining oil-paintings. As 
for the tent-like ceilings of thin cotton stuffs that are 
suspended overhead, under the glass roof, they are too 
much like what is seen everywhere to be remarked on; 
each room has a somewhat different one, and the borders 


- of a few baldachins show the same careful designing 


that is visible in other details, and are painted unob- 
trusively with frieze-like flowery patterns in water- 
color. The floors of fifteen rooms are covered with 
cocoanut matting; of seven with soft, felt carpeting in 
plain color of shades to suit the walls; al! the rest 
are of cement save that of the Grand Hall, which is laid 
over with green garden turf. 

This hallis one of the most pleasant sights that a 
man of quiet taste can see. A hall a story and a half 
high, the walls of the lower half story banked with 
greens, against which white statues stand forth in the 
grave light of high, distant, church-like windows. The 
paths through the greensward and by the fountain’s 
basin being architecturally straight, as is just and suit- 
able, as well, furthermore, as the white, plain show 
benches interspersed along the walks, it becomes won- 
derful to observe how through the simplest of devices, 
the curving outlines of the sculptures are made to show 
off at their liveliest. A single-hearted idea has ruled 
the arrangement of the Exhibition; there can be no 
doubt of it. A proof of the fact is seen in the circum- 
stance that the most inclosing structure of thisspace— 
its broad, airy gallery, its windowed walls, its pillared 
and arch-sustained roof—are felt only as a background, 
roomy and mellow-toned. This result could only have 
been attained by dint of subtle taste expended on re- 
peated experiments. 

The Munich Exhibition, under Lenbach’s manage- 
ment, with its quantity of bric-a-brac and old chairs and 
tapestries; the. Paris Sa/on, with its expenditure jof 
plants, velvet draperies and smart seats, and its everlast- 
ingly ‘‘ newest thing’’ in its atmosphere, recur to one’s 
mind here, and appear inane. They are exhibitions that 
ogle with the public, soto speak, whereas here the pub- 
lic is called grandiloquently, it is true; but thencefor- 
ward, while never left out of mind, is thought less of, 
by a great deal, than the things of art. 

And this perfection in design and achievement is 
found ina small city of less than two hundred and ten 
thousand inhabitants! Where, with all our boasting, is 
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there an American city that can inaugurate and sustain 
the like—for the Dresden international exhibition of 
art, is to be made annual or biennial. We felt patriot- 
ically jealous, Iam bound to confess, as, having ended 
our tour through the building, we returned to the room 
of American pictures and sat down before them. 

Works had been sold, the secretary had said, for the 
value of $100,000. The number of black billets stuck to 
the paintings here would easily indicate good sales. 
The exhibitors are the usual coterie of foreign Ameri- 
cans: George Hitchcock, Alexander Harrison, Charles 
Sprague Pearce, George Inness, Jr., Walter Gay, 
Weeks, Humphrey Moore, Bridgman, Story, Gari 
Melchers, and a few other men, mostly clever, experi- 
enced and skilful masters of technic; no better than 
other masters of French training, but equal to these 
others. Fifty-six canvases in all. And of these, four 
are ‘‘outside competition.”; two have won the first- 
class medal (Harrison’s ‘‘Pond’’ and Weeks’s ‘‘ Loading 
the Caravan”) and one (Hitchcock’s ‘‘Flight into 
Egypt’’), the second-class medal. Ten have been sold 
—more than one picture in six. Surely, this must be 
recorded as capital luck. 

The State is the purchaser of two pictures for the 
Royal Gallery. One, by Hitchcock, represents the 
figure of a Dutch peasant woman in lilac cap and waist 
and greenish skirt, standing in a field of white tulips, a 
piece whose merits are exquisite. The translucence of 
the light effects on the brocaded dress of the figure ap- 
pears infinitely soft, besides being marvelously sub- 
dued in perspective and sustained against a sketched-in 
background and a brilliant, white, unshaded fore- 
ground. The other, by Melchers, is the portrait of a 
ship carpenter; a life-size picture of a middle-aged 
man, in a red shirt and trousers, black hat, black jacket 
and black stockings. May the gallery commissioners 
have joy of it! If I had been they I should have se- 
lected one of Melchers’s other works, for if I am to be 
startled by thesimplicity of subject and handling, which 
are the specious merits of this canvas, 1 would like to 
have the simplicity complete, by seeing modesty ob- 
served in the choice of size. This frame is too preten- 
tious for its content. 

The Queen of Saxony is the purchaser of one of Bis- 
bing’s cattle pieces. She is an old lady with a fondness 
for animals and anexcellent taste in matters of art. 
No wonder her fancy was captivated by this piece, 
in which a reposing group of cows blend perfectly with 
the quiet tone of the evening scene in Holland. 

The American artists whose works were called to 
Dresden by the International Exhibition, and whose 
names are now represented in the Saxon capital, are 
these: Alex. Harrison, Geo. Hitchcock, Weeks, Bis- 
bing and Melchers. I count this an honor to our art- 
ists, as the Exhibition is certainly an honor to interna- 
tional art. 


DRESDEN, Saxony. 
Music. 
“Score and Parts.” 


BY E. IRENZZUS STEVENSON, 


IN a preceding article, ‘‘ How Orchestral Music is 
Scored,’’ it was needful to pass over some interesting 
points as to the adjustment of such a complex and 
bulky matter as the actual notation, on so many leaves 
of paper, of a musical work. Let us, in conclusion, 
see how a score reaches the eye, and how it must be 
dressed for playing. 

It is a convenient and economical, tho complicated 
way of writing an orchestral work for performance that 
gives rise to the term ‘‘scoreand parts.’’ This you see 
in large music catalogs. But often neither full score 
nor separate ‘‘ parts’’ can be got into print for a good 
while after a musical work is wanted in various places. 
Its publishers, or the composer, have made a few man- 
uscript copies of it and the parts and sell or ‘‘ hire them 
sout,’’ to opera-houses or concert-leaders, until the work 
seems enough of a success and in sufficient demand to 
have the score and the parts printed for such sale or 
hire. Or, if itis desired to keep a score particularly 
private it is not printed, and its few manuscript copies 
are carefully located and looked after. Thus perhaps the 
only copy of the score and parts of Wagner’s ‘* Parsifal”’ 
in this country at present is one confided to Mr. Anton 
Seidl, the well-known conductor, who was once engaged 
on its copying as Wagner’s musical secretary. Some- 
times, too, managers who cannot obtain a desired score 
and ‘rights of performance”’ will send a musician to 
the performance of it and then try to duplicate, 7.e. to 
steal, the orchestration with the help of a pianoforte 
score. 

As to the arrangements on the pages, of full score, of 
the different instruments, each one in its own fine bar, 
with that arbitrary line shooting up and down across 
the array, why, more curiousthings might be mentioned 
than even a long article would hold. One or two mat- 
ters canbe touched on, however, inthis restricted little 
sketch. 

For one thing, the parts for the stringed instru- 
ments or human voices are not written up at the top 
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of a page of a full score; nor are the other instruments, 
generally, set forth lower and lower, as one reads down 
until the bottom bars, where the strong brass choir and 
the deep thunders of drums are reached. No—on the 
contrary, the very kettledrums are sometimes written at 
the page’s top; and almost always the flutes or the 
other wood-wind instruments are there nowadays. 
The brazen-throated group come in the middle, 
and the violins and other strings and the human 
voices lowest of all. This is a matter of convenience 
to the leader of. the orchestra. So also is a careful 
‘* grouping” on the pages of each of the band’s divi- 
sions, with regard to cléarness of writing and to 
saving of room. 

Another interesting bit of mystery in all scoring— 
one little suspected by the average ear or even by the 
untrained eye as it rests on the score’s page—is 
the dark fact that the parts for many of the band’s 
instruments must always be written in another key 
from that in which they will be played! A composer must 
.know this cranky, bothersome matter well, ere he can 
ever beginhis score. As for the player of what are in- 
deed these ‘‘ transposing instruments '’—which include 
the clarinets, horns, trumpets and sundry other most 
familiar and essential ones—they must be so accom- 
plished that nothing disturbs their equanimity. Even 
the scratchiest manuscript must be like print to their 
experienced eyes. 

Any full operascore in particular grows into a bulky 
business. Hence, each act of the opera usually is given 
a volume toitself—as the conductor’s shifting of those 
folios at his feet willindicate to you. As to sitting down 
and playing a full score on the pianoforte without redu- 
cing it to that instrument first, some musicians not 
only can do this, but have a special genius for it. Their 
minds and hands will compress and transpose a work, 
page by page, playing it before your eyes with bewil- 
dering confidence and correctness of effect. The emi- 
nent French composer, M. Saint-Saéns, is one such mas- 
ter of what is called ‘‘reading-score.” It is a notable 
power, next only to writing easily a full score itself. 

In fact, there is so much complicated mastery in com- 
mitting to paper even a simple composition for voices 
and orchestra that while we sit waiting for the opera or 
symphony to begin, we may well look with respect, 
along with our impatience, at those carefully sorted, 
flat pieces of music which the orchestra’s librarian (as 
he is called), is laying on each music-desk. We do well 
to reflect on the science and genius which is shut up in 
the bulky volumes piled by the conductor’s empty stand, 
definitely speaking tothe world the message of the com- 
poser alive, or dead for a hundred years. 





" The well-known music-publishing house still employ- 
ing the honored name of G. Schirmer, has added to the 
‘* Schirmer Collection ’’ of standard opera-scorés Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” Wagner’s ‘‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” and the same composer’s ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
They are admirably printed, and in dress as in accu- 
racy take rank among the finest popular editions of 
operas. An historical preface, and a suitable refer- 
ence to the initial ‘‘casts’’ of the works, in European 
or American representation, have been judiciously made 
part of each volume—a duty of information that foreign 
scores only partially perform, at best. 


Sanitary. 


Tue Governing Board, of Yale College, has shown 
its superior ability in appreciating genuine merit, 
tho not in strict classification, by making Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden, the eminent histologist and bacteri- 
ologist of the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, an LL.D., which being interpreted, might 
read ‘‘ Doctor of the Laws of Life and Health”; for to 
preventive medicine he has given some of the most 
valuable helps, during the last twenty years. His clas- 
sical study of the bacteria in ice, set forth in the sim- 
plest of language, would alone entitle him to a worthy 
niche in the Temple of Fame; but he has written a 
score, more or less, of articles, so thoroughly studied 
and so clearly set forth that only dullards could fail 
to be instructed by them, and to that end he has 
mastered a style; by this we mean that from wri- 
ting in the scholarly language that comes naturally 
and with facility to the bright college graduate, he 
has learned a new one—no easy matter—that can 
be ‘“‘understanded of the people’’; the same feat 
that was accomplished by Daniel Webster who 
was asked to deliver a Fourth of July address at 
Hanover immediately after his graduation. He used 
many triplets of the swelling long-syllabled words that 
roll so easily from the tongue of the true classical 
scholar, and the local paper preserved it. Soon after 
Webster went to Portsmouth to listen to Jeremiah 
Mason, as he strove to convincea jury of twelve men, 
‘‘good and true,” inan important case. The jury were 
mostly New Hampshire farmers; and Webster watched 
the effect of Mason’s words closely, and this was the 
verdict he gave inthe matter: ‘“‘ I sawthat if I expected 
to get my living by convincing just such sets of twelve 
men, I had got to change my style. I looked over the 
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speech; it was simply hifalutin”; and from that day 
he began to write in the short, terse, Saxon part of the 
language. Dr. Prudden has diligently studied ways of 
making what seem mysterious processes plain to the 
unlettered, and we hail his new degree as an omen that 


men are learning to render homage where homage is 
due. 


....We are called upon to shudder again and again at 
the deaths caused by bicycle accidents, and it is very 
pleasant to find something to set down on the opposite 
page of the ledger. The readers of thiscolumn already 
know the opinion of Dr. Abbott, of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health. He calls attention to the fact that 
last year fewer women than men died in that State from 
consumption, the first time it had occurred; and he 
gives the credit of it to the very general use of the 
wheel among the women of the State; and now comes 
Dr. Marcet, of London who gives it as his opinion that 
bicycle riding is very advantageous to persons afflicted 
with asthma, and gives the reasons for the faith that is 
in him, as follows: 

“Cycling exercise, first of all, increases the depth of 
the breathing, and that without fatigue, as the respiratory 
movements are automatic; at the same time it will accus- 
tom the rider to take in at each respiration the volume of 
air required to aerate the blood, and to eliminate a cer- 
tain proportion of carbonic acid, leaving in the circulation 
the precise balance of that compound for the maintenance 
of health. Of all means of training respiration I 
think cycling the best. When a person first takes to cy- 
cling exercise it will be found, especially on going uphill, 
that the breath is wanting, the heart beats uncomfortably 
and the legs tire ; but after some training all these discom- 
torts disappear; nothing will be thought of hills to ascend, 
the heart has become perfectly comfortable, all breathless- 
ness has disappeared, and the legs will no longer feel any 

fatigue.” 
He recommends indoor riding for asthmatics who are 
not attracted by out-of-doors. 


..The Russian Government labels doctors now 
by a silver shield, on which there is a raised design of 
two intertwining serpents. It is to be wornconspicu- 
ously on the breast, and it is hoped will prevent the 
killing of the doctors by excited peasants,as they have 
done in epidemics of cholera. 


....The great increase in diphtheria and cholera in- 
fantum in London during the last few months, has led 
to the belief that the drainage of the city is, at present, 
greatly in fault. 


Science. 


THE inauguration of the Yerkes Observatory, cel- 
ebrated according to the elaborate program, will doubt- 
less be regarded as an epoch in the history of American 
Astronomy. A large number of distinguished visitors 
were present, some of them from Europe, altho on ac- 
count of the unfortunate, tho necessary, postponement 
of the dedication, some of the foreigners, who had ar- 
ranged for the earlier date, were obliged to return 
before it occurred. The three days before the dedica- 
tion were occupied by a series of conferences at the ob- 
servatory, in which the visitors and the observatory 
people discussed the various methods and results of 
observatory work. On Thursday came the formal dedi- 
cation, the exercises being conducted at the observa- 
tory. On Friday the scene shifted to Chicago, where 
an admirable address was given by Professor New- 
comb; and the affair closed with a banquet in the even- 
ing. From the data given in the address of President 
Harper, in accepting the observatory from Mr. Yerkes, 
it appears that the great telescope, its mounting and 
accessories have cost fully $125,000, while the observa- 
tory itself cost about $200,000, both being the direct gift 
of Mr. Yerkes. The land, given by Mr. John Johnston, 
Jr., is valued at $50,000; the instruments of the former 
‘* Kenwood Observatory ’’ in Chicago, given by Mr. W. 
E. Hale (the father of Professor Hale, the Director of 





the new Observatory), cost between $10,000 and $20,000; 


and $7,000 in addition has been given by Miss Bruce, of 
New York, for a ten-inch photographic telescope, with 
building and dome. It does not appear from anything 
said at the dedication that the institution has yet any 
endowment adequate to its effective support; and there 
seems to be some anxiety lest it may some time find 
itself in the same condition as several of our other 
American observatories whose buildings and instru- 
ments lie comparatively useless for want of means with 
which to maintain a corps of observers. But it can 
hardly be doubted that Chicago will see toit that every- 
thing is supplied which is necessary to the efficiency of 
their great observatory; and it is to be confidently 
hoped that the future achievements of the institution 
will be proportioned to the unprecedented dignity of 
its inauguration. 


....In considering the réle of water in growth Prof. 
C. E. Davenport has tried to determine whether ani- 
mals followed the same law as plants in respect to the 
preponderating importance of water in growth, the tad- 
pole being the subject of his experiments. He con- 
cludes that there is a general parallelism between the 
developmental processes occurring at the tip of a twig 
and in the animal embryo. 


....A new species of fur seal from Guadalupe Island 
off Lower California, has been described by Merriam, 
belonging to the genus Arctocephalus, while the fur 
seal of Bering Sea is a Callorrhinus, 
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THE outcome of the sealing conference in Washing- 
ton between members of the Canadian, British and 
United States Governments has been the signing of a 
protocol for the appointment of a commission to ad- 
just the sealing and other controversies between the 
United States and Canada. The experts at the con- 
ference came to a unanimous agreement on certain 
propositions respecting the fur seal herd in Bering 
Sea. The most important of these propositions are 
that the Pribyloff herd has declined in numbers from 
1884 to 1897; that the number was formerly three to 
five times as great as it is now; that the death-rate 
among the pups is serious, not more than one-half to 
one-third surviving to the age of three years; that 
the land-killing of male seals does no harm; that pe-_ 
lagic sealing involves indiscriminate killing, and de- 
stroys more females than males, which means the rapid 
diminution of the herd; that both land and sea killing 
now yield an inconsiderable profit either to the lessee 
or to the pelagic sealers themselves. Upon the basis 
of this agreement it is hoped that the proposed com- 
mission will arrange for adequate protective measures. 
What our Government proposed was that both na- 
tions agree at once to the suspension of sealing dur- 
ing the next season, and that a commission be ap- 
pointed to enter with as little delay as possible into 
the consideration of all questions pending between 
the two countries. There can be little doubt that 
Great Britain will sanction the proposed commission, 
as Lord Salisbury is anxious that the pending ques- 
tions between Canada and the United States shall be 
fully and satisfactorily settled. 


THERE does not seem to be much prospect of sucha 
reorganization of the Republican Party inthe Greater 
New York as was hoped for after the recent disas- 
trous defeat. Senator Platt’s statement, to which we 
referred last week, was most defiant in tone and abu- 
sive of those Republicans who cast their lot for the 
campaign with the Citizens’ Union. It was at first 
supposed that Mr. Quigg would be requested to re- 
sign as the president of the County Committee, but it 
is evidently his purpose to remain; and at a meeting 
last week of the County Committee the voice was al- 
most unanimous in approval of his course in the con- 
duct of the campaign. Mr. Yereance, a member of 
the committee, was brave enough to offer a resolution 
providing for a new enrollment, and naming well- 
known Republicans as a committee to conduct it. 
But he himself was the only one who voted for it. He 
made a strong appeal in support of it, to which Mr. 
Quigg replied in defense of the policy of the Repub- 
lican organization. He is said to have remarked that 
those who believe in God Almighty also believe inan 
intelligent despotism. War, however, will be declared 
by anti-machine Republicans, and it is believed that 
tany who were with the organization in the recent 
campaign will assist in a movement to bring about a 
new enrolment. Meetings in this interest are being 
held. If a reorganization cannot be had the inde- 
pendent committee, of which Gen. Wager Swayne is 
president, will be continued and enlarged. 


THE most important part of Postmaster-General 
Gary’s first annual report is a presentation of his 
views favoring the establishment of postal savings- 
banks. He showsthat France made a profit in 1895 
of $170,000 in handling 2,500,000 accounts after pay- 
ing three per cent. interest; and Great Britain real- 
ized a surplus of $83,000 after paying two and a half 
percent. interest. He is consequently led to believe 
that our Government could confidently expect similar 
results, and with the money thus earned could erect 
many new buildings which the Post-Office Department 
now so sadly needs. It is not the profits that would 
accrue to the Government, however, which is used as 
his chief argument. He believes that the introduc- 
tion of the system would tend to the cultivation of 
thrift among the masses and hence indirectly produce 
better citizenship. The citizen would feel that he had 
a personal interest in the affairs of the Government, 
a feeling which is one of the first requisites of patriot- 
ism. The great success and rapid growth of the 
money-order system now established in about two- 
sevenths of our post-offices, is an indication of the uses 
to which the post-offices may be put. The banks as a 
medium of exchange fall far short of the money-order 
system, and distributively their failure is even-more 
pronounced, Already the post-offices furnish the 
machinery which could be adapted with the smallest 
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amount of friction to the duties of a postal savings 
depository, It is expected that more than two-thirds 
of the deposits would be held by minors and those 
who follow the most humble callings. These are the 
classes whom it will primarily benefit. 





THE annual reports of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments dwell upon the necessity of enlargement in 
order to keep up with development in both branches 
of the service of defense. At present the great sea- 
coast batteries are without sufficient men to man 
them, and at least two additional regiments of artil- 
lery are urgently needed. There is a similar situation 
in the navy. There are not enough men enlisted to 
equip properly the ships now in commission; and the 
completion of the battle-ships in course of construction 
will call for 2,000 more. Both in the Regular Army 
and in the corps of engineers there is need of a larger 
number of officers; and as West Point can easily ac- 
commodate more students, there are recommenda- 
tions for additional nominations by Senators and the 
President. The seacoast and lake defenses are be- 
ing pushed as rapidly as possible, and additional dry 
docks are asked for, each capable of accommodating 
the largest’ battle-ships. Attention is called to the 
danger of articles descriptive of these defenses and 
legislation recommended to prevent their publication. 
The necessity of an adequate supply of ammunition is 
dwelt upon, and illustrated by the fact that at the 
time of the Spanish war scare, a year ago, there was 
not powder enough on hand to enable the home fleet 
to fight twenty-four hours. The restoration of the 
grade of Lieutenant-General and the granting of 
higher rank, at least during service, to military 
attachés at the various embassies are recommended, 
especially with a view to putting American officers 
on more equal footing with those in foreign coun- 
tries. 





THE annual report of the Department of the In- 
terior includes in its survey the General Land Office 
with the questions of forestry reserve, public parks, 
subsidized railroads and the territories; the Patent 
office; the Pension, Bureau, the Indian Bureau, the 
Bureau of Education, the Geological Survey, etc. 
Secretary Bliss earnestly recommends better pro- 
vision for the preservation of the forests from both 
fire and depredation, and makes special reference, in 
connection with the National Parks, to the Casa 
Grande River in Arizona, with its interesting and 
valuable relics. Alaska and Oklahoma receive a 
large share of attention, the former in connection 
with the gold discoveries, the latter because of its 
very rapid growth, indicated by the fact that at the 
last election, when only seven years old, it cast 
53,000 votes, 11,000 more than Florida, almost en- 
tirely American, the foreign element being very small. 
When the’ 200,000 pension applications now on the 
rollare adjudicated the payments will reach their 
highest figure, about $6,000,000 more than at pres- 
ent, and then the decline will come, probably $125,- 
000,000 the first year. The Indian Territory situation 
is reviewed, and the opinion given that while no 
harsh or unjust steps should be taken, the present 
chaotic situation should not be allowed to continue. 
Reference is also made to an act passed last winter 
making it unlawful to sell any intoxicating drinks to 
an Indian, necessitated by the great increase of drunk- 
enness. The Patent Office continues to show a great 
increase in the number of applications; and the income 
from fees has exceeded the expenditures by over 
$300, 000. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL BLANCO has evidently deter- 
mined to inaugurate a thoroughly humane policy in 
Cuba, whatever he may do later, when the war is 
begun inearnest. Amnesty has been granted to 
nearly all who have been held in Spanish prisons for 
complicity in the rebellion, and the crew of the 
‘«Competitor,” in prison for some months, waiting for 
trial, have been pardoned, released and sent to the 
United States. There are now no American citizens 
in Cuban prisons. Not only have those who have 
been in exile been invited to return to Cuba and re- 
sume their usual vocations, but the Captain-General 
has done everything in his power to encourage those 
who have plantations to work them; and has _prom- 
ised full protection. As has already been stated, he 
has recalled the orders of General Weyler, which re- 
quired concentration of non-combatants in the cities 
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and larger towns, and which left the rural districts 
free to the ravages both of the Spanish and insur- 
gent troops, and brought to a standstill the produc- 
tive forces of the island. These acts have very much 
improved the relations between Spain and the United 
States. They show that Spain’s desire is to meet the 
more serious criticisms which have been made by our 
Government of the mode of carrying on the war in 
Cuba. In reply to the last Spanish note, requesting 
that we should suppress filibustering, the President 
has caused to be made a statement showing what our 
Government has done to prevent expeditions from 
being fitted out forthe benefit of the Cubans. It 
will show that an expense of $2,000,000.or more has 
been caused by these efforts, which have been unre- 
mitting, and it is believed that the statement will 
convince the Spanish Ministry that we have done all 
we could in the fulfilment of our duties as a neu- 
tral nation. The reforms proposed by the Sagasta 
Ministry are expected soon to be proclaimed. 





GENERAL WEYLER’S arrival in Spain was looked 
for with intense interest. The Government at Ma- 
drid had directed that he be questioned as soon as he 
landed as to certain statements reported to have been 
made by him at his farewell reception in Cuba, state- 
ments reflecting on the Sagasta Ministry; and it was 
also anxious to see what would be the nature of his 
reception. No unusual demonstration was made, and 
his return was not of atriumphal character. He is 
said to have satisfied the officer of the Government, 
deputed to question him, that his remarks at Havana 
had been misinterpreted, and that there was no 
ground for a court-martial. The General, both pub- 
licly and in interviews, said he hoped General Blanco 
would succeed in ending the war soon, but he did not 
believe in using ‘‘softness.’’ Yielding to the de- 
mands of the rebels was like yielding to the demands 
of the United States, and the reform measures pro- 
posed would benefit the United States at the expense 
of Spain. He had carried reforms at the mouth of 
his guns. He had had many people shot; but before 
beginning war he had offered free pardons, which the 
insurgents had refused. The pacificos were Spain’s 
worst enemies. Palma, General Weyler’s native 
town, is prepared to give him a grand reception. 





THE most important news from the republies south 
of the United States comes from Brazil and Uruguay. 
The political disturbances in these countries are, it is 
said, due to their respective vice-presidents. Brazil 
is still excited by new revelations of details of the plot 
to kill President Moraes. It is said that the would- 
be assassin has confessed that Vice-President Pereira 
offered him promotion if his attempt was successful. 
The vice-president is said to be under arrest. We 
understand, however, from private sources, that altho 
the monarchists are dissatisfied with the present ad- 
ministration, they are not powerful enough to over- 
throw the republic, and that the assassin. of the Presi- 
dent was probably some fellow who lost relatives in 
the recent campaign against the fanatics, for which 
he blamed the President. Uruguay is under martial 
law again, because President Cuestas has proclaimed 
his candidacy for a re-election, and the Chamber at- 
tempted to make him announce his future program. 
It is a fact, we believe, that a political party in South 
America has never been put out of power except by a 
revolution. Hence this opposition by the vice-president 
and a part of the Chamber was thought sufficiently’ 
alarming to be crushed down by a military display. 
President Iglesias has been re-elected President of 
Costa Rica, but only after having expelled the six 
leaders of the opposition party. 





Last week Friday a great fire broke out in the 
oldest part of the city of London, and before it was 
got under control had burned over four acres occu- 
pied by large six-story business houses between Alders- 
gate and Red Cross Streets. The loss is estimated 
at over $10,000,000, and over 2,000 people have been 
thrown out of employment. Nearly 300 telephone 
wires have been cut, and communication interrupted 
with many of the large provincial towns. The fire 
broke out from an explosion of a gas-engine. The 
flames were fanned by such a strong wind and fed by 
such inflammable stocks of fancy goods that when; 
after twenty minutes, the engines began to arrive, all 
the firemen attempted to do was to check the spread 
of the conflagration. The vicarage of the famous 
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church of St. Giles was destroyed, and the church it- 
self, known for its associations with the poet Milton, 
was only saved with the greatest difficulty. Among 
the historic treasures in this church were the records 
of Oliver Cromwell’s marriage, Milton’s burial, and 
the deaths from the plague in 1665. A great deal of 
the destroyed property was insured, but the shares of 
the Insurance Companies have dropped from ten to 
thirty shillings. The calamity will prove a blessing 
in disguise, for now the streets of the district can be 
widened and straightened, the buildings modernized, 
and, what is of more importance, the fire department 
brought to a plane of efficiency where it will not take 
twenty minutes for the engines to reach a fire.’ 





In England the political situation grows worse. 
The Conservatives are increasingly hostile to Lord. 
Salisbury’s foreign policy, and the Liberals are 
scarcely better off as regards their leadership, while all 
alike seem to beconstitutionally afraid of Mr.Chamber- 
lain. The by-elections show Liberal gains, but not so 
great as to imply a general reversal of public opinion. 
The foreign outlook is regarded as very serious. 
English plans for Crete are ignored, while Austria has 
in a week, without a single protest from anywhere, 
secured from Turkey what England dared not de- 
mand for fear of a European war. The Tunis ar- 
rangement has been shown to be simply the carry- 
ing out of an agreement at the time of the Cyprus 
convention, and hasaccomplished absolutely nothing 
toward securing better relations with France, which 
continues to harass and threaten England on the Nile 
and in West Africa. The outlook in India is serious. 
General Lockhart has gained so much as so warrant 
him in issuing a proclamation to the Afridis stating 
the terms of peace, including hostages, the loss of 
allowances, the surrender of rifles, a heavy fine, and 
the occupying by the British of the Khyber Pass. 
This, however, amounts to occupation, and may re- 
sult in a continuance of the present guerrilla warfare 
at heavy expense of life and money. No single quar- 
ter presents much hope of success. In the general 
collapse it is not surprising to learn that Mr. Glad- 
stone is visibly aging, unabie to endure the strain of a 
situation which he cannot alleviate. 





EVER since the condemnation of Captain Dreyfus, 
in January, 1895, on the charge of selling to some 
foreign power information in regard to French mili- 
tary movements, there has been a persistent effort to 
secure a re-trial, on the ground that the trial was se- 
cret, and that the expert testimony-was by no means 
unanimous. The family have done what they could; 
and recently M. Scheurer Kestner, one of the most 
prominent men in French public life, one against 
whose personal character not a word can be said, 
claims that he has absolute proof of the innocence of 
the captain. At the same time a brother of Captain 
Dreyfus has charged a certain Count Esterhazy, a 
member of the famous Hungarian family, who entered 
the French Army in 1870 as a Frenchman, but has 
recently been requested to resign in consequence of 
the continued leaking of military secrets, with having 
formed a conspiracy against the-captain. The Count 
is in Rome, and has been issuing statement after state- 
ment, demanding investigation and offering explana- 
tions so voluminous and contradictory as very generally 
to arouse a popular belief in his guilt. The latest 
phase is the entering into the discussion of the Em- 
peror of Germany, who affirms that he himself gave 
his word of honor to M. Casimir-Perier that Dreyfus 
had not betrayed France to the German Government. 
This statement was communicated to the Cabinet, 
but Dreyfus was condemned. Emperor William then 
instructed the German Ambassador at Paris to ask if 
the incriminating documents had been procured on 
German territory. The President, who had been 
kept in ignorance by the Cabinet of what was going 
on, and had to sanction the sentence, made a guarded 
reply, but decided to resign, and seized the first 
occasion which occurred. The effect of the whole 
thing is to keep Paris in a fever of excitement. The 
army officials stand firm against the condemned cap- 
tain; and M. Scheurer-Kestner has been called by the 
Government and told that the documents are absolute 
proof of Dreyfus’s guilt, and that those on which re- 
liance has been. placed to prove his innocence are 
worthless. In response tothe claim that there should 
have been an open trial the authorities state that had 
the matter come into public notice there would have 
been immediate declaration of war on the part of a 
foreign power, and that it was absurd in behalf of a 
single officer to endanger the peace of the country. 
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THE Anglo-French Commission, which is sitting in 
Paris to arrive at an agreement, if possible, as to the 
territory in dispute between the two nations in the 
Niger regions in West Africa, is making slow progress. 
One of the members of the commission has been ill 
and his absence interrupted its labors. Both nations 
are looking to the results of the inquiry with a great 
deal of anxiety, and not a little bitter feeling has been 
stirred up by the comments of the press. The French 
press resents the statement of the English journals, 
holding that in the interests of civilization the rights 
of the British claimants should be acknowledged, 
They ask whether it is to be inferred that the policy 
of the French Government is not a humane policy and 
whether France itself is not a part of civilization. 
The English papers have published copies of the trea- 
ties made by the English with native potentates, and 
this has somewhat disconcerted the French journal- 
ists. They remark, however, that the native kings 
have often given away by treaty a great deal more than 
belongs to them. It is hoped that the commission will 
come speedily to an agreement which both nations 
can accept, and thus end the present tension, which 
is too great to be entirely agreeable. 





THE situation in Austria appears to be somewhat 
better. The Budget Committee of the Lower House 
of the Reichsrath has accepted the provisional ar- 
rangement in regard to the Ausgleich; and altho 
notice of opposition has been given, there is a general 
impression that the personal influence of the Em- 
peror will avail now, as so often in the past, to allay 
the strife. Meanwhile, public attention is somewhat 
diverted from this to Austria’s foreign relations. The 
prompt and successful action in coercing Turkey has 
been followed by a speech by the Emperor to the 
Hungarian Delegation in which he emphasized very 
markedly the cordial relations existing between 
Austria and Russia. Referring to the anxieties con- 
nected with the situation in the Levant, he spoke of 
the plans for Crete as involving a large measure of 
autonomy, but safeguarding the sovereign rights of 
the Sultan. Lord Salisbury has spoken of the 
suzerain rather than the sovereign rights; and in view 
of the objection to Colonel Shaeffer, and the joint 
action of the two Governments in demanding in- 
demnity and the paymeat of the war debt, this is 
generally interpreted to mean that Turkish troops are 
to remain in Crete and the Sultan is to be compelled 
to recognize Russo-Austrian control. Atthe same 
time the Emperor spoke very strongly in regard to 
Austria’s loyalty to the Triple Alliance. 


AUSTRIA has given the world an illustration of the 
right method of dealing with Turkey. During Octo- 
ber the agent of the Austrian Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany at Mersine, Asia Minor, was expelled by the 
local authorities on suspicion of political intrigues. 
The illegality of the act was recognized by the Turk- 
ish Government, but that did not prevent the carry- 
ing out of the decree. Immediately the ambassador 
at Constantinople earnestly remonstrated and claimed 
an investigation. The Porte assented, but, as usual, 
procrastinated. Thereupon the Austrian Govern- 
ment sent a ship of war to Mersine and at the same 
time informed the Turkish Government that unless 
the governor of the province and the local governor 
were both dismissed and the Austrian flag saluted the 
ambassador would leave Constantinople. The Sultan 
demurred and held out until the last minute. His 
delay gave occasion to the Austrian Government to go 
still further and demand full payment to the Oriental 
railways owned in Austria for expenses incurred in 
the war with Greece. At last at midnight the Turk- 
ish Government yielded, announced its complete ac- 
ceptance of Austria’s terms, and the matter closed. 
This fact is paraded in England and elsewhere as an 
illustration of the proper way to deal with the Turk- 
ish Government, and Lord Salisbury’s methods are 
proportionately sneered at. 





Russia continues her pressure upon Turkey. A 
second note has gone to the Porte, stating that the 
plans for fresh armaments compel her to insist upon 
the payment of a portion of the arrears of the war 
debt, just as Austria had claimed the payment of 
charge for the transportation of troops during the re- 
cent war. It is also reported that the appointment of 
Colonel Schaeffer is objected to on the part of Russia, 
which wishes the appointment of a member of the Or- 
thodox Greek Church, and will make a proposal to 
the Powers to that effect. In Crete itself there ap- 
pears to be more quiet. Some Mohammedans, found 
guilty of murdering Christians, have been sentenced 
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to penal servitude for life, and sent to prison on a 
French transport; and this has' had an excellent ef- 
fect. General plans for autonomy have been com- 
pleted by the Assembly; but the plans have not yet 
been carried into effect, except so far as the raising 
of the Cretan flag, a black cross on a white ground, 
with a white cress on a blue ground in the upper cor- 
ner next the mast. 





THE toops which are to occupy Kassala have 
startea for Massowah, and that part of the Sfidanese 
problem will probably be soon solved. Reports from 
west and south, however, are more disturbing to the 
English. A telegram to Paris from Jibutil, a part 
of the French strip of territory just south of the 
strait of Bab-el Mandeb, says that M. Lagarde, the 
Frenchman who recently negotiated a commercial 
treaty with Abyssinia, has been received by Menelik 
at Antotto, the capital of Shoa, inthe southern part 
of Abyssinia, with exceptional honors. It also states 
that work on a railroad from Jibutil to Harrar, a 
large city east of Antotto, is being actively pushed 
forward. A writer in the Fortnightly Review affirms 
that a French expedition from the French Congo is 
advancing eastward, and is already in possession of an 
important post in the Bahr el Ghazel Valley, not far 
from the White Nile. These two facts indicate a 
concerted advance on the part of the French against 
English action in the Sidan, and threatening the con- 
nection which England has always wished to secure 
between Uganda and Egypt. There are also reports 
of a disaster to a British expedition north of Uganda. 


THE murder, not long since, of two German mis- 
sionaries by bandits in the Province of Shantung has 
been made a pretext by the German Government for 
altogether unexpected action in China. Notwith- 
standing: the repeated assurances of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that the Governor had been ordered to 
arrest and punish the offenders, and without any 
notice to the Tsungli Yamen, the Asiatic squadron 
was ordered to Kiaochou, a port on the southern 
coast of the Peninsula of Shantung. The admiral on 
entering the port arranged his ships opposite the 
three Chinese forts and sent an ultimatum to the 
commander calling on him to evacuate them within 
three hours. At the end of that time he landed a 
force of 600 men and six guns and marched upon the 
forts, whereupon the Chinese troops bolted across 
the hills. The Germans then occupied the forts and 
raised the German flag, which was immediately 
saluted by the fleet. At first it was reported that 
the occupation was only temporary, but as it con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the arrest of the murderers 
of the two missionaries, and as the German troops in 
Crete have been withdrawn and sent to China, it is 
generally believed that the occupation is intended to 
be permanent. It isconsidered significant that the 
British squadron has been ordered to the same place 
and that a number of Russian boats have been sent 
south from Siberia, making the Russian fleet in that 
vicinity number thirty-eight vessels. 


THE railway to Buluwayo in South Africa has 
been opened at a most auspicious time for the relief 
of the starving natives. These poor people have 
emerged from the late war in a destitute condition. 
The war was caused chiefly by the necessary acts of 


the British authorities in shooting down the native . 


cattle afflicted with the rinderpest. The natives 
could not understand that this was done to stay the 
plague, and rose in rebellion. They have come out 
of the conflict in a state of great want, and the first 
act of the managers of the new railway is to agree to 
carry their fire-wood to the market free for the first 
six months. This will bea great boon to them. They 
are now in close connection with the markets of the 
south. Buluwayo is in the center of Matabeleland, 
a considerable distance north of the Transvaal Re- 
public. North of Matabeleland is Mashonaland. 
The two were scarcely know to Europeans ten years 
ago. They were in a wild state, inhabited by wild 
beasts, scarcely less wild men, and slaves. Now they 
are a part of the region known as Rhodesia, and the 
British Government is developing the district and 
bringing it into close connection with civilization. 
The railway line has been steadily pushed forward. 
In 1888 the northern terminus was Kimberley. A few 
years later the road was extended through Bechuana- 
land,to its capital, Vryburg, and in 1895 measures were 
taken to continue the road north to Buluwayo. The 
length of the line from Vryburg to Buluwayo is 579 
miles, and it wasconstructed.with the utmost rapid- 
ity, nearly a mile a day being completed after the 
work was begun, 
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Let Us Give Thanks. 


First. As a nation, as commonwealths and as citi- 
zens. 

For a marked revival of the sentiment of political 
morality, for the development of a municipal con- 
science, for a rising opposition to bossism in party 
politics, for the decline of political crazes, for vic- 
torious reform in our Civil Service, and for the main- 
tenance of national honor. 

For wars averted and for peaceful counsels. 

For financial disaster surmounted, and for returning 
confidence and prosperity. 

For the gold of Alaska, and the opening of that 
Territory as a field of enterprise. 

For overflowing harvests, and for general comfort 
and plenty. 

Secondly. As Churches and as Christians. 

For the spirit of unity among believers, for the 
softening of religious asperities, and for the increas- 

ing recognition as brethren of all those wholove our 
Lord and exhibit the Christian character. 

For the growing respect paid to our historic faith, 
and for the influence of Christian principles in social 
and public life. 

For the progress in education and Christian con- 
duct of our Indian tribes and our freedmen, for the 
general success of evangelizing efforts abroad and at 
home, and for the increasing streams of Christian be- 
nevolence. 

Thirdly. As families and as individuals, 

For the homes still blessed by the inter-ministra- 
tions of love. 

For the aged parents and grandparents who linger 
to receive our grateful reverence. 

For the strong support of loved companions in 
happiness and in trial. 

For the happy faces of children and of children’s 
children. 

For the blessings of this life, for the means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory. 

For all these, and for all His manifold goodness 
unto us, Be inte 

‘Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind ; 


For his mercies aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.”’ 
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The Passing of Close Communion. 


Just now, when Professor Vedder is telling, in se- 
rial and mournful numbers, the story of.the war made 
by the late Dr. Bright, editor of The Examiner, on 
the Open Communionists in 1875 and thereabout, a 
very instructive comment on that sad ancient history 
is offered by the proceedings of the Baptist Congress 
held last week in Chicago, of which we present an 
account on a later page. The question is no longer 
regarded as heretical or divisive, ‘‘Is Baptism a Pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper?” and it was found 
hardly possible to evoke a vigorous affirmative dec- 
laration. The speakers, Drs. Gifford, Conwell, and 
others, declared that, however irregular one’s bap- 
tism might be—or, rather, that even if one be unbap- 
tized, that is, unimmersed—he yet should have the 
privilege of partaking of the communion with his fel- 
low-believers in Christ in a Baptist church; and Drs. 
Kendrick and Henson, ancient opponents of senti- 
mental laxity, were much more gentle than of old. 
This means, not that close communion as a doctrine is 
quite dead, but that it is passing away, drawing a la- 
bored breath, and that those who watch patiently for 
its decease will wear brief and perfunctory mourning. 

We recall 1875. Those were the days just before 
the exodus of the young Baptists who preferred 
peaceful liberty outside to war inside the denomina- 
tion. Dr. Behrends was then pastor of a Baptist 
church in Cleveland, and Professor Wilkinson was 
now graciously smiling on him as a young sentimen- 
talist with whom patience must be exercised, and 
now thundering away on the duty of obedience to the 
command ‘‘ Be immersed.’’ Dr. Pentecost was still 
a Baptist pastor, and so was Dr. Bridgman. When 
such men as these, and Dr. Jeffery and Mr. Banta 
ventured to attack close communion, then Dr. Bright 
brought up a battery of Baptist guns against them. 
He declared that there were in the whole Baptist de- 
nomination scarce a dozen close communionists. 
From the theological seminaries at Upland and 
Rochester the cannon belched forth on the rebels, 
and blew some of them out of the denomination. It 
seemed for a moment as if the hopes of increasing 
fellowship were destroyed. There were to be no more 
Long Island Baptist Association agitators; no more 
Lee Avenue Church irregularities; no more Marcy 
Avenue Church rejections. The Baptists, true to 
their history, were to bow to the high authorities 
that had spoken, and to yield up their liberty of 
thought and action. The misguided few, who could 
be counted, as was sneeringly said, on the ends of 
one’s fingers, were to renounce their convictions or 
to go to the Congregationalists. 

We then did not believe that it was possible so 
easily to repress Christian charity and liberality. We 
gladly published from its champions their strongest 
articles in defense of close communion, believing that 
the exposure of their logic and purpose was the best 
means of meeting them. Reforms do not go back- 
ward. -One has only to wait patiently a few years to 
find the reformer in the majority and all the feather- 
heads flying with the wind. 

As an illustration of the assurance felt in those days 
by its opponents that the close communion breeze was 
only a temporary flutter, we may quote from an ar- 
ticle in THE INDEPENDENT, written by one of the 
ablest of their prophets: 

‘* These infractions of usage will never be commended 
by representative Baptist ministers as matter of ‘ina- 
lienable right,’ nor accepted for such by representative 
Baptist churches. They would rather be treated as 
weaknesses, comparatively revival weaknesses, how- 
ever; Baptist common sense generally refusing to yield 
tothe victims of them the honors of martyrdom, martyr- 
dom for—‘ feelings.’’’ 

Not twenty-five years have passed, and the ‘‘ weak- 
nesses,’’ the ‘‘ feelings,” have conquered. The ‘‘rep- 
resentative Baptist ministers ’’ have spoken, not be- 
cause there was any necessity for them to claim their 
liberty, but because the conflict was all over, and they 
were asked to tell what had been its result. And it 
is ‘‘ sentiment,” despised sentiment that has done it, 
the ‘‘ sentiment ” of which we were told that ‘‘it is 
only as it were by chance that a sentimentalist [like 
Dr. Behrends!] strays intothe camp of the Baptists,’’ 
It was not argument, tho good argument, but it was 
first sentiment that sought the argument and found it. 
Now it would be almost as hard, among our Northern 
Baptists, to find a representative minister who would 
stoutly defend close, communion as it was then to 
find its confessed opponent, 

Twenty-five years—that is the measure of time for 
this reform. It took about the same length of time 
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for the antislavery reform to culminate, a little less 
than one generation, time enough for the young mest 
to become leaders. Minor reforms take less time, 
perhaps not more than eight or ten years; but one 
that has great reforms on his heart must have the 
prophetic patience to grow gray in his work. If it is 
a true reform, with God on its side, twenty-five years 
is not too long for jubilant battle. 

But why should the American Baptists have been 
a long generation behind the English Baptists? Why 
could they not have learned sooner from Prophet 
Spurgeon? Why are they still behind their British 
brethren in the domain of ‘‘sentiment ”? 


The Citizens’ Union. 

IT was inevitable that the Citizens’ Union should 
be continued, whether it won or lost in the recent. 
election. It is by no means a temporary movement. 
At the bottom it represents principles which men who 
have studied the science of municipal government: 
have come to recognize as sound and wise. We must 
rescue the control of our great cities from incompe- 
tent and ‘dishonest hands, and put them on a sound 
business basis. Those who believe that there is a 
difference between good government and bad govern- 
ment, between honesty and dishonesty, between effi- 
ciency and inefficiency, are convinced by a thorough 
study of the whole problem that partisanship can 
never give the relief asked for. Party organizations 
have as their primary object the conduct of national 
and State campaigns, in which questions of large 
policy divide the voters. They have been used asa 
convenience in city and county elections, because 
they are already at hand rather than because they 
represent differences of opinion in municipal matters. 
Politicians are more than willing to use the advan- 
tages which control of city offices may give them for 
the benefit of party. The time has come when cities 
must be rescued from their dominance. We have 
found that whether the Republicans, the Democrats 
or the Populists bear rule, if they bear rule as parti- 
sans they do not give us the best results. 

The late campaign of the Citizens’ Union in the 
Greater New York was not a failure. It is true that 
it did not succeed in overturning both of the party 
machines, but it did succeed in proving beyond a 
shadow of doubt that its principles commend them- 
selves toa large and intelligent body of independent 
voters. It was second inthe race and not third or 
fourth. It was really the outcome of the great move- 
ment in New York a few years ago which overturned 
ring rule and established an administration that 
recognized its obligation to the whole people and 
not to any part of the people; which adopted as a 
principle the idea of selecting the men best fitted for 
any particular office without regard to their party 
connection, That independent, non-partisan move- 
ment in 1894 gave the city the most decent govern- 
ment it has had in more than a generation; and the 
reason the movement of 1897 was not victorious was 
due solely to the fact that the Republican organiza- 
tion, whether from personal or partisan motives, was 
false to the principle it avowed in 1894, and false to 
the position taken by the late Constitutional Conven- 
tion, controlled by Republicans, with respect to the 
divorcing of municipal elections from partisan politics. 
The result is a severe lesson to Republican partisans, 
and a distinct encouragement to the Citizens’ Union 
to make the non-partisan movement a permanent one. 

It is true that there wili not be another municipal 
campaign for four years, but inthe meantime the 
body of citizens who represent the Citizens’ Union 
may serve the cause of good government by keeping 
a watchful eye on the incoming administration. 
There are many questions which deserve its constant 
attention. It may not be able in all cases to influ- 
ence the Tammany administration to do the best 
thing; but it will at all events make those in author- 
ity feel that all their acts are under the closest scru- 
tiny, and thus modify the disasters which everybody 
expects on the return of the city to the old domina- 
tion. 

This non-partisan movement is not intended alone 
for the Greater New York. It commends itself to 
other great cities, such as Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Indeed, in all cities where municipal reform is recog- 
nized as a necessity it will offer the best method of 
relief. It allows the best men of all parties to come 
together with the sole object of achieving good, hon- 
est government. It leaves party entirely in the 
background. Democrats, Republicans, Populists, 
Prohibitionists, meet in it on common ground, sur- 
rendering in no whit their devotion to the policies 
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represented in National and State affairs by their par- 
_ ticular parties, and compromising no question of na- 
‘ tienal importance in which they are interested. The 
@ity is the fourtain-head of political corruption. The 
sstakes are large, and the opportunities for personal and 
partisan advantage are vast. When we can get partisans 
‘to lay aside partisanism and look at questions simply 
from a business point of view, determined to do that 
which is best for the city’s welfare, we shall have 
purer and better politics in State and Nation. The 
effect of this non-partisan movement will not be con- 
fed to municipal affairs. There is in party attach- 
tment party prejudice which often blinds men to the 
‘evils which are committed in the name of party. 
When men Of different patties are brought together 
on the same platform with so high and holy an object 
in view, it cannot ®ut educate them in larger and 
broader views asto the functions and frailties of party 
organizations. Civil Service Reform has done a great 
deal for the purification of politics. It will do much 
more inthe years which are tocome. What it has 
accomplished and is accomplishing in Nation and 
State the non-partisan movement is destined to ac- 
com plish in the cities. 
The whole world has been looking on with interest 
while we have been trying to solve the problem of 
honest municipal government. The nations of 
Europe are astonished at the recent results in the 
second largest city of the world. They are wonder- 
ing whether the problem of self-government is, after 
all, still in the experimental stage. We owe it to 
them, we owe it to ourselves, to continue the efforts 
for municipal reform which have been begun with so 
much earnestness in New York, Chicago and other 
cities. Tothis end we hope to see the movement 
‘spread to all the cities and towns in the country. It 
‘may not have immediate success, but if we have any 
faith in the intelligence and honesty of the people it 
must succeed in the near future. 


Who is the Jingo? 


Nor long ago some American missionaries in China 
were murderously attacked and scarcely escaped 
with their lives. Our Government protested, de- 
manded redress, sent a commission to the spot with 
some show of injured dignity, and through the Chi- 
nese Officials, peaceably secured indemnity. That was 
the better American way of doing things. Similar 
outrages were perpetrated on the persons of Ameri- 
can citizens in Turkey and on their property. The 
American Government made protests, but did noth- 
ing more. The American Minister said the time was 
not opportune to do more, as things were ina dis- 
turbed state, and other countries had claims not yet 
adjusted. This was our worse, but still peaceable, way 
of dealing with injuries done us. Not a few Ameri- 
can citizens have been captured by the Spanish au- 
thorities in Cuba, some guilty of aiding rebellion and 
some innocent. Our Government has used its good 
offices for them, but always in the most curteous and 
pacific way. There has been no touch of jingoism in 
the whole history of our proceedings in these cases. 

Now let us compare the European way with the 
American. 

A colored man in Hayti, who has somehow got 
German protection, got into trouble with the Haytian 
Government. The German Minister in Hayti burst 
into the apartments of the President at an unseemly 
hour, demanded the man’s release, and threatened 
the black Republic with the direst consequences if 
the man was not instantly released. Germany would 
listen to no argument or reason, and Hayti, tho 
probably in the right, was humiliated. 

Two German missionaries in China were killed by 
amob. The case was precisely the same as that in 
which American missionaries had been attacked, 
Before the Chinese Government, which promised 
speedy redress, had time to make arrests, the com- 
mander of the German fleet in the Chinese waters, 
without giving any notice until after the deed was 
done, seized a very valuable Chinese harbor, required 
the surrender of the fort, and took possession of the 
district in the name of the German Government. 
The Chinese Government naturally expresses its sur- 
prise, and states that for the sake of preserving peace 
it had ordered the garrison to withdraw. This is the 
German way of doing things. 

The Turkish authorities at Mersine had been 
guilty of an indignity to Austrian citizens engaged in 
legitimate business there. It had also failed to pay 
to arailroad company in which Austrian money was 
invested the proper charges for the transportation of 
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soldiers during the late war with Greece. The Aus- 
trian Government made demands, instant demands 
for full payment for transportation, and for the re- 
moval of the mutaserif at Mersine, and of the Vali 
at Adana. Austria would listen to no apologetic de- 
lay, but threatened bombardment and virtual war if 
the demand was not immediately granted. It was 
granted intwo days. That isthe Austrian way of 
doing things. 

And yet people talk about American jingoism. Why, 
there is no American jingoism that gets further than 
the lips of a fewirresponsible fellows. Nobody wants 
war. We even hesitate to take foreign territory as a 
gift. Hawaii is offered to us, and we delay and are 
still uncertain. Santo Domingo was offered, and we 
said No, If Cuba should be offered, it is extremely 
doubtful if we would take it. Perhaps half our peo- 
ple would not have the courage. Jingoism? Why, 
we must go abroad to learn what the word means. 


Tax Reform in Massachusetts. 


MUCH interest attaches to the recommendations of 
the special commission on taxation appointed under 
the act passed last year by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to investigate and report what changes, if any, 
should be made in the State system of taxation, which 
have just been submitted to the Governor and coun- 
cil. 

They may be briefly summarized, as follows: An 
inheritance tax levied with respect to realty as well as 
personalty at the rate of five per cent., with an ex- 
emption for estates not exceeding $10,000, and an 
abatement of $5,000 on estates between $10,000 and 
$25,000; a tax in proportion to house rentals, only the 
excess over $400 of rental being taxable; abolition of 
the present taxes on intangible personalty such as 
stocks, bonds, securities, loans on mortgages, in- 
comes, etc.; assumption by the State Treasury of 
county expenses, and appropriation by the State of 
the revenue from taxes on corporate excess now dis- 
tributed among the several cities and towns. What- 
ever objections may be urged against the changes 
proposed, it cannot be said that these recommenda- 
tions involve any element of unfairness, and the plan 
suggested has some admirable features. 

The most important recommendation is that re- 
specting the ‘‘abolition and the present taxes on intan- 
gible personalty,’’ the collection of which is exceed- 
ingly difficult and is open to the further objection of 
raising the question of double taxation in the case of 
corporate shares. Probably the Commission is ‘on 
safe ground in assuming that the loss involved in do- 
ing away with these taxes can be made good by the 
proposed tax on inheritances and that on house rent- 
als. The proposal to transfer county expenses to the 
State, meeting them by ‘‘utilizing so much of the 
present proceeds of the tax on corporate excess as is 
now distributed among the several cities and towns,” 
is a good one, for, as the Commission says, the 
strictly farming towns would gain, and practically the 
only losers would be ‘‘the small number of towns in 
which there is a large accumulation of intangible per- 
sonal property, and which now receive large sums on 
account of shares owned by their residents.’’ A 
tax on house rentals would meet two of the most im- 
portant requirements of a good tax law—clearness 
and certainty; and as the Commission states that pro- 
vision has been made for the proper assessment of 
persons living in apartment houses and in hotels, 
there'would be little or no opportunity for evasion. 

The report is signed by Judge James R. Dunbar, of 
the Superior Court; Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard 

University, and T. Jefferson Coolidge, gentlemen 
whose standing will secure for it respectful considera- 
tion. Should legislation along the lines proposed be 
enacted by the Massachusetts General Court, it will 
mark a distinct advance in methods of taxation. 





A GREAT error of the various religious bodies that 
spring up around the doctrine of faith-healing is in the 
abnormal and unhealthy prominence they give to the 
phenomenon of disease. The law of nature is health, 
not disease. The chief concern of life is health, not 
sickness. The larger part of religion is for well people, 
not sick people; and the whole course of nature and of 
science and of religious life is and must be concerned 
with the usual and normal and not the exceptional. It 
is evident in reading the books of the Christian Sci- 
ence or ‘‘ Psychological’’ schools that with them disease 
is paramount; and that, too, the disease of the body. 
Even the reclamaiion of a corrupt character seems to be 
sought as a preliminary to getting rid of bodily disease. 
Christ healed physical diseases, but he did it parenthet- 
ically to his main work, which was religious teaching. 
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The Sermon on the Mount has no mention of faith-heal- 
ing. St. Paul’s Epistles are not concerned with the sub- 
ject. It is a distorted religion which is concerned 
chiefly with cancers and crutches. The Gospel is good 
for sick people; it is good in the hour of death; but itis 
good chiefly to teach the great majority of people, well 
people, how tolive in the fear of God. A religion 
twisted to fit the rickets of sickness is not a religion 
for a healthy world. 


Some things carry other things with them. If we be- 
lieve in prohibition, it follows that we oppose the free 
sale of intoxicating liquors not only in doggeries but also 
at hotel bars. It follows equally that we have only re- 
buke for those who rent buildings for saloons, or who 
sign petitions for license. Our only attitude is that of 
stern opposition. It makes no difference how fine the 
hotel is, or how reputable the signer. These things 
make the offense no better. The writer saw a retired 
army officer of very high rank, on the occasion of the 
dedication of Grant’s tomb, a few months ago, get off his 
horse, go to the bar of a reputable hotel and drink 
whisky, and go home drunk, to a long debauch. We 
are foes to the hotel bar, and most of all for students; 
and least of all do we pardon reputable college profess- 
ors who sign petitions for a license to sell fermented 
and distilled liquors. We wish here to add a word of 
defense of the presbyteries and synods—California is 
the last synod—which have passed resolutions of protest 
against the signing of the petition for the Princeton 
license. It will not do to say that it was on mere news- 
paper rumor, for the facts are undenied. Besides, com- 
mon fame is a sufficient ground for action whether by way 
of discipline or overture or protest. A synod has the 
right to protest against any evil of common fame; and in 
this case the synods have only uttered their jealousy for 
the good name of an honored and ancient Presbyterian 
institution. 


THE really important result of the sealing conference 
in Washington last week was not the acceptance of the 
proposition for a commission to settle the sealing and 
other questions of dispute, but the agreement of the 
British, Canadian and American experts with respect 
to the diminution of the seal herd itself. England has 
been opposed to further restrictive measures on the 
ground that it has not been shown that they are neces- 
sary. Itdid not accept the reports of the American ex- 
perts declaring that the seal were being rapidly de- 
stroyed, but held that we were unnecessarily alarmed. 
Minister Davies of Canada said no longer ago that last 
July that ‘‘ the Canadians have never believed that the 
seals were in any danger of extinction.’’ Sir George 
Baden Powell, assumed to have much knowledge of the 
question, held that pelagic sealing is ‘‘the most hu- 
mane and least wasteful method of killing seals.”” The 
sixteen propositions unanimously agreed upon by the 
experts in Washington are a conclusive answer to these 
statements; and they must now put England in the position 
of acknowledging that further restrictive measures are 
neeessary and must be taken at onceif final destruction 
of the herd is to be obviated. Premier Laurier is dis- 
posed to make what advantage he can out of the settle- 
ment of the seal question, in the way of bringing other 
disputes to aconclusion. It is to be assumed that our 
Government is as anxious as that at Ottawa to settle 
equitably all the controversies between us. If the com- 
mission can reach a common basis upon the widely dif- 
ferent questions at issue it will be an occasion for inter- 
national rejoicing. But after all the question of the 
protection of the seal herd ought to rest upon its own 
merits and not be complicated with that of border immi- 
gration, commercial reciprocity, or disputed boundaries. 
It being admitted by the experts of the three parties 
that pelagic sealing is destructive and that the herd is 
being rapidly destroyed, the inevitable conclusion is 
that restrictive measures should be adopted at once. 


Mr. QuiGG is said to have justified practical dictator- 
ship in the control of the Republican Party in Greater 
New York by the remark that those who believe in God 
Almighty must also believe in ‘‘ intelligent despotism.”’ 
Mr. Quigg, we fear, forgot Democracy and what it 
means when he made this remark. If an intelligent 
despotism is necessary, then the fathers laid the foun- 
dation of this Republic unwisely. They believed that 
it was safest and best to trust in the will and conscience 
of an intelligent people, and therefore they refused to 
incorporate the idea of despotism in our institutions. 
It looks as tho Mr. Quigg had rather a poor opinion of 
the masses of Republicans who belong to the regular 
organization inthis city. He may be convinced that 
the best way to run such a machine as that of which 
he is the head, under Senator Platt, is by an auto- 
cratic exercise of power; but it does not speak well 
either for the intelligence or independence of the 
people thus ruled. They are slaves in spirit who sub- 
mit to enslavement without even a manly protest. Such 
a spectacle as was presented in the Republican Con- 
vention when Mr. Quigg stood up and cast the entire 
vote, without previous consultation, inthe way that he 
deemed best, has perhaps never been paralleled in the 
history of any party in this country, except in the Tam- 
many Convention where practically the same thing was 
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done. That is despotism. Whether it is to be charac- 
terized asintelligent or not is a question of subordinate 
importance. We know that men will often proceed at 
great lengths on account of strong party attachment 

but sooner or later an appeal to their manly independ- 
ence is bound to have effect. We should think very 
poorly, indeed of the Republicans of thiscity who have 
been following Mr. Quigg’s leadership if they have no 
desire to break away from it. This we believe is ab- 
solutely necessary, unless the party is doomed to con- 
tinued “defeat. There is sufficient evidence to show 
that scarcely more than one-half the normal Republic- 
an vote went to the regular Republican nominee in the 
last campaign. 


Ir required no little moral courage, trust in the 
United States Government and far-seeing public spirit 
for the Choctaws and Chickasaws to separate them- 
selves from the rest of the five civilized tribes and nego- 
tiate an agreement, whose outcome should be to doaway 
with their long-cherished tribal autonomy and merge 
them into United States citizenship. Yet they did this 
last winter at the earnest and persistent solicitation of 
the Government through its representatives, the 
Dawes Commission. This being the fact we question 
the fairness to them of the recent recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior that ratification of that 
Choctaw and Chickasaw agreement be deferred by Con- 
gress until it shall have established a uniform system 
of government for all five tribes. In view of the flat 
refusal of the Cherokees to negotiate and of the Creeks 
to approve an agreement, this means the adoption of 
measures more or less arbitrary and coercive. It subjects 
the docile children of a family to the same treatment as 
the refractory ones; nothing new, to be sure, but some- 
thing which always arouses a keen and bitter sense of 
injustice on the part of the sufferers and their sympa- 
thizers. Why not first dothe fair thing by the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws and then study what is best to be 
done with the other three tribes? Principle is much 
more likely than policy to lead to wise and safe conclu- 
sions. 


THE Cuban question is temporarily in a much more 
favorable condition. The great cause for complaint 
which the United States had was the inhumane policy 
of General Weyler. We have not so much objected 
to the war in Cuba as we have to the cruel and in- 
human way in which it has been conducted. It has 
seemed intolerable to us that the barbarous methods 
of General Weyler should continue indefinitely. If 
they had brought or promised to bring the war to a 
speedy conclusion some excuse might have been made 
forthem. But General Weyler left the rebellion in 
Cuba in much the same state that he foundit. General 
Blanco has not yet disclosed his plan of campaign. He 
has shown a humanity in his preliminary measures 
which is most grateful to the United States. He has 
said that he does not propose to make war on wom- 
en andchildren, and it is evidently not his intention to 
destroy both the producer andthe products of the is- 
land. He hascaused the release of all American pris- 
oners and has won thus far our good opinion. Whether 
he will be able to put an end to the war is another ques- 
tion. It is stated that one of his leading generals will 
be General Pando, who did some of the most cruel and 
savage work which marked General Weyler’s campaign 
of butchery in Cuba; and Pando istelling with savage 
delight what he is going todo. We must wait to see 
what the outcome will be. The Sagasta Ministry seems 
disposed to grant immediate and radical reforms in gov- 
ernment. It isevident that the time has not yet come 
for usto intervene. We must wait until the success or 
failure of the new régime is demonstrated, before tak- 
ing any further advance step in diplomacy. 


WE are glad to receive the first official Thanksgiving 
proclamation fromthe Territory of Alaska. It is not 
quite as big as the grand proclamation which the 
Massachusetts ministers used to hold over the pulpit as 
they read it on the Sunday before Thanksgiving; but it 
carries the seal, and bears the date of ‘‘the thirtieth 
year of the transfer of the Territory from Russia tothe 
United States,’’ and it deserves to be preserved as a 
precious memento of Alaskan history. It begins as 
follows: : 


**The people of Alaska have much for which to be thank- 
ful to Almighty God in the year which has just passed. 
On account of the wonderful discoveries of gold upon the 
Klondike, we have been brought permanently before the 
public, and many who have decried Alaska as good for 
nothing are now admitting that it has wonderful possibili- 
ties. For this turnin the tide of opinion let us give thanks. 
While the cattle upon the hills are the Almighty’s, the 
gold, copper and coal in the mountains, and the fish in the 
sea are hisalso. We here in Alaska can raise our voices 
in praise and thanksgiving forthe abundance we have en- 
joyed this past year. We can rejoice also that our friends 
and relatives, scattered through the States of the Union 
and the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, have been 
blessed with abundant harvests and that their products 
find good markets.”’ 


There is a good ring to that proclamation, and we like 
its friendly reference to Canada. 
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THERE is again considerable discussion in the relig- 
ious press with regardto the Christianizing of Mo- 
hammedans. Some seem to think that the peculiar 
power of the faith of Islam renders it almost waste 
effort to attempt toconvert them. With regard to this 
certain facts must be keptin mind. Islam varies to a 
considerable degree, according to its environment. The 
Islam of Turkey and Persia is one thing; that of India 
quite different, at least so far as the susceptibility to 
Christian influences is concerned. Somewhat similar to 
the situation in Indiais that in Egypt. Wherever Mos- 
lem political power is supreme there the Moslem faith 
is almost unassailable. Where Christian political power 
is supreme and a change of faith implies no more at the 
most than social persecution, there it becomes evident 
that Islam is by no means an impenetrable bar- 
rier. It is an interesting fact that the first 
convert of the American Board in Western In- 
dia was a Moslem, and the testimony of numerous 
missionaries in North India, notably of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England and of the Presbyterian 
Board of this country, is that the Mohammedan commu- 
nities are by no means exceptionally difficult to reach. 
There have been conspicuous instances in Turkey and 
in Persia of conversions from Mohammedanism, as is 
evident from the story of John Williams, told by Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlinin The Missionary Herald, of November, 
and the fact that there has been more than one martyr 
in Northern Persia. So also there have been not a few 
instances in Egypt of conversion to a true spiritual 
Christianity among Moslems, altho the fact that Islam 
is nominally at least the ruling power makes it the more 
difficult. There is no reason why the Church should 
yield in the slightest its faith in the ultimate overcoming 
of this great religion. It needs patience, perseverance, 
wisdom, in the use of means and firm belief in success. 


WE must give the Swami Vivekananda credit for 
having learned something about the relative rank of 
his own people while he was eating beef here in Amer- 
ica. He gave a course of lectures in Madras on his re- 
turn which have been published, and from these we 
take, following the /mdian Mirror,what we may call the 
confessions of a Hindu. The old Vedic religion was, 
he tells us, beautiful and pure; but the low races 
which accepted Buddhism destroyed itall. He says: 


‘‘ Before a century had passed they brought out their 
snakes, their ghosts and all the other things their ances- 
tors used to worship, and thus the whole of India became 
one degraded mass of superstition. I have neither 
the time nor the inclination to describe to you the hideous- 
ness that came in the wake of Buddhism. The most hide- 
ous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene books 
that human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever 
conceived, the most bestial forms that ever passed under 
the name of religion have all been the creation of de- 
graded Buddhism. The Tartars and the Beluchis 
and all the hideous races came to India and became Bud- 
dhists, and assimilated with us [Indians] and brought their 
national customs, and the whole of our national life became 
a huge page of the most horrible and most bestial customs.” 


Tothis the Swami attributes the decay of the Hindu 
race: 


“‘Compared to many other races, I must tell you in plain 
words we are weak, very weak. First of all is our physical 
weakness. That physical weakness is the cause at least of 
one-third of our miseries. We are lazy; we cannot work ; we 
cannot combine ; we do not love each other; we are im- 
mensely selfish; we are what the women of Europe are; 
not three of us can come together without hating each 
other, without being jealous of each other. That is the 
state in which we are, hopelessly disorganized mobs, im- 
mensely selfish ; fighting each other for centuries, whether 
a certain mark is to be put this way or a certain that way; 
writing volumes and volumes upon such momentous ques- 
tions as whether the look of a man spoils my food or not. 
These we have been doing for the last few centuries. We 
cannot expect anything more except what we have just now 
of a race whose whole brain energy has been occupied in 
such wonderfully beautiful problems and researches! And 
we are not ashamed. Ay, sometimes we are; but we can- 
not do what we think. Think we many things and never 
do; till, parrot-like, thinking has becomea habit and never 
doing. . . . We have lost faith. Would you believe 
me, we have less faith than the English men and women, 
thousand times less faith! These are plain words, but I 
say them; cannot help it. Your blood is onlya 
pint of tar, your brain is sloughing, your body is weak. 
You talk of reforms, of ideals, and all these for the last 
one hundred years; and when it comes to practice, you are 
not to be found anywhere ; so that you have disgusted the 
whole world, and the very name of reform is a thing of 
ridicule to the whole world. The only cause is you are 
weak, weak, weak ; your body is weak, your mind is weak! 
You have no faith in yourselves. Like the down-trodden 
and broken-back-boneless worms you are.”’ 


Thatis plain talk. And here in this country are man- 
nish women and womanish men looking to India for 
light,where this man, who knows India from Hardwar 
to Cape Comorin, sees only, in his own capitals, ‘‘ THE 
MOST ROTTEN SUPERSTITIONS IN THE WORLD.”’ 


IT is a surprising but not really dangerous declara- 
tion made by Count Golochowski, the Austrian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, that Europe (meaning Continental 
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Europe) must unite in an economic war with the conti- 
nent of America. What he said in his annual address 
to the Austrian and Hungarian delegations was this: 
“The destructive competition with trans-oceanic coun- 
tries, which has partly to be carried on at present, and is 
partly to be expected in the immediate future, requires 
prompt and thorough counteracting measures. If the vital 
interests of the peoples of Europe are not to be gravely com- 
promised, they must fight shoulder to shoulder against the 
common danger, and arm themselves for the struggle with 
all the means at their disposal.”’ 
Probably the conjecture is correct that he had in mind 
no competition with the manufactures of this country, 
but with the agricultural products—wheat, beef and pork 
—ofthe United States, Canada and Argentina. Austria 
wants to supply these products herself from her great 
plains; and her recent understanding with Russia about 
Turkish affairs makes her willing that the opening of 
the Siberian railway should give Russia her share in the 
profits of agriculture rather than the American repub- 
lics. But it will not be easy to create a pan-European 
commercial agreement against this continent, and Eu- 
rope will buy where it can buy cheapest. Besides, 
England is our best customer. 


Tue sharp, decided action of Austria in threatening 
to withdraw her Ambassador from Constantinople ‘and 
to take ultimate means of redressing the wrongs her 
citizens had suffered from Turkish officials, illustrates 
the hollowness of the pretended dread of war if there 
should be any break of thé concert of the Powers. In 
this case Austria asks no permission of the Powers be- 
fore she does her full duty in protecting her citizens. 
She is not afraid that a spark willkindle war. And yet 
a spark from Austria comes much nearer the powder 
magazine than a spark from Great Britain would have 
come when Lord Salisbury was trying, in such atrem u- 
lous way, to give some protection to the Christians 
whose protector under the treaties he was. He could 
do nothing, because there was danger that if he went 
alone there would be a general European war. But 
Austria was able to run the risk, Austria, which has the 
reversion of Servia and Salonica; Austria, which would 
profit more from war with Turkey than any other 
Power except Russia. The hollowness of the excuses 
for doing nothing for the Armenians is completely ex- 
posed by this sudden and vigorous bit of statecraft. 
The Turkish nettle will not sting a brave hand. 


...-Prof. Felix Adler says one Sunday that men are 
losing their belief in God, and he suggests: 

‘* Let politics take the place of religion. If we care noth- 
ing for kings, let us devote ourselves to the State. In the 
State let us find the personal deity which is passing out of 
men’s lives. Let the State be the object of our worship. 
Let us make it sacred, and when we have done so the 
State will have taken the place of the personification. Let 
the State be that personification.” 

Then the next week he says: 

“ Religion is that something which sustains, redeems 
and consoles man intimesof need. Within all of us there 
is a great spiritual force, but we myst have God’s help in 
bringing itforth. To those who lead a thoughtful, good 
life there comes a wondrous change; a feeling of the near- 
ness with the Almighty.” 

We are reminded of Thomas Moore’s orator who 
“‘ had two tones to his voice, 
The one squeaking ¢hus, the other DOWN so.” 


....-Sheldon Jackson has been the apostle of the rein- 
deer for the Alaskans. He interested our Government 
in this plan for providing work and food for the Alas- 
kan Indians, and purchased reindeer in Siberia. Then 
he divided them among several mission stations, and 
they have been well cared for and multiplied, but have 
not yet been puttoserious work. Now comes the pictur- 
esque opportunity. At Cape Prince of Wales, on the 
furthest corner that juts out across Berings Strait, is 
Mr. Lopp, of the American Missionary Association, 
with some three hundred reindeer that he has raised. 
Now our Government sends an expedition to relieve 
several hundred whalers caught in the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean, and will take Mr. Lopp’s reindeer on a six hun- 
dred mile drive across the country to Point Barrow, 
near which the men are caught in the ice. And a little 
while ago fotks were asking what was the use of mis- 
sions to these scattered Eskimos. 


...-A Negro Baptist council in Florida sets a refresh- 
ing example to some ecclesiastical bodies in the North. 
We thus read in Zhe Florida Evangelist: 

“A Council called by the Elizabeth Baptist Church of 
Fort Reed, consisting of the following brethren [names 
given], met October 15th, to consider the advisability of 
setting apart to the Gospel ministry Brother Samuel 
McDonia, of Fort Reed, Fla. -After a careful examination 
the council unanimously voted to recommend to the church 
not to have the brother ordained, as he was found incom- 
petent by the council, the brother not being able to answer 
any of the important questions.” 

It is evident that they are learning that a bishop must 
be ‘‘ apt to teach.” 


..+eelt is not wise to advise the President,as some in- 
fluential newspapers are doing, to recommend, on the 


_ subject of currency reform, only what he has reason to 
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believe can be accomplished. He ought rather to rec- 
ommend what he thinks ought to be done. He ought 
not to assume that what needs to be done cannot or will 
not be done. His forecast might be a mistaken one. 
In any event, if he recommends the right thing and Con- 
gress falls far below it in action the responsibility will 
rest on Congress and not on the President; whereas if 
he recommends half-way measures he cannot escape 
sharing the public criticism for the failure to secure 
thorough reform. We trust he will ask for what is 
needed 


..--A letter from J. H. DeForest, D.D., one of our 
ablest missionaries in Japan, tells us that statements 
made in THe INDEPENDENT and elsewhere in reference 
to the reaction against foreign influence and foreign 
teaching in Japan, and of violence done to foreigners, 
are very much exaggerated. He especially criticises 
an article published by us in our issue of August 26th, 
written by Mr. Van Bergen. It is not true that Mr. 
Van Bergen has ever been the priacipal of the Nables’ 
School at Tokio. The head of that school has always 
been a Japanese of high rank, and Mr. Van Bergen has 
never been a teacher there. 


...+The rector of the Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner was buried last week with honor and tears. The 
church got its name from the fact that the rector of a 
neighboring more pretentious church declined to yield 
it for the funeral services of an actor, and sent them to 
‘*the litthe church around the corner,’’ where they do 
such things. Dr. Houghton was willing to give the 
man Christian burial, tho he had never himself been to a 
theater since he was a small boy. But the actors 
adopted his church from that day, and gave it help 
when in financial straits, and attended his funeral. He 
was a good man, aman of charity. He founded the 
church, and had beenits pastor for almost fifty years. 


....Since the death of Professor Snell, who was a 
member ofthe first class to graduate from Amherst Col- 
lege, and who at his death had known every student 
that had ever been in college, Prof. William S. Tyler 
has been the connecting link with the past, having been 
continuously connected with the college for sixty-eight 
years. He was a fine Greek scholar of the older literary 
type, an effective writer, and an intensely religious man, 
one of the great and marked men in our educational his- 
tory. He was the loving historian of the college, altho 
he did not live so much in the memory of the heroic days 
of Humphrey and Hitchcock and Snell, or in the older 
stress of Aschylus and Socrates, that he was not awake 
even to his last days to every sign of modern advance- 
ment. 


.-.-The horrors of lynch law were illustrated last 
week in the hanging by a mob, in North Dakota, of three 
Indians who had been convicted of murder. One of 
them had secured a new trial, and Judge Corliss, of the 
Supreme Court of that State, says he was probably in- 
nocent. The other two would certainly have been 
legally executed. This isa foul blot on the honor of 
the State; foul if they had all been guilty, monstrous if 
one was an innocent man who had applied to the courts 
for his protection. Shall this be another case where no 
lyncher is to be punished? The shame of Ohio is not 
yet redeemed. 


....Tammany gives, out of its overflowing treasury, 
$20,000 to the cause of Cuba and $20,000 for the poor of 
the city. All this must have been left over from the 
sums demanded for election purposes from corporations 
and brewers and saloons. So much has been said of 
late of how Croker and others got their sudden wealth 
that it looks well to give this surplus this time to char- 
ity; but we are uncharitable enough to remember that 
after January Ist there will be rich pickings for Tam- 
many, and a paltry forty thousand can be easily made 
up. 


....A marriage by a clergyman is a religious as well 
as a civil ceremony; and the young minister student at 
the Boston University’s Theological School, who, fora 
fee of a hundred dollars, married a couple in alion’s 
den, against the protest of his instructors, because he 
needed the money, deserved to be expelled from the in- 
stitution; and we are glad he got his deserts. 


..+»LThe New Jersey courts have refused to order a 
recount of the vote by which the anti-gambling consti- 
tutional amendment was recently adopted, very much 
to the disappointment of the gambling and saloon fra- 
ternity. It stands, therefore, to protect the people 
against any snap legislation for the benefit of race- 
track gambling. 


...-Altho the new Mills House has been open only 
three weeks, guests are being turned away nightly for 
lack of accommodations. If given a choice the poor 
man does not always select the disgraceful Bowery 
lodging-houses. 


.-.-It is not every college that can claim such a tragic 
history as Baylor University, Waco, Tex., which had 
another fight last week in which two men were killed 
and another badly wounded; and this was not football. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Baptist Congress. 


BY THE REV. LATHAN A. CRANDALL. 


THE fifteenth annual meeting of the Baptist Congress 
was held in the Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, 
November 16th-18th. This organization exists for the 
purpose of promoting ‘‘free and curteous discus- 
sion of current questions,’ and its fifteen years of 
history has abundantly justified the wisdom of 
those who were instrumental in its creation. Each 
subject is discussed by two appointed writers and 
two appointed speakers, and the question is then 
open for discussion by volunteer speakers. ‘ Are 
the Teachings of the Apostles of Equal Authority with 
those of Christ?’ was one of the vital questions con- 
sidered this year. Prof. E. D. Benton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, asserted that Jesus stood upon a dis- 
tinctly higher plane than the Apostles. He was sin- 
less, they were not; and the quality of the medium 
must affect, in some measure, the utterance. Paul 
never claimed omniscience or infallibility. Paul’s au- 
thority arose not from perfection, but from superiority. 
Paul claims to possess the truth; Jesus was that truth. 
Jesus and Paul are differenced by the fundamental basis 
of their messages, and by the processes by which they 
reached results. Paul argued, Jesus had direct percep- 
tion of truth. From every point of view we must as- 
sign tothe Apostles a very high position; but we are 
compelled to believe that Jesus occupies a still higher 
position. 

Dean W. P. McKee, of the Frances Shimer Academy, 
considered it no depreciation of Paul to say that he was 
inferior to Jesus, and could not see that Christianity 
would suffer were we to conclude that the words of 
Paul are not of equal authority with those of Jesus. 
There must be one original source of authority. By 
virtue of his identity with the Father Jesus is such 
source. Only by such identity with God can the Apos- 
tles be of equal authority with Jesus. Mr. McKee 
dwelt upon Paul’s teaching concerning marriage as 
differing from the teaching of Jesus. 

Prof. Rush Rhees, of Newton Theological Seminary, 
deemed it unfortunate that we attempt to classify Jesus 
and the Apostles with respect to authority. They do 
not altogether treat of the same things. The teaching 
of the Apostles interprets and supplements that of their 
Lord. 

Prof. C. L. Williams, of Denison University, claimed 
that the teaching of the Apostles is the teaching of 
Christ, and therefore of equal authority. The author- 
ity of the Apostles is not weakened by the absence of 
corroborative teaching by Jesus. They claimed to 
speak as directed by God. Professor Williams seemed 
disposed to defend the authority ofthe Apostles instead 
of comparing their authority with that of Jesus. 

No session called together such an audience or awa- 
kened such interest as that in which was discussed the 
question, ‘‘ Is Baptism a Prerequisite to the Lord’s Sup- 
per?’ The paper presented by O. P. Gifford, D.D., of 
Buffalo, aimed to show the logical absurdity of giving 
an affirmative answer to this question. Defining the 
term ‘‘ prerequisite,’’ he proceeded to argue that if im- 
mersion is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, affused 
Christians are unable really to partake of it. If baptism 
is a prerequisite to one of the functions of the Christian 
ife, itis to all, and we stultify ourselves when we ad- 
mit unbaptized mento a part in ourservices. The wri- 
ter denied that the New Testament gives a definite 
model of the Church. Power todiscern the Lord’s body 
is the essential condition to partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

R. H. Conwell, D.D., of Philadelphia, continued the 
discussion, taking practically the same position as that 
occupied by the preceding speaker. The Supper was 
instituted that Christ may be brought to our remem- 
brance. A great many defective Christians need to go 
to the Lord’s table that they may be reminded of the 
Cross and the sacrifice made for them. We have no 
priesthood; no man can stand between the conscience 
and God. It isthe Lord’s Supper. If a man believes 
that affusion is baptism and then feels it his privilege 
to come to the Lord’s Supper, no one has a right to say 
‘“‘thou shalt not.’’ If any church has a desire for close 
communion, it hasa right to it; if any church hasa de- 
sire for open communion, it hasa righttothat. Only 
Christ can see the heart, and only he has a right to in- 
vite. Set out the table as Christ commanded, and let 
every soui whom he invites, come. George A. Lofton, 
D.D., of Nashville, held that baptism is the door into 
the church and that inside the door is the Lord’s table. 
T. M. Banta, Esq., of New York, gloried in being an 
opencommunicant. Drs. A. A. Kendrick, J. W. Conley 
and P. S. Henson spoke on the affirmative side of the 
question. 

It has recently been said in the columns of a Baptist 
newspaper that open communion is as dead as Julius 
Cesar. This discussion leads one to question the ab- 
solute inerrancy of that statement. 

For Baptists, the question, ‘‘ Should Denominational 
Beliefs Impose Restrictions upon Religious Teachers?”’ 
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has special significance. Pres. A. K. de Blois, of Shurt- 
leff College, in opening the discussion of this question, 
took the ground that no limitation should be imposed 
upon professors in Baptist schools, as regards their 
teaching. He entered a strong plea for freedom in study, 
freedom in research and freedom in utterance, asserting 
that religious teaching limited is religious freedom de- 
stroyed. 

Speaking on the question as itis related to ministers, 
A. K. Parker, D.D., of Chicago, discriminated sharply 
between beliefs held in common and those commonly 
held. He also insisted upon the distinction between a 
belief and customs based upon that belief. The aban- 
donment of revival meetings does not prove that we 
have come to disbelieve in regeneration. Dr. Parker’s 
position seemed to be that while a minister should con- 
form to beliefs held in common, he might depart widely 
from beliefs commonly held and yet remain in the de- 
nomination. Such a minister may be the spokesman 
for an important minority, which has a right to be 
heard. 

The Rev. R. T. Jones tock very radical grounds. If 
his position was understood he would not only give un- 
limited freedom to professors and preachers, but would 
remove all conditions to membership in a Baptist 
church save an inward experience of God. Those who 
heard Mr. Jones interpreted his declarations as mean- 
ing that he does not hold baptism to be a prerequisite 
to membership in a Baptist church. 

George A. Lofton, of Nashville, considered a creed- 
less Church an absurdity. Every associated body has 
a right to fix the conditions imposed upon those who 
seek membership in it. Denominational existence 
must be maintained even if the teachers suffer. Better 
private loss than the decay of the whole body. The 
speaker made the somewhat startling statement that 
Arminianism is not tolerated in the Baptist ministry. 
He would have all those who do not believe in the in- 
errancy of the Bible, the vicarious atonement and im- 
putation, together with the ‘‘ higher critics,’ step 
down and out of the Baptist ministry and from Baptist 
institutions of learning. 

Prof. Geo. B. Foster, of the University of Chicago, 
called attention to the fact that teachers of science had 
liberated themselves from the control of the Church 
through suffering and blood. Theological science asks 
that it may enjoy the same enfranchisement. We can- 
not trust a science that has not the right to be scien- 
tific. 

P. S. Henson, D.D., of Chicago, believed in the 
largest liberty of thought and utterance; but when a 
man’s convictions contravened the accepted beliefs of 
his denomination, let him enjoy his liberty outside the 
fold. 

The sessions devoted tothe consideration of ‘‘ Our 
Government and the Oppressed of Other Nations,” 
and ‘‘ The Psychology of Conversion’”’ showed a falling 
off in attendance. This was due to the subjects rather 
than to the speakers. Prof.’ H. P. Judson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Judge P. S. Grosscup, of the United 
States District Court, Prof.O.T. Mason, of the Smithson- 
ian Institute, and George W. Northrup, Jr., of Chicago, 
spoke upon the first of these subjects. Professor Jud- 
son considered the Governmént in its relation to the 
suppression of wrongs, and Judge Grosscup set forth 
our duty in the encouragement of liberty. These pa- 
pers were admirable in spirit and convincing in their 
array of arguments. Professor Mason and Mr. Nor- 
thrup, ata late hourin the evening, held the close atten- 
tion of the audience by their clear and forcible utter- 
ances. 

‘*The Psychology of Conversion,” was considered 
by Prof. Noah Davis, of the University of Virginia, 
Pres. Nathaniel Butler, of Colby University, Pres. W. 
S. Ryland, of Russellville, Ky., and Pres. J. W. Harris. 
of Bucknell University. Dr. Davis analyzed the per- 
sonality and pointed out the process by which man 
comes to God. President Butler cited a concrete case 
of conversion, and considered it from the psychological 
point of view. 

‘“The Power of the Cross in the Life of the Be- 
liever,’”’ was the closing theme. Dr. J. T. Dickinson, 
in an address of great beauty and power, lifted the au- 
dience to a high spiritual plane, and furnished a most 

inspiring close to this meeting of the Congress. 

Mention should be made of the delightful reception 
and luncheon given on Wednesday noon by President 
and Mrs. W. R. Harper, and which was thoroughly ap- 

preciated by those in attendance upon the Congress. 


, 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


ARCHBISHOP RYAN, of Philadelphia, has issued a 
letter, calling attention to the Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions of the President and of the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and directed rectors to provide for such devotions 
as they deem proper for the occasion. 


....The forecasts of the Pope’s forthcoming Encycli- 
cal on the Manitoba school question all indicate that it 
will not favor the ‘Laurier-Greenway settlement; but 
will insist on the positions taken in previous encyc- 
licals, namely, Catholic schools, with Catholic teachers, 
under Catholic control. 
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..-.The Rev. F. B. Meyer, whose addresses were so 
popular in this country last winter, expects to return, 
reaching here by the middle of January and remaining 
till the latter part of February. Arrangements are 
being made for short missions in the large cities of the 
East and Middle West. 


....-The Texas Baptist State. Convention has passed 
resoluiions declaring that Dr. Whitsitt ought ‘to resign 
the presidency of the Southern. Baptist Theological 
Seminary immediately, failing in which the trustees 
ought to remove him. This is based on the ground that 
the present agitation is threatening division. 


....The Dutch Missionary Society is about to cel- 
ebrate its centennial. It has been proposed to raise a 
memorial fund, amounting to 100,000 florins. The mis- 
sionary, the Rev. U. Rooker, subscribed the first 1,000 


florins. At present the fund amounts to about $75,- 
ooo, and is rapidly approaching the contemplated 
figure. 


... The Presbyterian Synod of Montana, at its recent 
meeting,took up the question of occupying new fields, 
and adopted the following resolution: 


“‘Never toenter a field in which any evangelical branch 
of the Church of Christ is already supplying the religious 
needs of the people, until, after a careful investigation, 
there is reason to believe that there is both a demand and 
need for our work.”’ 


....The Council of Colored Presbyterian Ministers of 
the Middle Atlantic States, including Maryland and the 
District of Columbia, held its fourth annual session re- 
cently in Troy, N. Y. The session lasted four days. 
Among the topics discussed were, aside from those per- 
taining to the general welfare of the Church, ‘‘A True 
Pride of Race Development,” ‘‘The Colored Pres- 
byter,” and ‘“‘A Plea forthe Colored People of the 
Northr.”’ 


....-lbe American Board reports the receipt in Oc- 
tober of $53,866, against $46,532 in October, 1896. The 
increase is entirely in legacies, donations having fallen 
off somewhat. Forthe two months the donations remain 
about the same as last year. Legacies have advanced 
over $20,000, so that the total—$79,952—is $22,000 more 
than during the two months of the previous year. In 
addition to these receipts $10,290 has been received for 
the debt. 


....The treasurer of the Uganda Book Fund, in con- 
nection with the mission of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, reports that the receipts during the past four 
years have amounted to $15,000, two-thirds of which, or 
$10,000, being received from Uganda in payment for 
books sent thither. That the Christians of that prov- 
ince should pay out an average of $2,500 a year for Bi- 
bles, prayer-books, etc., gives a vivid conception of the 
vigor-of the work among them. 


....Professor Késtlin has recently revealed a secret, 
which has been sacredly kept since 1892. In that year 
acouple of masons, employed at the repairs of the 
Schloss-Kirche at Wittemberg, dug to a depth of seven 
feet and accidentally discovered the remains of Luther’s 
coffin, consisting of a ruinous mass of wood and metal, 
but still containing the dust of the great reformer. 
The bones were in a fair state of preservation, but 
every trace of clothing and ornaments had disap- 
peared. 


_....The Basel Missionary Society recently held its 
eighty-second annual meeting, which was very largely 
attended. Its complaint is the usual one—viz., that of 
inadequate financial support. Its debt amounts to 
85,000 marks. This deficit is partly owing to the exten- 
sion of the work in West Africa, which field was opened 
ten years ago, and now has ten central stations with 
g1 sub-stations. Last July eight new African mission- 
aries were ordained. Two members of the new mission 
died during the last year; one from disease, the other 
from the results of an accident at Camerun. 


...-It is said that a young man, whose name is not 
given, after a march of nine hours from Bordj-Bou- 
Arreridj, has discovered the ruins of the old Arabic 
capital Kalaa, once the chief seat of the Ulmmadites. 
Among them were the remains of an old mosque, which 
had evidently been rebuilt from the ruins of an ancient 
Christian Church, on the plan of the Basilica. Near it 
was a wash-basin, fed by a fountain, constructed of 
beautiful variegated marble. It betrays its Christian 
origin by a double Latin cross, with an almost effaced 
inscription, evidently on ancient Christian mono- 
grain. 


.... The American Institute is pressing for the study 
of the Bible in women’s clubs, one special object being 
the preparation of women who are engaged in Sunday- 
school work for their duties by a widerand more thorough 
study than they ordinarily receive. To the objection 
that the introduction of these topics intoclubs will bring 
up discussions on doctrinal questions which may destroy 
their unity, it is replied that so far as there is experi- 
ence this has not proved to be the result. Emphasis is 
laid upon essentials and lines along which there is 
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substantial agreement, and as a result dissensions are 
forgotten. 


....The New York Port Society is the oldest organi- 
zation for work among seamen in this country. It held 
its seventy-ninth anniversary at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Church last Sunday. During the past year 6,695 
seamen have visited the rooms in Madison Street and 
its two branches, one in Brooklyn and one on the West 
Side. Letters from all parts of the country show how 
the sailors themselves appreciate these efforts. Re- 
cently the rooms of the West Side branch have been 
enlarged and improved, and the society is in excellent 
condition for its work. 


....At the recent meeting of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union one of the prominent questions was 
with regard tothe Temple at Chicago. It was decided 
to make a strong effort to meet the deficit and secure 
the building entirely for the organization. In order to 
do that it was necessary to raise $300,000, and Miss Wil- 
lard announces that she will contribute herself $3,000 
toward thisfund. This amount was raised by women 
throughout the country and given to her as a memorial 
testimonial on the occasion of her fiftieth birthday. It 
has been in the bank ever since, and she says that she 
cannot better show her love to the women who gave it 
than by putting into this fund. 


....-The American Missionary Association, which 
occupies a station at Cape Prince of Wales, the most 
westerly point of North America, and has there a herd 
of reindeer, is going to assist the United States Govern- 
ment in efforts to relieve the whalers who are ice bound 
in the Arctic Ocean north of Alaska. Their mission- 
ary has been authorized to render every assistance to 
the Government. The station has the largest day- 
school in Alaska, with an average attendance of more 
than rooeach year. It has also an industrial depart- 
ment, and has aided in training the Eskimos, of whom 
the missionary speaks highly as a fine race of people, 
to herd the domestic reindeer introduced from Siberia. 


....In the latter part of October there was an All- 
India Epworth League Convention held at Calcutta. 
There were addresses not merely from prominent mis- 
sionaries, members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but from representatives of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, and prominent Christian workers inevery depart- 
ment in India. The Epworth League of India and Malay- 
sia is in close affiliation with the parent League in this 
country. It operates in fourteen different languages in 
India, and the missionary workers are enthusiastic in 
regard to its great usefulness. There was full dis- 
cussion of the different phases of work, and great em- 
phasis was placed upon the necessity for reaching the 
young people, and thus raising a generation of earnest 
Christian men and women to meet the peculiar difficul- 
ties attending increased education and. general pros- 
perity. 


....The work inaugurated under the auspices of Ross 
Winans in Baltimore for providing better accommoda- 
tions for mechanics, and developed under thecare of the 
late Edward A. Lawrence, D.D., received a severe check 
by the suddendeath of Mr. Lawrence. Others, however, 
have taken it up, and there is prospect of its being car- 
ried on with a good degree of success. A corporation 
has been formed entitled ‘‘ The Lawrence Memorial 
Association, for maintaining the work begun by Ed- 
ward A. Lawrence, D.D.,in Winans tenements.’”’ It may 
be remembered that Dr. Lawrence, as the pastor of the 
Congregational church, took up his residence among 
these tenements; and the house that he occupied has 
been purchased, and is used as the headquarters of the 
work. The progress ef the work so far warrants the 


_belief on the part of the workers that increased facili- 


ties will insure a greater proportionate increase of suc- 
cess. 


....According to reports from Russia, there is a pos- 
sibility that the religious situation will be materially 
alleviated. The famous M. Constantin Pobiedonost- 
seff, Procurator of the Russian Synod, it is said, will 
be relieved of his post and be succeeded by Count Igna- 
tieff, now Governor of the Province of Kieff. The 
Count is a thorough-going Russian, and believes heart- 
ily in aggressive Russian policy; but. he has always 
shown himself able to recognize changing circumstances 
and influences. During the Russo-Turkish War he 
cordially indorsed Bible work in the Russian Army; 
and altho the Bibles thus sold were afterward confis- 
cated when the army entered Odessaand were burned, 
inall probability with the Count’s knowledge, still it 
shows that he realizes the inadvisability of the Gov- 
érnment’s opposing itself to the trend of religious liber- 
ty in thought and action. If the report is correct, we 
may hope to hear of improvement in the condition of 
many of those who have suffered most from the bitter 
hostility of the Synod. 


....Among the various jubilee meetings of the pres- 
ent year is that of the Band of Hope in England. The 
first meeting of this association was held on November 
oth, 1847. A minister and his wife, the Rev. Jabezand 
Mrs. Tunnicliff, had for some time brought a number of 
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children together to hear and sing temperance songs 
and pledge themselves to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors. On that date they held a great united meeting 
and commenced the world-wide organization of Bands 
of Hope which has been taken up by all sects and parties 
alike. In the United Kingdom alone there are over 
3,000,000 children in these bands; few city parishes are 
without them, and there is scarcely a Nonconformist 
chapel that has nota flourishing branch, while the 
Church of England Band of Hope Union is one of the 
largest societies of young people in the world. Nearly 
10,000 English preachers delivered commemorative ser- 
mons during jubilee week, among them the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at St. Paul’s, while others spoke 
at Westminster Abbey and a number of other prominent 
churches. 


....The judicial commission appointed. by the New 
York Presbytery, in the case of Mr. Herman Warsza- 
wiak, the Jewish missionary, reported at the regular 
meeting last week. There had been a previous special 
meeting, but through irregularity the report was not ac- 
cepted. At the last meeting the report, which indorses 
the action of the session of the Fifth Avenue Church, 
condemning Mr. Warszawiak, was accepted by the 
Presbytery, altho there were very earnest protests on 
the part of some members. There appears to have been 
some confusion, owing to the fact that it was a judicial 
commission that was appointed and not a committee. 
The action of a judicial committee may be revised by 
the Presbytery; the action of a judicial commission is 
final, and the only appeal is not to the Presbytery, but 
to the Synod. Mr. Warszawiak’s counsel, the Rev. 
James G. Patterson, was very earnest in his defense of 
the missionary, and claimed that he had not been prop- 
erly treated or his case fairly heard by the commission; 
and he openly charged that the action cf the Presby- 
tery was controlled by money influence of persons who 
were personally opposedto the man. Appeal is made 
to the New York Synod. 


....The Christian Scientists have dedicated a fine 
new church building in Chicago, costing $108,000. It 
is described as being a beautiful example of Grecian 
architecture. It is intended to seat between 1,600 and 
2,000 people. It was dedicated free of debt, and it is 
estimated that 8,000 people attended the four services 
held on Sunday, November 14th. This church, which 
was organized in 1886, is now reported to have a mem- 
bership of 1,600. There was an elaborate musical pro- 
gram for each service, and there were addresses, which 
were given by the readers. There are no preachers or 
pastors. A letter wasread from Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
the foundress of the denomination, in which she set 
forth the doctrines of what shecalls the Science cf 
Christianity. In referringto her, one of the readers 
said that she had ‘‘ penetrated the depths of current 
systems of doctrine, beliefs and practice, and discov- 
ered the utter frailty of their basis and tenure,” and by 
an ‘‘influx of a divine understanding she gained a su- 
persensible grasp of the facts of Being which enabled 
her to reveal to human apprehension the demonstrable 
science of‘ life, which she named Christian Science.”’ It 
is stated that there are now 319 regularly organized 
churches of Christian Science in the United States, Can- 
ada and England, and that the denomination is rapidly 
growing. 


....On Sunday, November 21st, was celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the well-known Jerry 
McAuley Rescue Mission on Water Street, this city. 
This is said to be the first really genuine rescue work 
ever started, and has given the impulse to so many 
similar efforts all over the country and the world. The 
story of the conversion of McAuley, following on what 
was known as the John Allen excitement, attending 
ing the missionary meetings in one of the most notori- 
ous dance-houses of the city, has been told many times. 
Sent to prison when nineteen years old for fifteen years 
and six months, he professed his conversion under 
preaching in the prison chapel. On coming out of 
prison there was no one to care for him, and he fell to 
drinking. One time while drunk he heard mission- 
aries talking of Christ in his vicinity, and he followed 
the missionary, saying, ‘‘l used to love that name in 
prison long ago, but I lost him. I wish I knew where 
I could find him.”” The missionary did everything in 
his power to care for him, and at last after several 
lapses he held firm, and four years later started the 
Water Street Mission. For eleven years one of his con- 
verts, Stephen H. Hadley, has had charge of the work. 
The anniversary exercises were held in Carnegie Hall, 
and a number of eminent speakers were invited, among 
them Bishop C. C. McCabe and President Moss, of the 
Police Board, while Mr. Sankey sang. There was also 
a large gathering of rescue workers from all parts of 
the country, and their presentation of the work was 
very interesting. 


..-.The Pope’s view as to the place, dignity, glory 
and influence of the Virgin Mary is set forth in-his re- 


>eent Encyclical. _He says she was predestined from all 
-eternity to be ‘‘the Mother of the Incarnate Word,” 
_that she was ever honored by the Son of God, that she 
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was associated with him in two miracles, and that in 
his last moments on the cross he committed her to his 
beloved disciples. ‘The Popeas Vicar of Christ on earth 
must never cease to promote her honor. After com- 
mending societies which offer prayer to the Virgin, the 
Pope defines the difference between prayers offered to 
her and prayers offered to the saints. He says: 


‘From the fact that this warfare of prayer is ‘ enrolled 
under the name of the Mother of God.’ fresh efficacy and 
fresh honor are thereby added to it. Hence the frequent 
repetition in the Rosary of the ‘ Hail. Mary’ after each 
‘Our Father.’ So far from this derogating in any way 
from the honor due to God,as tho it indicated that we 
placed greater confidence in Mary’s patronage than in 
‘God’s power, it is rather this which especially moves God, 
and wins his mercy forus. We are taught by the Catholic 
faith that we may pray not only to God himself, but also to 
the Blessed in Heaven, tho ina different manner; be- 
cause we ask from God as from the Source of all 
good, but from the Saints as from _ intercessors. 
> Now, of all the Blessed in Heaven, who can com- 
pare with the august Mother of God in obtaining grace ? 
Who seeth more clearly in the Eternal Word what troubles 
oppressus, what are our needs? Who is allowed more 
power in moving God? Whocan compare with her in ma- 
ternal affection? Wedo not pray to the Blessed in the 
same way asto God; for we ask the Holy Trinity to have 
mercy on us, but we ask all the Saints to pray for us. Yet 
our manner of praying to the Blessed Virgin has some- 
thing in common with our worship of God, so that the 
Church even addresses to her the words with which we 
pray to God: ‘ Have mercy on sinners.’ The members of 
the Rosary Sodality, therefore, do exceedingly well in 
weaving together, as in a crown, so many salutations and 
prayers to Mary. For, so great is her dignity, so great her 
favor before God, that whoever in his need will not have 
recourse to her, is trying to fly without wings.” 


....The International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations held its anniversary last week. 
There were the usual reports of the secretaries, each 
man condensing into a few minutes, not exceeding ten, 
the gist of a work that for its value and interest is prob- 
ably appreciated by few people. There was first the 
educational report of the evening and trade schools, 
planned to meet the needs of the thousands of young 
men who have had nothing more than a primary educa- 
tion, and to provide instruction in the different trades, 
to which comparatively little attention is paid by many 
organizations. A diagram showing how, while general 
education and prosperity has advanced in both this 
country and England, crime, both adult and juvenile, 
has lessened in England but increased in this country, 
was a most telling object-lesson in the need of meeting 
the great immigration of the lower classes from Europe, 
including vast numbers of young men, many of them 
unable to read or write and with no moral stamina to 
resist evil. There was the report of the railroad secre- 
tary telling how, during even this depressing period, 
there has been phenomenal advance, and several of 
the largest railroad systems in the country are reach- 
ing out for a thorough extension of the Y. M.C. A. 
work along their lines. There were the reports of 
new buildings erected in Chicago, the railroad men 
taking hold and providing a full share of the funds, 
and the railroad officers meeting them cordially, 
heartily, and providing all needed facilities. There 
were the reports of the general field secretaries, 
telling of efforts for the colored people of the South, of 
the rehabilitation of discouraged entérprises in many 
cities, the infusion of new light into organizations that 
had been overwhelmed with discouragement. There 
was the report of the college department, giving a won- 
derful view of the developmentin the colleges and uni- 
versities, not merely of this country but of foreign lands, 
notably of Scandinavia and Germany; scarcely less 
markedly in India, Japan, China and Australasia. It 
almost seemed as if each report was more important and 
the work represented more effective than any other, and 
altogether the impression left was one of activity and 
power that is not excelled by any organization for 
Christian work in the world. The executive depart- 
ment paid a well-deserved tribute to the faithfulness 
and ability of the office corps, and the energy and self- 
sacrificing devotion of the men at the head of the dif- 
ferent departments. Some conception of the work 
accomplished is shown by the fact that in the 
thirty-one years the number of Associations has grown 
from go to 1,429, and the total membership from 15,498 
to 248,734 Then there were no buildings, now there 
are 330, valued at over $17,000,000; then the expense of 
local work was $50,000, now it is nearly $2,500,000. The 
international work in this country, including all super- 
intendence of the local organizations and the develop- 
ment of the departments, was $522; it is now a trifle 
over 73,000. The work abroad has grown from nothing 
to nearly $20,000. Similar figures might be given in 
regard to every department. One special characteris- 
tic of the addresses both of the secretaries and others 
who followed, including ex-Vice Chancellor Blake, of 
Canada, and some of the leading business men of this 
city, was the intense earnestness for spiritual life. 
The one thought dominating every speech was ‘‘the 
young men of the world for Christ,’’ and with all the 
effort at complete and efficient organization this spirit 
was felt to be absolutely essential to success. The 
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mechanism, perfect as it is, almost disappeared in the 
géneral tone of earnest Christian work. 


-...-The Methodist General Missionary Committee 
concluded its annual session in Philadelphia on Tues- 
day of last week. The scope of its missions, home and 
foreign, may be seen from the following appropriations 
made for the calendar year 1898, 


ForREIGN Missions, 


NRE ass angut CAsiiesb adic oeecls acdvcdes . $129,066 
NI ie cis grits s Lotsd vucrage «onc hn +» 9,100 
MR kk oN. og ek Sn alk bed ae 36,264 
NS oon ai ww oglnnc gala 7,395 
5 oo ois.n wCisdaiinn caderek Mchvga 12,581 
Se ocias sdocsia-siciey sen ue uses 16,490 
a eas sof cues soaedics ce cesas 7,483 
Finland and St. Petersburg............ 4,585 
META Seales Ce dicvesvivegblacncicuiass 9,000 
SU ERs Ge sie iii waive be abs odedS 40,438 
South America............. se abaya ee 42.436 
Western South America............... 28,812 
NN eg wea Siale ang s vodeiienaessies 48,015 
Ns SR ori. oc. cisivvae Le oupiees sak 14,250 
MN th, Misialle cts ad Sian Golg Da Ohn< dieidé core 110,590 
a a bisich ila danrintatciwe aialwdeie siocineinccere 47,000 
I aie es cetarclly Ak ace Gcae-n:e cle Laeeiesin 13,975 
Total for foreign missions............. $577,480 


DomEsric MIssIONs. 
Non-English-speaking: 








_ | MADR a eae $1,550 
MMI Nei thcvcycsdoskectovcieeda 30,711 
Norwegian and Danish............ 19,850 
NR a thre Ta tive Svea ca'eseneiode 42,015 
SRE tah conta earakecdens 4,710 
MN disks Ara otsta ae. a Sis dais sicln aia ielo'e 13,350 
INE slab acs inios toes conc ow cdeedie 10,200 
enn LES Ee ie eR se eae 7,500 
Bohemian and Hungarian......... 8,566 
EIR Ba 2 Pies dn nn ste 5 cree walg bicinsaaioie 12,224 
RINNE 6 d.oi.0ic va giesicinces binsecine 800 
UIE a a pecan tines ccs pars avoncks 400 
=e $151,876 
(MMERIOE INCOME. 5 0220's 5 con coos co 7,411 
PI IE Re cob woccsicedcecesecdiecs 283,143 
Total for domestic missions........... $442,430 
POTCIM IMIERIOND S66 0 <5.ccccesecccves ses 577480 
IU a 5.0 6:cises siéaeicicincinvedieeicns 110,000 
‘Total appropriations ......60..ccessese $1,129,910 


Resolutions were passed, apropos of a discussion, in 
one of the South American missions, of the result of the 
Higher Criticism, declaring that the General Commit- 
tee expects its missionaries in all fields ‘‘to maintain 
uncompromisingly the views taught by our Church of 
the inspiration and authority of the Bible, and of the 
Divine origin of the evangelical doctrines which were 
preached by the founders of Methodism with the Holy 
Ghost and power ’’; urging them to teach to both in- 
quirers and converts, and to students ‘‘only those 
things which are most assuredly believed among us, 
avoiding doubtful hypotheses and all questions liable to 
perplex upon non-essentials, those newly come to faith, 
or to diminish their reverence for the Bible, and the 
only and the sufficient rule of faith and practice ”; and 
requesting the bishops to direct the attention of mis- 
sionaries, presiding elders and others to these resolu- 


tions. 
Missions. 


Changed Conditions in Japan. 


BY J. L. ATKINSON, D.D., 








MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


JAPAN used to be regarded as a quaint little paradise 
full of all manner of strange curiosities, of people with 
exquisite manners, and of lovely women. Sir Edwin 
Arnold and others dipped their pens in rainbowink in 
order to give the proper tints and luster to the land, the 
people and the charm of life here. Their entrancing 
pictures brought many a tourist to Japan, and made 
many others of the Occidental world wish that they, 
too, could come and enjoy the quaint loveliness, the 
choice etiquet and the soft luxury of the life so common 
over here. 

That paradisiacal period has now passed away, if it 
ever existed, and Japan is out among the thorns and 
thistles of a hard old world, struggling with much pain 
and sweat of brow for individual and national exist- 
ence, as are all the other nations of the earth. 

Since the ‘‘ Japan-China war’’—as the Vernacular 
Press always speaks of it—Japan has become conscious 
of itself to an extent that makes it avariciously and ag- 
gressively ambitious for wealth, power, influence and 
pleasure. All classes of society seem to be dominated 
by this self-consciousness and spirit. The completion 
of the war, the rich indemnity of territory and of coin, 
inflamed the hearts of the people, and brought them 
into a state of self-esteem and self-assertion that would 
have been apt to bring sudden disaster, had it not been 
for the act of the Russian, French and German alliance, 
that forbade the taking of any territory on the main- 
land of China. That action was a sore disappointment 
and bitter humiliation to Japan; but even then the glory 
and the profit of the war were So enormous that the 
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whole nation felt that in the sight of the nations of the 
earth it had once and for all time assumed the foga v?- 
rilis, and that it must henceforth consider and conduct 
itself as one of the great Powers of the earth, and be so 
considered and treated by them. 

This acute self-consciousness has worked both be- 
néficently and harmfully on the people. On the benefi= 
Gent side of the a¢count we niust place all the efforts 
made by the Government and the people to provide 
themselves with a naval and mercantile marine ade- 
quate tothe new and larger needs of the times, the ex+ 
tension of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, elec+ 
tric lighting systems, and the establishment of mills 
and factories for the production of a large variety of 
textile and other goods; all the eager preparation for 
taking under their rule in July, 1899, the representa- 
tives of the Occidental nations who have been living 
and doing business in Japan for so many years, but who 
have not been subject to her laws; all the active inter- 
est in educational matters indicated by the establish- 
ment of a second National University, and by increas- 
ing the number of preparatory and technical schools; 
alsoall the energetic endeavors that are being constant- 
ly made to organize and develop new business interests. 

On the harmful side of the account we must place the 
increased self-conceit of the many, the pugnacious self- 
assertion of large numbers of the lower classes, the 
common neglect of the old-time amenities of social life, 
the reckless disregard of questions of honor and of 
morality on the part of numbers of high and low alike 
in their eagerness to possess themselves of wealth and 
pleasure in some of their yaried forms, and the greatly 
increased dissoluteness of life that is everywhere man- 
ifest. Japanas a whole is distinctly more self con- 
scious, more self-assertive, more pugnacious, more 
greedily avaricious and more rough and rude to-day 
than at any time before the Japan-China War. 

Still, when the two sides of the account are balanced, 
Ithink it will be found that the heavy margin of gain 
is on the beneficent side. The harmful side is only too 


clearly and regretfully apparent, especially to foreign 


residents and tourists; but these should not forget that 
changed Japan is working out under exciting conditions, 
new and momentous problems—problems on the solu- 
tion of which depend the whole future of her domestic 
peace and prosperity, and of her satisfactory standing 
among the nations of the earth. 

Some of the items placed on the harmful or debit side 
of the account are, perhaps, unavoidably incident to 
this strenuous, uncomfortable period, and may be ex- 
pected to drop into the abyss of time when the condi- 
tions that have developed them have passed away; tho 
that will not be unless the ‘‘ powers that be,” judicial 
and police, find some way of overawing the coolie class, 
who are now lawless masters of the situation, and who 
terrorize those to whom before the war they cringed or 
eagerly served. 

The conduct of high and low alike that is contrary to 
sound morals can only be corrected by the fuller incom- 
ing and firmer root-taking of moral teachings that have 
more vitality and more uplifting and moving power than 
the ancient moral systems of Japan possess. 
is true also of religion. 

There is alife and an urgency about changed Japan 
that necessitates also different methods of doing Chris- 
tian work. Five, ten, fifteen and twenty years ago 
young men, and middle aged, and elderly would visit 
the missionary at his home and spend many consecutive 
hours in leisurely asking innumerable questions of a 
secularand religious nature, and in listening to long and 
linguistically painful replies. The callers are fewer in 
these days and the visits shorter. Briefly! Kantanni is 
now the popular word. Books and booklets that were 
written a decade ago need to be rewritten or replaced 
with those that are up to date in both matter and 
manner; and other departments ef work need also to be 
brought to up-to-date conditions. 

The missionaries and the leading pastors are aware 
of all that I have written, and of more, and are revi- 
sing and adapting their methods accordingly; still, 
whatever changes may be made in methods of work, it is 
quite clear that the materialistic, self-centered and 
somewhat lawless spirit aroused by the war wili not be 
easily or quickly changed or overcome. 


The same 


Kose. 


Biblical Research. 
Zahn on the Logia.: 


THE leading conservative patristic scholar of Germany 
is,without any doubt, Professor Zahn, of the University 
of Erlangen, who has recently published the first 
half of a new Introduction to the New Testament that 
is a masterpiece of careful and thoroughgoing study of 
the sources. Zahn’s researches, especially as evidenced 
by his classical History of the New Testament Canon, 





has for a dozen and more years been in the very depart- 


ment to which the Logia belong; and his views on the 
find quite naturally are of special interest. These we 
find in the 7heologisches Literaturblatt, of Leipzig, Nos. 
35 and 36 a. c., where more than ten columns of closely 
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printed and condensed investigations are to be found. 
From this source we reproduce the following, giving in 
substance the conclusions of the Erlangen savant. 

It is quite evident that we do not have before us in 
the new Logia an extract from the work of Papias. For 
the latter, as indicated by the title and everything else 
known concerning it, was not so much acollection of the 
Sayings of Christ as rather an interpretation of these; 
altho it is certain that the sayings therein commented 
on by Papias, as also by the older exegetes, were there 
given in their original wording. In the Logia, how- 
ever, we have certain sayings without any comment or 
explanation. Nor is it thinkable that an explanation 
was added after a group of sayings had been given; for 
the collection is without any inner connection, so that 
they could not form the subject of a summary exegesis. 
This, too, is the view of the editors of the first edition. 
They, however, are of the opinion that by their dis- 
covery they have for the first time unearthed a con- 
crete example of what is to be understood by the 
term Logia, which, according to the testimony of Papias, 
had _been compiled by Matthew, and this under the title 
Aéyca kuptaxd, upon which Papias has written his Com- 
mentary. This, however, is very doubtful. We have 
in these Logia the fragment of a do0k. But Papias did 
not comment on a 400k, but on such Sayings of Jesus 
as he deemed deserving or in need of explanations; 
and these Sayings he did not extract from one particu- 
lar book or from several books only, but also from oral 
tradition. From his testimony concerning the writings 
of Mark and of Matthew, it appears that he took great 
interest in these writings because they contained many 
Logia. It is, therefore, quite natural that he should 
have selected many of the Sayings that he wished to 
explain from these books. The clearest evidence that 
Papias also drew from oral traditions for his Logia, is 
found in Irenzus v, 33, 3-4. Here we find, in addition 
toa lengthy discourse of Jesus, also a reply from Judas, 
ananswer fromthe Lord,and a comment from Papias. 
But, in reference to Matthew, it is an old question 
whether his work wasacollection of the Sayings of 
Jesus ora Gospel. It is impossible to repeat in this 
connection what has been urged, now for sixty years, 
against the former view, which has created such havoc 
in the department of Gospel criticism. But even ifthe 
first view were adopted it would not be. allowable to con- 
struct a picture of what the work of Matthew was on the 
basis of the newly discovered Logia. Many and impor- 
tant Sayings of Christ could, in the nature of the case, 
not have been handed down and, accordingly, not be 
formulated in writing without an account of the histor- 
ical events that occasioned them, the persons addressed, 
etc. A few sentences which could be utilized with- 
out such additional explanations could not have con- 
stituted the main substance of the book which gave the 
name of its author to the first book in the New Testa- 
ment collection. Then, too, such a collection of Sayings 
would of necessity been have arranged in accordance 
with some principle of division, such as dogmatical, eth- 
ical, etc. Just the very opposite is the case in the new 
Logia. Then, too, the constant repetition of the Aéyec 
*Incove shows that they are not the part of a uniform 
book. Composed in this way even so smali a book as 
Mark would have continued this expression about four 
hundred times.» The fiction of the learned that there 
existed in primitive Christianity a work the contents of 
which consisted of nothing but Logia, or even may have 
been entitled Aéy:a xvpiaxd or Adyia "Inoov, finds no con- 
firmation in the papyrus find of Oxyrhynchos. 

After a lengthy and interesting discussion of the in- 
terpretation and text of each Logion, in which, among 
other changes, Zahn suggests in Logion II to alter the 
uh) vnotebonte into prnorévonte, the writer sums up his 
conclusions in the following: 

1. The Gospel out of which a skilful hand has ex- 
tracted these sentences turns out to be a comparatively 
late product. 

2. It shows its dependence on our Gospel of Matthew 
and of Luke by combining words and thoughts which 
are found separated and distinct in these two Gospels, 
but stand in close proximity to each other, and utilizes 
these for the construction of new Saying; c/. Logia 
VI and VIJ. Aliso Logion VIII and the first half of 
Logion V are evidences of this. 

3. The collection presupposes a text of Luke, which 
had already undergone some changes by the contem- 
poraneous use of Matthew and a comparison with this 
Gospel; cf. Logion I. 

4. The theological and christological expressions not 
only go beyond those found in the synoptic Gospels, 
but even beyond John. Inso far as they find anything 
analogous in the New Testament they aredistinguished 
from the style of the canonical writers by this, that Je- 
sus here says concerning himself what in the New Tes- 
tament is said of himonly by the Apostles; cf. Logion 
Ill. 

5. The basis of a fantastic, paritheistically and pan- 
christianly inclined speculation is found in Logion V. 

6. The binding authority of the Sabbath law, and 
with this of any portion of the Mosaic ceremonial law, 
is based on the authority of Christ; cf. Logion II. 

7. If this last-mentioned fact shows that this collec- 
tioa grew out of Jewish-Christian soil, this cannot have 
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beenthe Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, which is ex- 
cluded by Logia I to V. 

8. However natural it may be to see in this Egyptian 
papyrus find a fragment of the Gospel to the Egyptians, 
this nevertheless can scarcely be the case. We indeed 
know but very little concerning this Gospel; but yet so 
much is certain that its contents were not Judaizing in 
its Christian teaching. 

9. Nothing seems to be left but the Greek Gospel of 
the Ebionites, which was probably known to Clemens 
and Origen, and which originated about 170 A.D. This 
Gospel has the same compilation character found in 
these Logia; and, like these, shows a dependence on 
Luke, and in other respects departs most boldly from 
the canonical tradition. There are good reasons for 
believing that this Gospel of the Ebionites, the so-called 
Gospel of the Twelve, originated in the same circles 
that produced the pseudo-Clementine literature, as also 
the Bible translation and exegesis of Symmachus, after 
which writer of the fourth century the whole party was 
called Symmachiani. Their doctrines agree with those 
taught in the Logia. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for December 5th. 


CHRIST’S HUMILITY AND EXALTATION.— 
PHIL. 2: I-It. 


GOLDEN TExt.—‘‘ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” —PHIL. 2: 5. 

Notss.—‘‘/f there is.’’—Which there certainly is. 
‘* Consolation.’’ — Rather, exhortation. ‘In 
Christ.”",—On the ground of Christ’s work and love, 
such as he gives, beginning v. 5. ‘*Fulfil.”’—Make 
full and complete. ‘* Faction.’’—A seeking factious- 
ly for one’s own advantage or self-will. ‘Being in 
the form of God.’’—This refers to Christ’s pre-existence 
as the second person of the Trinity. “* Thought it 
not a prize.”"—Did not grasp or clutch at his equality 
with God as a dignity which must be jealously kept up. 
‘‘Emptied himself.’’—That is, of the state of honor 
and dignity he enjoyed. ‘‘He humbled himself.’’— 
Even more than his taking the form of a servant would 
require. ‘*Vea, the death of the cross.’’—The most 
ignominious possible. ‘* Wherefore.’’—Because he 
thus humbled himself. “A name which is above 
every name.’’—The name of Lord, as stated in v. 11. 
“In the name of Jesus.” —WhichisLord. We pray 
now in his name. ‘* Things in Heaven.’’—Beings in 
Heaven. ‘*Things on earth.”’—Living men. 
‘* Things under the earth.’’—The dead. The idea is that 
whoever bows in prayer, whoever and wherever he may 
be, shall pray in and by the name of Jesus. ‘i 
Lord.’’—The name of glory and victory secured by his 
humiliation. 

Instruction.—The highest, noblest ground of exhorta- 
tion isChrist. It is the influence of Christ, the thought 
of him, the mind that he had, that is the ground of all 
Christian exhortation and influence. 

‘“*Tf there be any?’’ Whocan doubt it? What other 
influence has there been but Christ? What else would 
have led men to give up their selfishness, to go forth 
to redeem a wicked world from sin and ignorance and 
ruin? 

The greatest joy a father can have is to see his sons 
and daughters growing up upright and harmonious 
men and women. So Paul felt that nothing would make 
him so happy as to see the churches he founded strong 
in their kindly unity and fellowship. But Christ felt 
this still more. In his last prayer for his disciples this 
was his chief petition: ‘‘ That they may be one, that 
the world may know that Thou hast sent me.” How 
wicked, then, it is for churches to be divided into sects 
jealous of each other’s success, or for Christians in any 
church to be greedy of their own honor. 

No other grace is so lovable as humility, and hardly 
any other more difficult. It is easy to think ourselves 
better than other people; but ‘‘to esteem others better 
than themselves” is hard. Yet arethey not? You are 
one; they are many. You may have merits they have 
not; but have they not merits which you lack? And 
even if you were better than any one of them, can you 
not see how sweet it would be not to lord it over them, 
but to give them the precedence? 

What was the mind which was in Christ Jesus? It 
was not self-seeking, but self-sacrifice. We are most 
like Christ when we forget ourselves most and remem- 
bers others most. His incarnation was the most won- 
derful exhibition conceivable of self-forgetting. This 
was his constant lesson to his disciples. 

If Christ did not think the divine honors of Heavena 
prize to be eagerly seized, but voluntarily emptied him- 
self of them, simply to do good to men, what honor 
could not*we give up for each other? 

Christ is highly exalted because he humbled himself. 
He said himself that he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. What honor is his, and shall be his forever! 
And the highest honor of all is for his voluntary humil- 
iation. The everlasting song will be: ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive honor and glory and 
blessing.”’ 
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Education 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY led in the change from the sin- 
gle obligatory college course to electives, and later ex- 
tended the system even in admission requirements. 
The successive changes to the latter are reviewed in an 
article by Professor Hart in the October number of Zhe 
Educational Review. It appears that English was added 
to the required entrance subjects between 1874 and 
1876. French and German were introduced about the 
same time, a choice of one out of three sciences estab- 
lished, sight translations required, and a substitution 
of mathematics and sciences for part of the classics. 
Ten years later, that is in 1885, the famous address by 
Charles Francis Adams, on ‘‘A College Fetish,’ 
brought to a crisis the then existing conditions. The 
address was a plea for greater flexibility in the require- 
ments, for more attention to the mother tongue, and for 
some recognition of the sciences which were opening 
up inthe schools. After prolonged effort the Harvard 
Faculty adopted (1887) a new set of admission require- 
ments which has remained substantially unchanged to 
the present time. Arithmetic and geography were 
dropped out of the list; the sciences were recognized; 
new subjects were added, and a substitute for Greek 
was allowed. By common consent the new system was 
to have at least six years of trial before any funda- 
mental alteration. The expiration of the time found 
the educational world in a new excitement over 
the problem. The report of the Committee of Ten 
showed the necessity of readjustments, a _neces- 
sity emphasized by the conflicting interests of pub- 
lic high schools and college preparatives. In Jan- 
uary, 1895, a committee was appointed by the Har- 
vard faculty, which controls both the college and 
Lawrence Scientific School, to consider the impor- 
tant subject of entrance requirements and report upon 
the same. After two years of laborious effort the com- 
mittee has so far progressed as to adopt and publish a 
set of definitions of subjects henceforth to be allowed 
for entrance in the two departments named. The list 
comprises thirty-three subjects, of which fourteen are 
new. It remains still to determine the requirements in 
each of the subjects, and also the value to be assigned 
to each in the ratings. The details of the scheme, so 
faras it has developed, are clearly presented in Pro- 
fessor Hart’s article. Two particulars may be here 
noted. At the head of the list of subjects appears the 
following announcement: 





“* Good English.—Clear and idiomatic English is expected 
in all examination papers and note-books written by candi- 
dates for admission. Teachers are requested to insist on 
good English, not only in translations, but in every exer- 
cise in which the pupil has occasion to write or speak Eng- 
lish.” 

As to the general bearing of the new system Professor 
Hart observes: 

‘“‘Under it young men and women are more likely to 

come to college with habits of thinking for themselves, of 
observing for themselves, of weighing evidence, of making 
decisions. In the second place, the greater variety of sub- 
jects establishes a new relation with the English high 
schools of the country by accepting nearly any piece of 
work which appears in good school programs as so far 
forth a part of college preparation. The pathway from 
school to college is widened, tho each step may be a little 
higher. In the third place, a good understanding with the 
schools means more college students.” 
This is not an isolated effort by Harvard, but part of a 
general movement in which Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, Wellesley and Tufts have been also particu- 
larly active. 


....The recent proposal to change the peculiar form 
of government chosen by Jefferson for the University 
of Virginia is significant. This university, as is well 
known, has no distinctive executive head, the duties of 
such an office falling to a chairman of the faculty, 
annually appointed by the visitors from among the pro- 
fessors. He becomes fro tem. the virtual head of the 
university, without being relieved of his professional 
duties. A year ago a committee was appointed to 
considerthe expediency of electing a chairman of the 
faculty, who should be charged with executive duties 
only. The majority report favored the proposal; but 
no furtheraction has yet been reported inthe matter. 
It was specially noted by the committee ‘‘ that while 
the elective system originally adopted by Jefferson has 
so conspicuously stood the test of time as to compel its 
introduction into the other leading institutions of learn- 
ing, very few have adopted, and none has retained, the 
peculiar form and principle of government established 
here at the same time, the University of Texas being 
the last to abandon it, about a year ago, after an unsat- 
isfactory trial.” 


...-Clark University is doing a valuable work for the 
‘cause of education through its department of psychol- 
ogy and sub-department of education. The continued 
and combined work of educational specialists, under the 
inspiring leadership of President Stanley Hall, promises 
to bring systematized order out ofthe accumulated mass 
of observations that have been made in this country by 
the vast number of child-study clubs and organizations. 
The paper by A. Caswell Ellis, Fellow of Clark, pub-~- 
lished in the October number of the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, is the first successful effort to present the salient 
results of these investigations. 
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Literature. 
Mr. Crawford’s Latest Romance.* 


QUANTITY is one of the final measures of genius; 
for quality is what must be assumed before we begin. 
Mr. Crawford in his first story, ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” gave 
remarkable evidence of a distinguished literary power 
and a rich imagination. Since the appearance of 
that work, his output of books has been amazing for 
both number and quality. His productiveness has 
been marvelous, and his craftsmanship, instead of de- 
teriorating under the strain, has steadily increased in 
strength and fineness, The grain of his literature is 
admirable. 

CORLEONE is, technically speaking, both novel and 
romance. Asa story of Roman manners in our time 
it is a novel, pure and simple; but into it Mr. Craw- 
ford has deftly cast the picturesque fascination of 
Sicilian robber life; and his plot, albeit not very in- 
tricate, has all the elements of romance, holding the 
reader in suspense and mystery to the end. Indeed, 
there is no luck of imaginative appeal anywhere in the 
book, which is in two handsome volumes, and re- 
garded as an enticement toa day’s comfortable reading 
it is all but perfect. 

We think that Mr. Crawford’s aim in writing fic- 
tion has been eminently wise. His first desire has 
been to entertain his readers; but not at all hazards. 
He has not stooped in order to be popular; for his 
stories have been clean, dignified and worthy of seri- 
ous reading, as well as picturesque, light, brilliant 
and popularly entertaining. In a word, he has had a 
great success and has deserved it. 

We shall not tell Mr. Crawford’s story for him; its 
interest demands first-hand acquaintance. There are 
a charming heroine, an admirable hero, a dark and 
interesting villain, and plenty of well-drawn assistant 
dramatis persone. The descriptive parts of the story 
are equal to Mr. Crawford’s best, and the crowding 
incidents- make every page lively. But Cordeone is 
more than a mere thrilling romance. Social life in 
Rome, and the peculiar conditions of life in Sicily 
are strongly and captivatingly sketched. Nowhere 
have we found a more lifelike or a more dramatic 
presentation of extreme contrasts in Italian charac- 
ter. A Sicilian bandit, a peasant girl with the mer- 
ciless vendetta in her blood, an Italian nobleman of 
fine stamp, a musical dreamer in the person of a 
priest, and the sweet, high purity of a noble young 
woman, reared in a remote convent, are most delight- 
fully studied and made to live for us. 

It is a genuine pleasure to lay hold of a novel in 
which we find so little to make life seem unworthy 
and unlivable. Mr. Crawford does not labor as a 
pessimist nor as an optimist. He has a story to tell, 
and his task is to tell it well, which he goes about 
doing without the pretense of a tremendous and face- 
distorting and soul-wringing burden of sociological 
purpose. He takes life as it is; but he seems to 
choose for his part to depict what will interest sane, 
honest and right-minded readers. His story has light 
and shade, good and bad, righteousness and wicked- 
ness—all the contrast of life; but.it does not dally 
with unwholesome phases of human experience 
merely to enjoy them. Corleone is, ina word, a nota- 
bly good story, remarkably well told, and to the best 
class of novel-readers, the readers who prefer to study 
clinics, and criminology, and gutter-siftings, and the 
like useful but rather nauseating subjects, inthe curt, 
cold diction of science, and not in the pages of ro- 

mance, it will be a most welcome and delightful 
windfall. 


The New Syriac Text of Eusebius’s Eccle- 
siastical History. 

THERE is reason to believe that the works of Eusebius 
were very early rendered into the Syriac language, so 
early indeed, that the translations take precedence in 
many points of all existing copies in the determination 
both of the text of Eusebius and of its meaning. In the 
case of one of Eusebius’s works, the only evidence left 
us is aSyriac translation, for the ‘‘ Theophania,’”’ which 
was edited in 1842 and translated in 1843 by Dr. S. Lee 
for the Society for the Publication of Oriental Texts, is 
only known to us through asingle Syriac manuscript in 
the British Museum. And what a precious manuscript 
it is! the oldest dated manuscript that is known to us, 
written in the year 412 A.D., and therefore within a cen- 
tury of the first publication of the work of Eusebius to 
which we refer. If probability counts for anything in 
such matters, we should be justified in inferring from 
the antiquity of this manuscript that the translation 


*Cortzone. By F. Marion Crawrorp, New York; Harper & 
Brothers. Two Vols, $2,00, 
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which it represents was made in Eusebius’s own life- 
time. 

Then we have in the same manuscript Eusebius’s 
‘* History of the Martyrs in Palestine,” which was 
edited and translated by Cureton in 1861; and altho the 
Greek text of this is current and appears usually be- 
tween the eighth and ninth books of the Ecclesiastical 
History, an examination of the Syriac text by the side of 
the Greek will probably lead to the conviction that it is 
an earlier, shorterand more exact text generally than 
what has come down to us along the line of the Greek 
transmission. By such contemporary translations pre- 
served in almost contemporary manuscripts we are very 
favorably placed for the determination of the earliest 
form of the Eusebian literature. 

Now there is reason to believe that what we fina to 
be the case with the ‘‘ 7heophania” and the ‘‘ Palestine 
Martyrs,’’ must also have been true of the two greatest 
of Eusebius’s works, viz., the Ecclesiastical History 
and the ‘‘Chronicle.’’” They must have been done into 
Syriac at a very early period, perhaps as soon as they 
were published; for we find two copies of the History 
extant, one of which, at St. Petersburg, is dated a.p. 
462, and the other, in the British Museum, is commonly 
referred tothe sixth century. Both of these copies 
came originally from the Nitrian Desert; and the varia- 
tion between them shows that some time must have 
elapsed between the time of the first translation and the 
production of the St. Petersburg copy, and this comes 
very near to an admission that the translation is coeval 
with the author of the original work. Nor isthere any 
reason against such a belief, for Eusebius was on 
friendly and visiting terms with the University of 
Edessa, he translates from Edessan documents; and 
what he did with the treasures of Edessa, the Edessans 
were likely to do for him (not to assume Syrian hands 
nearer home) when they knew of the important histor- 
ical work which Eusebius had done for the Church at 
large. 


With regard to the ‘‘Chronica,”’ or collection of histor- 
icalcanons, wecannot, indeed, speak so positively, forthe 
first form of the work is lost both in Greek and in Syriac; 
but just asthe Greek text survives in Jerome’s Latin, so 
the Armenian has preserved for us a very early form of 
the text(which may come in part through the Syriac); 
and every Syriac chronicler has either incorporated or 
made use of the ‘‘Chronica’’ either in his text or upon the 
margins, from which it seems a natural inference that a 
translation existed, over and above the epitome which 
we sometimes come across. 

It is, then, with great satisfaction that we welcome the 
fresh Syriac contribution which Bedjan has made to that 
rapidly increasing literature in the shape of the text of 
the Ececlsiastical History as given in the St. Petersburg 
and London manuscripts to which we alluded above. 
Syriac scholars will realize that the new book had for 
years been announced from another quarter than that 
from which it has now reached us. The late Prof. Wil- 
liam Wright had made preparations for such an edition, 
and had, we believe, made the necessary transcripts. At 
his death the work passed into the hands of Mr. 
McLean, of Cambridge, one of the most rising men 
among the younger generation of Syriac scholars, anda 
pupil of Dr. Wright himself. Mr. McLean had already 
committed to the press thetext of the History with vari- 
ants added not only from the Syriac but also from the 
closely related Armenian, and much of the work was in 
type when Bedjan’s edition appeared. 

From Bedjan’s preface we can see that he was not 
wholly unaware that another edition was under way 
when he commenced his own. He tells us in the 
preface that having procured a copy of the British Mu- 
seum mar.uscript, he was on the point of presenting an 
appeal for the older one at St. Petersburg when a friend 
assured him that the Zcclesiastical History of Euse- 
bius was already in the press, and that Oriental schol- 
ars were busily engaged upon it. But he adds: ‘‘ We 
have made inquiries into the matter, and not seeing 
this publication appear, we decided to ask for the loan 
of the St. Petersburg manuscript through the inter- 
mediary of the Belgian Government and the University 
of Liége.”’ 

We do not think any apology was needed (and cer- 
tainly Bedjan does not make much of an apology) in 
view of the many years that the Cambridge edition has 
been on the roud. We shall have two editions instead 
of one; Bedjan’s will be the most compact and easy to 
handle, and McLean’s, which cannot be long delayed, 
may be a little more exact and have a somewhat richer 
apparatus. But we can well afford to have two edi- 
tions of such a valuable book. The right of pre- 
emption in literature is shadowy enough, and it has 
certainly been much abused by writers who have prom- 
ised us valuable texts or editions, and then postponed 
the fulfilment until it was out of,their power to redeem 
their promises, and until many of the persons involved 
in the boon were no longer in a Syriac-reading world. 

So we may express our gratitude to Bedjan for what 
is probably the best piece of work that he has ever 
done. Of the manuscripts used, the British Museum 
copy contains the first five books of the History; the 
Russian copy adds a fragment of the seventh book and 
the ninth and tenth (three leaves are lost from the tenth 
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book). In recording the variants from these manu- 
scripts and from the Latin version, Bedjan is not ex- 
haustive; but as far as we have been able to test the 
matter he is very trustworthy, and his critical appara- 
tus may be regarded as sufficient. It lacks, as we have 
said, the important aid of the closely related Armenian 
version, a version perhaps as old as the fifth century, 
and therefore in the front rank of theattestation. The 
connection between these two versions needs to be care- 
fully examined, for the coincidences are very striking. 
For example, whenever the name of Matthias occurs in 
the Eusebian text, the Armenian reads Bartholomew. 
One suspects at first that this is due to the fact that 
Bartholomew is one of the Apostolic founders of Arme- 
nian Christianity; but the Syriac text has nearly the 
same peculiarity, for it reads Tolmai; and we suppose it 
must be some reflection froma Syriac New Testament. 
Again, ini, 11, Eusebius speaks of the decapitation of 
John the Baptist by Herod the Young [er]; the Arme- 
nian has Herod the Fourth, and so has the Syriac. 
Probably it is an attempt to explain Herod the ¢etrarch; 
but whatever it is, there is a dependence of the one ver- 
sion upon the other, unless the reading can be justified. 
Again, in i, 12, both versions insert the name of Justus, 
which is involved but not expressed in the Greek text. 

A much more perplexing case is Book II, chap. 1, 
where Eusebius speaks of James, the Lord’s so-cailed 
brother: ‘‘érc 67 Kai abroc Tov "Iwofd Gvéuacto mdic* Tov dé 
Xpiorov rarHp 6 lwoHd, ‘wv urvyctevdécca 7 mapSevoc K.T.A,”’ i.e: 
For James also was called the son of Joseph, and Christ’s 
father was Joseph, to whom was betrothed the Virgin, 
etc. 

Here the Armenian and Syriac versions agree in 
dropping Svéuacto and reading 7, so that according to 
them James was the son of Joseph; but then the Syriac 
alters the second clause and says, ‘‘The father of Christ 
was supposed to be Joseph,’”’ much as in the Lucan 
genealogy. It is evident from these variations that 
there was something in Eusebius which the transcribers 
wished to get rid of, and apparently the explanation is as 
follows: The word ‘‘ was named ’”’ in the Greek is not 
the primitive reading; it is a correction meant for the 
second clause, and has got into the wrong place. The 
Syriac correction has been made in the right place, 
but is seen by the Armenian and the Greek not to be 
necessary. The original text, then, was to the effect 
that James, too, was the son of Joseph, and Christ’s fa- 
ther was Joseph, ‘‘to whom was betrothed the Virgin,” 
from which it appears that Eusebius was quoting the 
now famous reading in Matt. 1: 16, which was brought 
to light in Mrs. Lewis’s Syriac version. If this be cor- 
rect, the importance of these two version sfor the fixing 
of the text is very great indeed.* 

Another very curious passage in which the two ver- 
sions are either in a common error, or are nearer to the 
primitive text than the edited Greek, will be found in 
the story of the martyrdom of St. James in Book II: 23. 
This story is said to be from the fifth book of Hegesippus, 
who is of the first generation of sub-apostolic men. 
And at the close of the story we are told that ‘‘ Hege- 
sippus is thus in close concord with Clement,’’ who had 
also referred to the death of James. 

Now it is curious that both the introductory and the 
final allusion to Hegesippus are confused in the Oriental 
versions. The Syriac drops his name at the beginning, 
the Armenian drops his name and the sentence descri- 
bing him. At the close the Syriac tells us that ‘* Clement 
says these things boldly; but what we have delivered, 
these things also Hegesippus said’’; from which it is not 
quite clear who is counted the author of the martyrdom. 
The Armenian version appears to say that in these 
things Clement and Hegesippus are in close accord, but 
as he has omitted the preliminary allusion to Hegesippus 
we are againin some perplexity. Perhaps it is only a 
blunder of the primitive Syriac version, for we can 
hardly suppose, that the passage has been wrongly re- 
ferred to Hegesippus. We might draw attention to 
many other interesting and important readings in these 
two great versions; but what we have said will suffice to 
suggest (and we do not wish to do more than suggest) 
that our Greek text of the Zcclesiastical History may 
be capable of reduction, at some points, to an earlier 
form. Bedjan’s edition will help us to see whether this 

is really the case. The editor promises that if he can 
find the missing books, he will issue a second and more 
complete edition. One hardly likes to make a sugges- 
tion where we have so much to be grateful for, but if 
the editor could find it in his heart to desert the Chal- 
dean type and give us an edition printed in early 
Estrangelo! 


Recent Fiction. 


Up THE MATTERHORN IN A Boat. Sy Marion Man- 
ville Pope, (The Century Co. $1.25.) Since the doughty 
Tartarin left his quiet home at Tarrascon to go climb 
the Alps for glory, there has been no undertaking to 
equal his save this now so gravely under consideration. 
Mrs. Pope does not trench upon Daudet’s ground, how- 
ever; but for extravagance of incidents and humor her 
story holds its own, even beside ‘* Zartarin sur les 





* In connection with the foregoing, it should be noted that in Book 
IV,5, where James is again called the Lord’s brother, the Armenian 
gin omits the word ce//ed. 
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Alpes.” 


We miss ‘‘ 7 aplomé de l innocence” so delightful 
in him of the double muscles; but we have instead a 
pseudo-realistic American gush of jocundity in mount- 
ing, as the bilious Costecalde was reported on the point 


of doing, ‘‘encore plus haut que Tartarin.” The illus- 
trations are thirty, and good. 

The pressure upon our columns forces us to pass by 
the following good books with buta glance at each: 
Wuite Aprons and HEAD OF A HUNDRED, two romances 
of old Virginia in colonial days, by Maud Wilder Good- 
win, are out in illustrated edition; very beautiful (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., two vols., in box, $3.00); and the same 
firm has just issued Mrs. Wilder’s new novel, FLINT, 
the scene of which is ata New England seaside resort 
and in New York. A charming story. (Price, $1.25.) 
A Doc oF CONSTANTINOPLE, by Jzora C. Chandler (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50), a pathetic and somewhat sentimen- 
tal story, strikingly illustrated by the author. 
SEVEN ON THE HIGHWAY, 4y Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25). The author of 
‘““Guenn”’ inthis pleasing story chooses a new field 
and scores a fresh success. AnD SHE Got ALL 
THat. By Cara Reese. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents.) A story with a purpose, well written and most 
beautifully printed. 

FREE TO SERVE: A TALE OF COLONIAL NEW YorK. 
By E. Rayner. (Copeland & Day. $1.50.) We here 
have a thorough-going romance of American life in the 
first days of the eighteenth century. It is a story writ- 
ten for the story’s sake, and right well written, too. 
We do not doubt that it will find plenty of readers who 
will not care a straw whether its sketches of life are 
true or merely fanciful. They are interesting, and the 
tale goes its way at a lively gait. Indians, Dutch, 
Frenchmen, New England Puritans, all play a part. 
The scenes are vivid, the incidents novel and many. 

Tue Story oF As. By Stanley Waterloo. (Way & 
Williams. $1.50.) This romance is a tale of the time of 
the Cave Men, a story of savage life, as the fancy of 
Mr. Waterloo and the conjectures of science make it 
appear. There is a decidedly attractive power in the 
pictures of what may have been the lot of human beings 
in the time of the mammoth and the paleozoic horse. 
Mr. Waterloo’s wildmen and women fight and kill and 
love, and his tale ends happily. It is a novel piece of 
fiction, to say the least. 

For THE LovE oF TONITA, AND OTHER TALES OF THE 
Mesas. By Charles Fleming Embree. (Herbert S. Stone 
& Co.) The author of these stories has a fine gift; he 
can strike a scene into view as if by a sweep of his pen. 
His stories are vividly picturesque, a trifle overdone in 
coloring, but full of genuine Western life, cow-boys, 
Mexicans and all. Moreover, the incidents depicted are 
well chosen for their purpose, and we pass from one 
sketch 10 another with growing interest. The pub- 
lishers have given the book a handsome make-up. 

THE KING OF THE BRONCHOS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Charles F. Lummis. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
It is like a gallop over a fine stretch of breezy prairie to 
read one of these stories of New Mexico. Mr. Lummis, 
as one could safely say from his portrait opposite the 
title-page of his book, enters boldly and bodily into the 
life he depicts, giving it his utmost of enthusiastic, we 
had nearly said rioting, expression. Of the fourteen 
tales here printed and excellently illustrated, every one 
is interesting; two or three of them are little master- 
pieces of free and vigorous story-telling. 

An UNWILLING Maip. Sy Jeannie Gould Lincoln. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) A hero loyal to King 
George and a heroine true as steel to the rebel cause— 
this is the main feature of Mrs. Lincoln’s new Revolu- 
tionary story, and a charming story it is. It gives a 
pleasant sketch of social life during the days that tried 
men’s souls—and women’s souls, too—and we feel the 
very atmosphere of that patriotic period. At this date 
one can look back with tolerance, even with sympathy, 
upon the wedding of an English soldier and the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished American patriot, while yet the 
blood of Lexington and of Bunker Hill was red on our 
soil, But it would not have been a popular incident at 
the time described. 

IN THE PERMANENT Way. Sy Flora Annie Steel. 
(Macmillan Co. $1.50.) Mrs. Steel must be ranked 
with the best of living story-writers. She has invent- 
ive power of no common order, a knack at compacting 
her materialsand keeping her colors pure, and her en- 
thusiasm never flags. The nineteen short stories in 
this volume, while they inevitably demand comparison 
with Mr. Kipling’s Indian tales, are original and strong 
studies of picturesque life in British India. They take 
firm hold on the imagination, and their craftsmanship 
satisfies a sound critical taste. 








SCULPTURED TomsBs oF HELLAS. By Percy Gardner, 
Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical 
Archeology and Artin the University of Oxford. With 
thirty plates and eighty-seven engravings in the 
text. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) ‘ 

We wish that we could give unstinted praise to this 
volume, becaus: for a long tim? a convenient and com- 
prehensive book on the above subject has been wanted 
sorely. Eveainab 2x of pogalar t:ndznzies the ab- 
sence: of a complete set of illystratiogs is a sorrow, byt 
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in a book which the serious-minded student with limited 
library facilities must use willy-nilly, it is wholly un- 
pardonable. Nothing can be more barren and exasper- 
ating to such a one than to have the author describe 
at more or less length monuments which are not illus- 
trated in the book, especially if he draw from them in- 
ferences or comparisons which the average reader who 
is unfamiliar with the subject cannot at all appreciate. 
We quite agree with Mr. Gardner when he says: ‘‘ It 
would be useless to attempt to describe in detail scenes, 
which we are unable to set before the eyes of the read- 
er” (p. 224); and yet he does that very thing so fre- 
quently throughout the volume (c/. pp. 19, 30, 68, 69, 
70, 75, 79, 84, 94, 97, 98, 100, etc.) that the above re- 
mark, made near the end of the book, will not fail to 
provoke a smile upon the face of the much-tried reader. 
A plate or engraving should surely have accompanied 
Mr. Gardner’s description (p. 30) of Robert’s restora- 


tion of the painting of Polygnotus in the Lesche at _ 


Delphi, especially as we read that it is restored, figure 
for figure, ‘‘ with asureness of hand which may well 
surprise those who do not realize the degree in which 
the scientific methods of archeology have been develop- 
ed in recent years.”” Few are so fortunate as to have 
athand so as to be able to consult Robert’s ‘‘ Vekyia 
des Polygnot’’ (Halle, 1892), and all would have been 
grateful for the permission to study his restoration. 

Accurate description is one of the first preliminaries 
to a study of any work of art, and this description 
should be so exact, so detailed and minute that an intel- 
ligent blind man could forma just conception of the 
monument underdiscussion. Against this fundamental 
law Mr. Gardner is a sad sinner. For inStance, on p. 
149, he tells us of the noble athlete depicted on plate 
xiii, that ‘‘he stands solidly on flat feet, naked but for 
a chlamys which he holds with his right hand, while the 
left grasps strigil and oil-flask,’’ etc. 

This is true enough, but it is by no means all the 
truth; it is not description. The sentence is open to two 
serious criticisms: (1) it is true that both the feet of the 
athlete do touch the ground flatly, but for all that he 
does not stand on flat feet, because the weight of his 
body falls exclusively upon his right leg, while the left 
is advanced gently in the conventional manner, so well 
known even in early statues; (2) to say that he holds 
the chlamys with his right hand is misleading. For 
from such a statement our blind man would be justified 
in thinking that the chlamys is held suspended in the 
right hand in such a manner as not in any way to affect 
the rest of the body; and his astonishment would be 
great when he came to make the discovery that the 
chlamys is thrown across the left shoulder, falls down 
over the left arm to the wrist, the left forearm being 
raised to about a right angle by way of a support to the 
chlamys, which from the left shoulder passes down the 
back, the end being grasped by the right hand, which 
is raised gently tothe hip in order to elevate the 
chlamys and prevent it from trailing. We admit that 
as a bald statement of the way in which the hands 
are occupied Mr. Gardner’s halting description might 
pass —in a pinch, tho even then our blind man 
would have no idea of the gestures of the arms 
and the relative positions of the hands. Again on p. 
158 we read: ‘‘With both hands Ulynno twists her 
thread on a distaff, which is visible immediately under 
her left arm.”’ In the first place she twists the thread 
on the distaff with the right hand alone, and in the 
second place the latter part of the sentence should read: 
‘*which is visible in and reaches below her right hand, 
the back of which faces the spectator.”” On p. 160 we 
read: ‘‘ Inthe stiff and formal dress of her calling she 
advances, bearing in her hands the sistrum and vase of 
the goddess who,’’ etc. Mr. Gardner fails to tell his 
reader that the half of this positive statement is pure 
conjecture, for the reason that the right arm is broken 
entirely away fromthe shoulder down; its very posi- 
tion is a matter of uncertainty, and what the missing 
hand held is conjectural, however likely it may be that 
it did hold a sistrum. Such instances of hurried, slov- 
enly and inexact description recur constantly. Even 
when Mr. Gardner does exert himself to describe a 
monument, his description is labored, jerky and un- 
pleasant, displaying an untrained and unpracticed 
hand (cf. p. 146, lower half). 

We hardly know how to account for the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Thus any tomb bearing an inscription in 
the Ionian character can scarcely be later than 400 B.c., 
but may be considerably earlier” (p. 117). In the name 
of the science of epigraphy we ask why? Did tombs 
cease to be inscribed after the introduction of the Ionian 
alphabet? Inan effort to account for so surprising a 
statement we have tried to twist the sentence in a 
variety of ways, but however twisted, some incongru- 
ous feature always remains, and our charity is 
strained. ° 

The book is full, too, of minor inaccuracies. Thus 
plate xxix is assigned wrongly to p. 182; plate viii 
wrongly to p. 139; on p. 149 the statement is made that 
a warrior is not a hoplite but a peltast, notwithstanding 
the fact that he carries a round shield. To be sure he 
is n9 hoplite, except it be by a convention, but a pel- 
tast he surely is not. The cross references are often 
exaspsracing; ¢.g.,th: roadzr ig referred broadly to 
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éhaps. vi and viii, from which we draw the infer- 
ence that these references were made roughly in the 
manuséript and that the author did not trouble himself 
to give exact page-references when he read the proof. 

Fundort is certainly an excellent German word whose 
English counterpart, find-spot (p. 136), is sorely needed; 
but for all that, we hardly look for it in a book coming 
from Oxford. We must object to the use of the word 
Poenae for Furies om other grounds. But after all has 
been said, the book seems to be intended chiefly for 
dilettanti and sciolists, whom the author warns of 
trouble to come when he says: ‘‘ Readers to whom such 
inquiries have no interest would do well to omit the 
rest of this chapter” (p. 232). It is true that the 
Mausoleum question is dragged in by the skin of its 
teeth; but despite that fact, if the reader were to follow 
Mr. Gardner’s advice and skip it, he would lose the 
best part of the entire book, because it alone is not a 
labored and unskilful compilation, but displays thought 
and soul, . 

The poetical translations in chap. xii are painful and 
often ghastly performances, which will not fail to make 
the lay reader wonder what beauty could have been 
discerned in the o1iginals that they should have been 
elected to immortality, when Sappho, and a world of 
others, were not regarded as among the fittest. 

Tocap the climax, the book is without an index. 

Nowadays books on archeological subjects are all too 
apt to be perfunctory productions. And yet dulness, 
or slovenly, or labored presentation is by no means a 
necessary concomitant of archeology in general, and 
éspecially not of that part of it which relates to grave: 
stones and funeral customs. Death is our common fate, 
and ancient customs in regard to it are inherently in- 
eresting to allof us. Besides that, there is in man- 
kind an inborn eagerness to hear and learn of far-off 
times, and of everything that concerned so great and 
so naive a people as the Greeks, so that the heavy 
mind and infelicitous pen of the book-maker alone can 
succeed in rendering the subject uninteresting. In 
that Mr. Gardner has succeeded; his book is weak; 
labored effort and the lack of assimilation of material 
are everywhere apparent. The book is nota child of 
destiny, nor of genius; norof a skilful book-maker even. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RuFus KING. Edited 
by his Grandson, Charles R. King, M.D., LL.D. Vol. 
IV, 1801-1806. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

This volume brings the correspondence to the close of 
Mr. King’s mission to England and ga few months later. 
That Mr. King may have been an overrated man in his 
own time, by his own political party, is possible, yet he 
is now too much ignored. Appointed by Washington, 
continued by Adams, he was retained in office by Jeffer- 
son until his resignation in 1802. Mr. King was a useful 
and acceptable Minister to England at a time when the 
relations of the two countries were exceptionally delicate, 
and when we possessed very few men with either the 
training in diplomacy or the natural gifts to fill the place 
as well as he. 

We are apt to think that party feeling runs high in 
our own day; but there is now hardly a ripple on the 
surface in comparison with the waves which threatened 
toswamp everything in those early days of our Re- 
public. The Federalists, being the most conserva- 
tive, were most unjustly accused by the Democrats of a 
desire to return to the dominion of England, or of erect- 
ing a monarchy here with Hamilton as king and the 
Federal leaders as the founders of an hereditary order 
of nobility. On the other hand, the Federalists sincere- 
ly believed it to be the intention of the leading Demo- 
rats to follow in the bloody footsteps of revolutionary 
France and establish here an irresponsible and god- 
less dictatorship founded on the votes of the lowest of 
the people. For both of these misjudgments much tol- 
erance should now be shown. The nation was so 
young, free institutions were so untried, our standing 
among the nations was so precarious, we were so friend- 
less, that every thoughtful mind was filled with an anx- 
iety almost amounting to terror, and all the world 
knows that terror is blind. In reading the letters of 
the men who were then in active political life the 
stress under which they labored should not be for- 
gotten. 

That each party was sincere in its hearty abuse of 
the other does not show that either was hopelessly in 
the wrong, or always right. Some of the things which 
eventually proved to be far the best, fora long time 
seemed to justify the fears of the Federalists. They 
fully appreciated the probable material advantages 
from the Louisiana purchase, and they did not oppose 
it, as their enemies asserted, simply because it was an 
Administrative measure; but they feared, and with con- 
siderable reason, that the title of France to cede the 
territory was not flawless, and they knew that its ac- 
quisition would throw the preponderance of the fed- 
eral power into the hands of slaveholders and be the 
cause, as it was so many years later, of dissension and 
war. 

Whether the measures advocated by the Federal 
Party would have been more or less productive of evil 
than those which they opposed, we can only surmise; 
for its was the losing side, Holding as jt did many of 
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the ablest men of the country in its ranks, and those 

‘the best fitted wisely to administer the country’s laws 
if once they were put into commanding positions, the 
party seems to have been singularly destitute of men 
fitted to become the leaders of men. The death of Ham- 
ilton, in 1804, seems to have removed the last man who 
could have united and led his party to victory. Per- 
haps even he could not have done this; but certainly 
with him the party, as a party, seems to have lost all 
hope of making head against the tide, tho the letters of 
Rufus King and his friends show that some of them 
still fancied that this one or that one—usually the one 
who was writing or the one to whom he wrote—might 
become a leader if only he would condescend to seek 
the favor of ‘“‘the rabble.’’ It was a curious blindness 
which led a good party to its destruction, but should 
serve as an imperishable lesson. They were for the 
most part righteous men; and in regard to the large 
concerns of State the ‘‘stern logic of events’’ has 
proved their views to have been just. But they were 
unmalleable, unadaptable persons, and their obstinacy 
seemed to them a virtue. Every man of them who died 
glorying in the name of ‘‘ Federalist’’ seemed to him- 
self to be as a Roman sentry at Pompeii, perishing at 
his post amid the ruins of the national edifice which he 
loved but could not save. 

With our present knowledge, it is amusing to see the 
alarm professed by numbers of the Democratic Party at 
the (assumed) treasonable projects of the Federalists. 
A paragraph quoted in this volume froma letter of one 
of his personal friends to Jefferson, in 1801, runs thus, 

“ The ejected party is now almost universally considered 

as having been employed in conjunction with Great Britain 
in a scheme for the total destruction of the liberties of the 
péople.”’ 
Even Monroe, who certainly should have known better, 
and probably did, seems to hold the notion that Rufus 
King was a dangerous emissary in London, ‘‘ where,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘a person known to be friendly to her [Eng- 
land’s] interests, able to guide her councils 
and plan her measures against us, ought not to be 
leit.” Similar utterances were common enough in all 
the anti-Federal publications of the day, and such para- 
graphs as the foregoing show that the prevailing feel- 
ing among the Federalists, that the accusations orig- 
inated inthe highest quarters, was not without founda- 
tion. 

Of interest other than political, these letters do not 
possess much. Almost nothing in regard to the social 
lite of the time can be gleaned from them, and we have 
found none of the graphic pen-portraits of contempora- 
ries with which similar private letters of the time are 
often enriched. It is the misfortune of books of this 
kind that nothing is finished, and very little is begun at 
the beginning. Theyare but collections of materials 
for future historians to assort and weave into impar- 
tial and connected narratives, or from which partisan 
writers may pick out shreds of color to enliven, or to 
lend an appearance of truth to their assertions. 





TRAVELS IN West AFRICA. By Mary H. Kingsley. 
(Macmillan Co. $4.00.) 

Miss Kingsley is not an explorer in the sense of one 
who starts with a great flourish of trumpets at the head 
of a large force of natives to bring to light the hidden 
secrets of dark continents. Yet she is an explorer in 
the more limited fields, and one who observes closely 
and tells well all that she has seen. She is an ardent 
naturalist, particularly interested in fishes and in- 
sects, and having besides strong ethnological and 
psychological leanings. These things, she thinks, 
were her reasons for visiting the West Coast of Africa; 
but it seems probable that a love for adventure, pure 
and simple, was the prime incentive. She loves adven- 
tures as some other women love music, and still others 
love dress. And next after the adventures themselves 
she loves the telling of them. 

As a literary production the work is full of faults, but 
that worst of all, a lack of interest, is not among them. 
Repetitions are many, her style is very slovenly , and ex- 
cessively diffuse; but there are no dull pages. One 
wishes—oh, how often! that she were not so slangy; 
sometimes there are other faults of taste that make 
one wince, and occasionally there seems too evident an 
effort to be ‘‘breezy’’ and original, reminding one of 
some of the least admirable of our journalistic writing; 
but in spite of all defects, one is inspired with a feeling 
of confidence in the author’s truthfulness, and with a 
genuine liking that is almost affection for herself. 
Being a niece of Canon Kingsley she belongs to a fam- 
ily distinguished for intellectual ability manifested in 
many differing directions. Her way is not that of her 
father, uncle or cousins; but there is a courage, an hon- 
esty and depth of conviction, and an out-from-the- 
shoulder directness of aim that are family character- 
istics. 

A woman who would voluntarily and deliberately go 
alone to the West Coast of Africa and make exploring 
trips of several days’ duration up dangerous rivers and 
through more dangerous swamps and forests to the 
cannibal tribes of the interior, accompanied only by an 
escort of half tamed and wholly uacivilized black m en, 
and get back again from each such expedition not only 
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unharmed but on good terms with herself and her men, 
shows not only an uncommon degree of force and pluck, 
but of the tact, the kindly sense of human brotherhood, 
and the keen if still kindly insight into characters and 
motives which have been so conspicuously lacking in 
some who have preceded her in African travels and nar- 
rations. 

The Appendices to Miss Kingsley’s book show the re- 
sults of her observations and natural history collec- 
tions, and these, probably, excuse herself to herselt 
for all the dangers which she went through to make 
them. Her readers will desire no other excuse than 
the narrative itself. She is a born raconteur, and is 
quite excusable for doing anything that gives her such 
good stories totell. If she can personally tell a story 
with the verve and humor which she shows on every 
written page she would make her fortune on the lecture 
platform. Her descriptions are strong and intensely 
vivid, giving impressions of beauty or ugliness with an 
almost painful impartiality, but with a simplicity and a 
sense of humor that, in spite of the too frequent viola- 
tions of good taste, make her narratives irresistible. 


THE LATIN KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM, 1099 TO 1291 A. D. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Tent Work in Palestine,’ etc. Published by 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration rund. 
With Maps. $2.50. 

The object of this interesting work is not so much to 
write a history of the Crusades as to present a picture 
of the social] conditions which resulted from the estab- 
lishment of a feudal society amid Oriental surround- 
ings, and to trace the growth of civilization and pros- 
perity through the two centuries of Latin rule in Pal- 
estine. 

However fanatical may have been vast numbers of 
the Crusaders, the Crusades were not purposeless ebu- 
litions of fanaticism. In the East the barbarous Turk 
had succeeded to the Arab rule which, under the Kalifs 
of Baghdad, had been, on the whole, a reign of peace 
and tolerance from India to Egypt. But from the time 
that the Arabic rulers of Islam gave place to the Turks 
there had been little relief for those of any other faith 
from the cruelest oppressions. The time then was propi- 
tious, for the forces of Islam were divided. Sylvester II 
had begun urging a Crusade for the recovery of Pales- 
tine nearly a century before. The fanatical horde, led 
by Peter the Hermit, in 1095, had shown the way for the 
great Crusade of 1097, which was composed of very dif- 
ferent material. Its different bands were animated by 
a common spirit, moved by an intelligent purpose, and 
led by men of great executive and administrative abil- 
ity. The fame of these men is great and well deserved. 
The kingdom which they founded delayed the progress. 
of Turkish power for nearly two centuries, and at the 
same time served a purpose which its rulers but dimly 
knew in bringing the arts of the East to adorn the 
rude power of the West. In tracing the rise and decay 
of this rude power in the midst of the more polished 
East the author of this book has done a good thing, 
bringing vividly before us in small compass the history 
of a period unsurpassed in both romantic and political 
interest. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. TJZwo Essays in 
Biography. By David G. Hogarth, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
$2.50 ) 

The author is modest in describing his work as 
‘*essays in biography,’ for, without the stiffness of 
formal biography, he has given us vivid and well-ar- 
ranged summaries of as much as is known of the lives. 
of two of the world’s most remarkable men, and, as a 
background, a sufficiently distinct picture of the then 
existing conditions of Macedonian strength and barbar- 
ism, and Hellenic weakness and civilization. To Phillip 
a little more space is devoted than to his more famous 
son, because to him previous biographers have paid less 
attention. There is something pathetic in the picture 
of this sensual but big-brained barbarian, indulging in 
savage orgies, yet tearing off his garlands at the rebuke 
of aherald come from the defeated Athenians to hum- 
bly ask for the bodies of their slain. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Hogarth has 
given us the best sketch of Alexander since that of 
Plutarch, for many men in many languages have writ- 
ten of the man who carried Hellenic ideas with his 
Macedonian phalanx across the Eastern world as then 
known to the Western; but it is probable that very few 
of them all have succeeded so well in giving a rapid, 
succinct, appreciative and just résumé of the character 
and achievements of one of the greatest and certainly 
the most original of the world’s military heroes. His 
abilities as a founder are not so generally recognized. 
More thanenough stress has hitherto been laid upon 
his ruthless ambition, his barbarous severities and vain- 
glorious assumption of God-like attributes. 

Mr. Hogarth’s book restores the balance. It isa 
work of much interest, tho his style leaves something 
to be desired. His involytions are exasperating, and 
occasionally suggest a translation rather thaq an origi- 
nal production, 
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TALKS ON THE STuDY OF LITERATURE. Sy Arlo Bates. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) For the purpose of 
academic training of the mind this book is good. Its 
diction is clear, and its reasoning is orderly and logical. 
We are impressed, however, that the old, out-worn 
formula, stating the difference between personal and 
impersonal literature, might have been left out. In 
fact, there is no such thing as genuine literature that is 
impersonal, and so far from truth is Mr. Bates’s state- 
ment that ‘‘ the greatest artist is he who embodies emo- 
tion, net in terms of his own life, but in those which 
make it equally the property of all mankind” that this is 
hardly worth saying. Practically nothing could be more 
untrue or more misleading to the youthful mind. Keats 


-embodied emotion in the strictest terms of his own life 


when he wrote the incomparable ‘ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale.” If Keats was not a great artist, the world has 
not yet had one. The ‘‘terms” of one human being’s 
life are the ‘‘terms’’ of human life in general. He is 
the greatest artist who knows how to select from his 
own life the phases of passion most attractive to the 
soul of mankind, and to embody those phases with 
truth and beauty. Mere egotism is always small and 
weak; but the imperious, irresistible presence of a great 
personality is the most powerful of all things that enter 
art; and a poem, a painting, an oration, a statue, in- 
formed with the force of such a personality, has an un- 
dying fascination as broad as humanity itself. 

The academic distinction attempted by Mr. Bates, had 
its origin in Aristotle, and has been handed down by 
critics trying to separate ‘‘ dramatic art’’ from ‘‘ lyric 
art” along an imaginary cleavage-line between ‘‘ per- 
sonal”? and ‘‘impersonal’’ expression. The simple 
truth is that a play, written for the stage, is but the 
author speaking through each one of the dramatis per- 
sone. A lyric poem is but the author singing a phase 
of himself. A man cannot write what is not him- 
self and make literature of it. Villon wrote immedi- 
ately of himself; is there a greater than he in French 
literature, regarding art merely? It is time that an 
empty shard of antiquated absurdity be dropped. 

But in its main bulk Mr. Bates’s book is excellent, and 
commends itself to the lover of literature as well as to 
the student just learning howto love it. We should 
think that reading circles in schools, Chautauquan 
classes, and literary clubs would find these ‘‘ Talks ’’ 
most suggestive andenlightening. Every library should 
have its shelf of books like this for the benefit of hun- 
gry young minds. Mr. Bates has done a notably inter- 
esting and instructive piece of work. 





THE Five GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS OF HisTory. By 
the late John Owen. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 
Mr. Owen’s previous work on the ‘‘Skeptics of the 
Italian Renaissance” established his reputation. Such 
sketches as those of Bruno and Vanini have not often 
been equaled in the histories of thought. The present 
is based on fine critical scholarship and a sturdy inde- 
pendence combined with an abundant learning and an 
overflow of apposite quotation and bright, pithy, often 
witty remarks. Mr. Owen is one of those few writers we 
should wish to read and read carefully, tho our points 
of dissent with his conclusions were more and more im- 
portant thanthey are. The studies which comprise the 
present volume are five in number, Prometheus Vinctus, 
The Book of Job, Goethe’s Faust, Hamlet, and Calderon's 
El Magico Prodigioso. Itis difficult to compare five such 
extended studies in a notice like this, and quite impos- 
sible to speak of them in detail. The criticism is of 
that thoughtful and thought-producing kind which we 
may be thankful for, even when it leaves us uncon- 
vinced. The study of the Book of Job, for example, 
presents as many points from which we should dissent 
as any one of the five; but itis a noble and suggestive 
piece of work, which no one can go through without 
having his views of the book enlarged, whatever his 
theological opinions as to its authorship may be. The 
main difficulty we make with Mr. Owen’s study is that 
it does not really show the Book of Job to bea skeptical 
work at all, while constantly assuming that it is. There 
may be some exaggeration in the interpretation of Job’s 
assertion of his owninnocence as against Jehovah. Still 
the rebellion of an upright man against the hard fate that 
has befallen him, taken at the worst, is not skepticism. 
In Job’s case it never went so far that he was ready to 
yield to the temptation that assailed him to curse God. 
Mr. Owen admits this and even recognizes it. He finds 
himself greatly puzzled with the final sentence of Jeho- 
vah affirming Job’s integrity. He escapes only bya path 
which no theologian would take and which nothing but 
his own interpretation of the book makes necessary; by 
intimating that the line of reasoning in the book does 
not quite meet the question at issue. But lest our read- 
ers should draw from this an unfavorable inference as to 
Mr. Owen’s reverence for Scripture, we add that he 
does not leave the matter in this unsatisfactory position, 
but hastens inthree richly suggestive sections to point 
out how the real difficulties of the situation are met in 
the reply put into the mouth of Jehovah. A comparison 
of Job and the ideas presented in it of God and his gov- 
ernment with Prometheus Vinctus and with Goethe’s 
Faust, complete the chapter, and will prove tothe appre- 
siative reader, all the more, perhaps, for his occasion al 
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dissent, a mine of suggestive thoughts. Much the 
larger part of the volume is devoted to the exposition of 
faust and of Prometheus Vinctus. He has studied both 
profoundly and, better than all, takes them up with the 
native instinct of a genuinely appreciative mind. 


CurisTIAN Eruics: Ercut Lectures Preached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1895. By Thom- 
as B. Strong, M.A., Examining Chaplain tothe Lord 
Bishop of Durham. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The position maintained in these lectures is that the 
**Christian theory of moral life is not merely a new expe- 
rience, nor is it merely a restatement of the old truths with 
certain new views added; but it is a view of life based upon 
a radically different experience of facts. . . The ap- 


pearance of the Word of God in human flesh did not, in-.- 


deed, explain itself fully in philosophical language; but it 
declared finally the fact that man’s nature, however frail 
and limited it may be, is the scene of a spiritual history, 
and is explicable only in spiritual terms. The Christian 
ethic is the detailed presentation of this fact-in relation to 
the end of life and human nature, the theory of virtue, the 
idea of evil, and the general order of the universe asa 
whole.” 

The lecturer maintained that the normal type of nor- 
mal Christian life depends on the Christian doctrines, 
and that in medieval times previous to the Reformation 
the discipline of the Church availed to hold the normal 
ethical life tothe standard of Christian doctrine. He 
believes that the corruption of the Church life and its 
demoralizing political relations led to the Reformation 
and the reaction which since that time has held the two 
apart, and that since that time little has been done to 
show the close union between Christian doctrine and 
Christian ethics. And nowthe author brings his bold 
assertion that this separation of Christian life from the 
deposit of Christian truth is simply a relapse on pagan- 
ism. Inthe way of correction he professes to strength- 
en and reconstruct the discipline of the Church. He 
Says: 

“If we ask, then, how the Christian view is to be made 
effective, the answer will be, in brief, that the Church must 
be quickened and the function of discipline resumed.” 
THE CONCEPTION OF Gop. By Josiah Royce, Professor 

of the History of Philosophy in Harvard University; 
Joseph Le Conte, and G. H. Howisson, Professors in 
the University of California, and Sidney Edward 
Mezes, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Texas. (Macmillan Co. $1.75.) 

This book is made up of a discussion ‘‘ concerning 
the nature of the divine idea as a demonstrable real- 
ity.”” It is an old and interesting inquiry. It began to 
be a haunting theme as early asin the time of Job. 
‘*Canst thou by searching find out God?’ We have 
changed very slightly the form of the question; but the 
inquiry is the same. The present discussion gives a 
strong outline of the positions assumed by idealists and 
realists, and the discussion is carried on in excellent 
spirit. The book is volume first of the ‘“‘ Publications 
of the Philosophical Union of the University of Cali- 
fornia,’’ edited by Prof. G. H. Howisson, and in his 
preface the editor very ably dissects the subject of in- 
quiry. To all thoughtful persons it will be an interest- 
ing study; but its appeal is more directly to students of 
theology and the philosophy of life in the highest sense. 
What it leads the clear-thinking mind to is a realization 
that individual bias ‘is a very great factor in the ‘con- 
ception of God. Each student will find himself highly 
enlightened by these rays from differing individual 
luminaries; but the result will almost certainly be a 
comforting confirmation of his own particular theory. 
Of course nothing is ever supposed to be settled in dis- 
cussions of abstract philosophy, and the chief value of 
this book is in what it does not settle. It is a model of 
calm, judicious, respectful polemic writing; and every 
reader must lay it aside with the impression that he has 
been in good company and has received numberless 
suggestions toward a better understanding of the various 
ways in which the human mind may approach the con- 
ception of God, the idea of individual freedom, and the 
‘vital principle of all personality.’”’ We commend the 
book to students as one eminently worth careful exam- 
ination. 


DIOMED: THE LIFE, TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A 
Doc. By John Sergeant Wise. (Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co. $2.00.) 

Here is a book of delight for every person who cares 
for dogs, field-sports and the subjects usually discussed 
by full-blooded, hearty, healthy sportsmen. The story is 
told by Diomed, a brilliant setter dog, whose lines were 
cast in pleasant places, and whose master was and is a 
crack shot and a most companionable man. It is charm- 
ingly told, too, with just the occasional waggishness be- 
coming a dog’s tale. Almost every desirable shooting- 
ground in our country is visited by Mr. Wise and Dio- 
med—for short called Di--and the sport and the feast- 
ing and the attendant incidents are sketched with a live- 
ly pen. It is long since we read a book into which were 
crowded so many interesting field notes and. breezy, yet 
evidently truthful descriptions of men, dogs, guas and 
game set against a background of wood, marsh, prairie, 
hillside and old-field sedge. Everywhere in these 
pages there is the peculiarly hospitable and compan- 
ionable spirit of the Southern sportsman, and many of 
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the chapters deal with shooting in Virginia and other 
Southern States. But it is not a mere brutal description 
of slaughter, not a pot-hunter’s record; the sketches in- 
clude much that smacks of gentle life and of what is 
best in American provincial hospitality, as well as most 
interesting and instructive matter pertaining to the 
history and habits of American game birds. The work 
is well illustrated, and is of such value that it should 
find its way at once into every library which admits 
books on field-sports. 


THE GREEN GUEssS-Book. Sy Susan Hayes Ward and 
Mary L. McL. Watson. It ain’t a chore; it’s a pas- 
time. (Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.00.) 

A most ingenious book which, as a friend writes of it, 

‘* from the locked door on the front cover to the skele- 
ton in the closet” at the end is pervaded with a fine 
literary flavor and merry roguery. No sloppy work and 
no half-achievement has been allowed between these 
covers. Everything is finished; the verses are com- 
plete, bright and musical; the fooling is ‘‘ excellent.” 
The guess-work is of the legitimate kind, real guess- 
work which one may be expected to’work out by his 
own good wits, without laying siege to all the diction- 
aries or pumping the encyclopedias. It is the one 
altogether brilliant sister in a company which is apt to 
shine with a more or less depressing light. The prob- 
lems are all the original work of the two editors and all 
in good verse. SPHINX LorE. By Charlotte Brew- 
ster Jordan (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25), is made up of 
‘‘original literary ingenuities and historical recrea- 
tions, interspersed with charades, anagrams” and 
other mysteries such as may be found in the puzzle 
corners of the family journals. They-are of the sort 
whose solution depends more upon memory and patient 
research, than upon ready wit. But the impatient 
seeker need not weary over his task, for the last fifty 
pages contain the right answers. 





PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewshki. Translated 
from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. With a Portrait. 
(D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 

We have in this book what seems to be an exhaustive 
life of Russia’s greatest ruler. At all events, it is a 
work of absorbing interest, admirable in its arrange- 
ment, clear, scholarly and thorough. The author evi- 
dently has done his task lovingly, but without preju- 
dice in favor of Peter or against him. We have what 
bears evidence of being a strong portrait of the great 
man set in the frame of his days and deeds. The good 
and the bad of Peter’s character come out naturally and 
emphatically, and his magnificent work for Russia is in 
bold contrast with many trivial acts, many ugly excuses, 
and some horrible crimes. He is shown to us from his 
infancy to his death, as he goes step by step through 
the course of a marvelous march, bearing with him an 
influence scarcely understandable. The book is one for 
every library—one not to be passed lightly over by the 
student of modern history—and its story is a stream of 
romantic. incidents and picturesque scenes of a life 
splendid, crude, almost barbaric. It is long since we 
have read a biography which seemed to tell itself so 
easily and so satisfactorily. The translation is excel- 
lent. 


PATRINS. 
$1.25.) 
Miss Guiney, as discriminating readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT well know, has the gift of the essayist. In 
this beautiful book she sends forth just twenty delight- 
ful papers gathered from the magazines and other lit- 
erary publications to which she has contributed, THE 
INDEPENDENT giving up its due share. Miss Guiney 
has a style of her own. She is somewhat given to 
‘* violet-weaving” and lily-broidering, which she does 
almost to perfection; the quaintness of her verbal de- 
signs makes her pages look somehow like old manu- 
scripts done in various fancy inks. Her book is for the 
book-lover, to whom it will be a little fountain of pleas- 
ures supremely literary. Here are spouts of early Eng- 
lish delectability, and sprays and bubbles of almost 
Elizabethan fancy. The fountain is moss-grown, the 
pebbles are varicolored; you hear a monk ‘telling his 
prayers hard by in a stone hut. It is all as artificial as 
artifice could make it; you know it is; but then you say 
to yourself: ‘‘What charming craftsmanship! What 
cunning, and how she delights init! And, by the way, 
I wonder how she does it!”” The book is dedicated to 
Mr. Bliss Carman. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. (Copeland & Day. 


CaLamus: A SERIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 
YEARS 1868-1880, by Walt Whitman toa Young Friend. 
(Peter Doyle.) LZdited with an Introduction by Rich- 
ard Maurice Bucke, M.D., one of Whitman's Literary 
Executors. (Laurens Maynard. $1.00.) 

If the unflagging labor of the late Walter Whitman’s 
friends can avail, ‘‘ Leavesof Grass’’ will some day be 
forced down the throat of the world, and everybody will 
be compelled by a sort of literary inquisition, to accept 
Whitman as a great poet. Meantime books like the 
one now in hand will continue to appear here and yon- 


der wherever a publisher can be found. It is a curious 


incident in literary history this Whitman delusion. 
Nothing in nineteenth century civilization can be com- 
pared to it, unless it is the colossal myth of hypnotism, 
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or the absurd claim of the Theosophists. If any proof 
were wanting of Walt Whitman’s lack of poetic genius 
the present book would afford a plethora of it. The 
letters contain absolutely nothing of interest to any 
intelligent mind; they give the impression of immense 
stupidity joined to ignorance and vulgarity. 


The following books worthy of special note are upon 
our table: FRoM THE LAND OF THE SNOW-PEARLS, dy 
Ella Higginson (Macmillan Co., $1.50), isa bundle of 
picturesque ‘‘tales from Puget Sound,” in which a 
brilliant imagination busies itself with humor, pathos 
and realistic turns of dramatic action peculiar to the 
Pacific Coast. Mrs. Higginson writes well and her 
stories are very entertaining. DREAMS OF To-Day. 
By Percival Pollard. (Way & Williams, Chicago.) Senti- 
mentality presented in various phases, in a style weakly 
visionary, makes this book seem more silly than it 
really is. Two or three of the dream sketches are 
mildly entertaining; but why the picture on the book’s 
cover? JOAN SEATON, dy Mary Beaumont (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. 70 cents), is up to the average of Eng- 
lish novels, a trifle tedious, but fairly readable and in 
places pathetically effective. THE STORY OF THE 
RHINEGOLD. Sy Anna Alice Chapin. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25.) Thisis a story based upon the MWidelun- 
genliedof Wagner. The author has shown considerable 
skill in so constructing her work that it embodies a 
pretty full explanation of the operas, and at the same 
time holds the reader to the story itself. STORIES 
oF Lonc AGO IN A New Dress. By Grace H. Kupfer. 
(D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents.) The myths of the 
Greeks and Romans have been winnowed to select the 
stories here told in a way to attract and instruct young 
readers, and, what is best of all, the story-tellers are 
such masters as Shakespeare, Tennyson, Bryant, 
Shelley, Longfellow and Moore.~ The illustrations are 
from masterpieces of painting and sculpture. ——~—-MANY 
Carcors. By W. W. Jacobs. (Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co. 75 cents.) Twenty-one lively and engaging stories of 
the Sea, told without much literary art, but with suf- 
ficient dramatic effect to please a not over-exacting 
reader.—-—AN AMERICAN EMPEROR. Sy Louis Tracy. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) Here is a rattling ‘‘ story 
of the Fourth Empire of France,” written on the run, 
so to say, and interesting from beginning to end. It is 
absurd. it is funny, it is melodramatic, and its il- 
lustrations are quite in keeping with the text. 
Tuey THAT Sit In DARKNESS, by John Mackie (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes & Co., 75 cents), is a ‘‘story of the 
Australian Never-Never,”’ full of adventure inthe bush, 
with plenty of savage fighting and a deal of exciting 
mystery. Most of the people in the book get a spear- 
wound or the like; even the women shoot bushmen. 
THE PHILOSOPHER OF DRIFTWOOD. By Mrs. 
Jenness Miller. (The Jenness Miller Publication Co.) 
Mrs. Miller’s novel is ‘‘ sociological” to a degree, and 
does not disclose much dramatic talent in its author. 
Read as a story the book drags—as a sermon it does 
not hold attention, and in places the moral tone, altho 
avowedly high, falls nearly down to colorless insipid- 
ity. Mrs. Miller may be good at reforming women’s 
dress, but she will never do much with a novel like 
this. A GARRISON TANGLE, by Captain Charles King 
(F. Tennyson Neely, 50 cents), is one of the stories 
we usually get from Captain King, and its title is re- 
view enough for the Captain’s host of readers. With- 
out a word we pass it on.———THE PROFESSoR’s DI- 
LEMMA. By Annette L. Noble. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This is a bright little novel, quite cleverly 
written, just the thing for a lazy hour when one wishes 
to be suspended between a book anda nap. Egypt and 
the Nile, light talk and love are very pleasantly blended 
while the Professor’s dilemma is gradually worked off 
by the combined efforts of his somewhat heartless com- 
panions. It is acheerful and harmless little story. 























AN OPEN-EYED Conspiracy. By William Dean How- 
ells. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) We would walk 
five miles before breakfast to take Mr. Howells by the 
hand and tell him how glad we are that he has at last 
returned from Altruria, and Bohemia and Tolstofa, and 
all the other fad-burdened regions, bringing under his 
arm this charming story of Saratoga lovers. It was a 
bad day for him when he fell under the influence of 
Tolstof and Flaubert. He is not made of the stuff to 
write in the key of naturalism, of sand-lot socialism, or 
of conscienceless realism. He is a writer of refined and 
sweetly optimistic genius, when he lets himself go free; 
and in this little story we have art to be glad of. From 
beginning to end Am Open-Eyed Conspiracy rings a fine, 
clear note of genuine American life and genuine human 
sympathy. There is no posing for the socialist galler- 
ies, no making doleful faces and whining about the 
immitigably pathetic, the fashionably indecent, or the 
forlornly disreputable and disconsolate. Instead there 
is honest romance expressed in the terms of average 
American life, with virtue, honesty and clean moral 
influence dominating it. Mr. Howells’s style, barring a 
marked tendency toward Mr. Henry James’s parenthet- 
ical involutions, is all but perfect; and his story is a 
model of both descriptive and dramatic art in the light, 
sparkling and captivating manner of his earliest suc- 
cesses; it isa comedy of distinguished merit, 
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THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAPH- 

ICs. By Frederick Newton Willson, C.E., 
‘M.A., Professor of Descriptive Geometry, 
Stereotomy and Technical Drawing in the 
John C. Green School of Science, Princeton 
University. (Author's Edition.) This is 
a large, carefully prepared and beauti- 
fully executed work, intended to be ‘‘ An 
educational course on the theory and 
practical applications of Descriptive 
Geometry and Mechanical Drawing.” It 
is by. an acknowledged master of the sub- 
jects treated. The text is clear, direct, 
unmistakable, and the numerous draw- 
ings and figures are admirably executed. 
We do not see how the general arrange- 
ment and the grouping of the various sub- 
jects could be bettered. We have not 
the space to givean analysis of Professor 
Willson’s methods; there is but room to 
say that he has done a work well worth 
doing, and has done it with success. We 
would call the attention of students and 
teachers to the chapters on free-hand 
drawing, on working drawings by the 
third angle method, and on shades, 
shadows and perspective, as showing the 
ease with which the author handles his 
subjects. More particularly may be ex- 
amined ‘‘ General Definitions of Lines 
and Surfaces,” ‘‘ Some Principles of De- 
sign and Criticism,”’ ‘‘ The Nomenclature 
and Double Generation of Trochoids,”’ 
‘* The Equiangular Spiral,”’ ‘‘ Definitions 
and Classifications of the more Important 
Lines and Surfaces,’’ and to the draw- 
ings, some of the cuts being admirable 
beyond criticism. Professor Willson’s book 
is an important contribution to the litera- 
ture of applied mathematics, and should 
have a generous welcome from our 
schools and colleges. 


We have received the ANNUAL ADDRESS 


AT THE 35TH UNIVERSITY CONVENTION, 


JUNE 28TH, 1897. By Chancellor Anson 
Judd Upson, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., with 
its interesting and encouraging report of 
substantial progress. The number of 
students in English has increased during 
the year largely. The number of stu- 
dents of Latin and Greek is also much 
larger. The unaccountable and discour- 
aging point is that in United States his- 
tory, drawing, geography, arithmetic, 
civics, economics and ethics the number 
of students in the secondary schools 
seems to be declining. Chancellor Upson 
presents some vigorous testimony to the 
disciplinary value of Latin and Greek, 
especially that of the late Major Charles 
Davies, the distinguished Professor of 
Mathematics at West Point and author of 
the Davies series of mathematical text- 
books, who is reported as having said 
that if he wished a studentto make the 
best progress in mathematics he would 
give him first two years in Greek and 
Latin and then one in. mathematics. 
Chancellor Upson puts himself on record 
against the Cornell scheme of one indis- 
criminate degree of B.A. for four years’ 
study in any of the courses. He says 
that it assumes that the disciplinary value 
of all studies is the same, as it is not; 
and that to call a graduate in the sciences 
a graduate in the arts is simply to mis- 
represent the fact and doa great injustice 
to one body of students. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD, NOVEM- 
BER, 1897. The November number of the 
Hartford Seminary Record, published 
quarterly under the auspices of the Fac- 
ulty, contains the usual book reviews and 
news regarding the alumniand the record 
of the last quarter. Among the contrib- 
uted articles is one by Prof. M. W. Jaco- 
bus, carefully summarizing the present 
state of investigation on the recently dis- 
covered ‘‘ Logia.’’ Prof. C. S. Beardslee 
continues his study of scriptural passages 
treating of the Kingdom of Heaven, con- 
sidering especially the nature and scope 
of the Kingdom. Suggestions for a pri- 
vate course of study in Congregational- 
ism are given by Prof. Williston Walker. 
Other articles of interest are ‘‘ Qoheleth 
and Omar Kayyam,” a study of their 
pessimism; a paper on ‘‘ The Spiritual 
Fruitage of the Churches”’; and, of special 
interest, an article by Mr. E. W. Capen, 
on ‘‘The Record of Hartford Seminary | 
in Foreign Missions,” which seems to 
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have sent ten per cent. of all its gradu- 
ates to the foreign field, while the en- 
tire body of Congregational ministers in 
America reports only three per cent. of 
its members foreign missionaries. 


St. Ives. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) When 
Stevenson died the world lost a charm- 
ing story-teller; but sad to say, the 
story-teller, had he lived years longer, 
would probably have been but a pathetic 
shadow of himself. Already his style, 
that inimitable, luminous proof of genius, 
was all but gone, and in its stead we 
were to have the uneven and unreliable 
results of dictation. St. /ves was talked to 
an amanuensis, so the prefatory note 
tells us, which was very well for Mr. 
Quiller-Couch, when he came to the hard 
task of taking up the dropped thread of the 
tale. For Stevenson left no less than six 
chapters practically untouched, when 
death snatched him so suddenly away. 
Yet as aromance St. Jves is probably the 
best of all that he wrote. It is, indeed, a 
vigorous and thoroughly engaging tale 
of love and adventure, which, despite 
the constant realization of the absence of 
Stevenson’s rare verbal and personal fe- 
licities, holds us fast while we read. In 
the beginning it reminds ene of Dumas 
the elder, in ‘‘ Monte Christo”’ for exam- 
ple, and all the way to the end it keeps 
up the strain of intense interest. Wedo 
not find any striking contrast between 
what Stevenson dictated and what Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has added. The end isas 
good as the beginning. 


AUTHORS AND PuBLISHERS: A Manual 
of Suggestions for Beginners in Literature. 
By G. H. P.and J. B. P. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) The Putnams have ever been high- 
ly esteemed among authors, so that any- 
thing which its principals have to say 
upon the subject of this volume has a 
claim upon the attention of authors. To 
them this seventh and revised edition is 
intended to be, and will be most useful, 
yet the larger part of the space is de- 
voted to a sort of special plea for pub- 
lishers in their commercial relations 
with authors. The defense of their 
Guild here made by the brothers G. H. 
and J. B. Putnam is able, and worthy of 
every author’s serious attention. There 
has always been a strong tendency upon 
the part of the latter to consider them- 
selves as aggrieved parties in their rela- 
tions with publishers; many times reason 
is on the side of the complainants, but 
more often—we believe with the Messrs. 
Putnam—it is not. Concerning all pub- 
lishing arrangements this book will be 
found to give information of practical 
value, as well as in regard to the details 
of book manufacturing, proof-reading, 
etc. The text of the Copyright Law is 
given in full, and one is impressed anew 
with its many deficiencies. 


Curious HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS. 
By James Carter Beard. (D. Appleton & 
Co. 65 cents.) This is one of the series, 
‘* Appletons’ Home Reading Books.” It 
belongs to ‘‘ Division I,’’ devoted to natu- 
ral history. Dr. W. T. Harris, the edi- 
tor of the series, has written a very in- 
teresting introductory essay, in which he 
gives his view of what is called the ‘‘ Uni- 
versity Extension’ system. The book 
itself is well suited to the home-study 
circle, and to school circles as well. It 
is mostly descriptive of the building and 
home-making habits of insects and land 
and water animals. The illustrations are 
many, and include the strangest and most 
interesting forms of burrows, nests, 
homes, etc., found on land and in water. 
It will be not only interesting but highly 
instructive to almost every student to 
give Mr. Beard’s book a careful reading. 


Insect Lire. By John Henry Comstock, 
Professor of Entomology in Cornell Uni- 
versity and in Leland Stanford Jr., Univer- 
sity. (D. Appleton & Co.) This is an 
excellent ‘‘ Introduction to Nature Study 
and a Guide for Teachers, Students and 
others Interested in Out-of-Door Life,” 
as the sub-title explains. With many good 
illustrations to help the text, there is 
nothing for the student to do but read, 


look at the dfawings and understand. 
Professor Comstock writes clearly and 
makes his text entertaining as well as 
instructive. He begins with the descrip- 
tion of the parts of an insect, passes to 
the explanation of metamorphoses, and 
tells how to make collections for their 
study; then goes into classification, the 
study of insects in their homes, and the 
collection and preservation of specimens. 
It is an excellent hand-book. 


THE DAyYs OF JEANNE D’ARC. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. (The Century Co. 
$1.50.) It may be justly said of Mrs. 
Catherwood’s romance that it gives a 
delicate and womanly interpretation of 
Jeanne d’Arc’s character, and that there 
is no praise too high for the faithfulness 
of its historical setting. The story for 
some readers may lack the interest of 
novelty, the subject being worn thin by 
hard usage; but Mrs. Catherwood has 
laid a brilliant color-mantle over the old 
historic facts, and her narrative gathers 
freshness from her enthusiasm. It is a 
readable book in the highest sense of the 
phrase, the interest holding well to the 
end. The publishers have given it an 
attractive make-up, and there is a frontis- 
piece from the statue of Jeanne d’Arc by 
Paul Dubois. 


SonG BIRDSAND WATER Fow.. Sy H. 
E. Parkhurst. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.) In this book we have an in- 
teresting example of the work now being 
done by a ‘‘school’’ of writers led by 
Thoreau’s ghostand taught by John Bur- 
roughs. Mr. Parkhurst has a pleasing 
descriptive style, a sharp eye fora glint 
of color or the twinkle of a feather, and 
what he sees and describes is quite 
worthy of the handsome dress given it 
by the publishers. The opening paper, 
‘*A Bouquet of Song Birds,” is a sketch 
of the birds of Englewood in New Jersey. 
It is followed by nine other chapters on 
‘*Water-Fowl,’’ ‘‘The Cuckoo,” ‘‘ Sea 
Swallows,” ‘*A Colony of Herons’’ and 
the like, all very entertaining, and all 
beautifully illustrated by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. It will be a tempting book on 
the Christmas stall. 


THE GALLINACEOUS GAME BIRDS OF 
NortH America. By Daniel Giraud El- 
liot, F.R.S.E., etc. (Francis P. Harper. 
$2.50.) For the sportsman, the bird-lover 
and the reader interested in natural his- 
tory, this is a most attractive book. Not 
merely for its careful and thoroughly 
understandable descriptions, but as well 
for its forty-six plates, accurately drawn, 
giving portraits of the birds, it is a book 
that every well-chosen library must have 
on its lowest shelf or thereabout. It isa 
fitting companion for the author’s pre- 
viously written volume,'‘North American 
Shore Birds,’’ which is having deserved 
success. We call especial attention to 


‘both books as stamped with every mark 


of high excellence. 


From A GIRL’s POINT OF VIEW. By 
Lilian Bell. (Harper & Brothers. $2.25.) 
A certain harmless irresponsibility, a 
prevailing shimmer of rather ostentatious 
girlishness—mightily like that of a passée, 
albeit cleverly ‘‘ made-up ’’ beauty—and 
a humor not particularly bracing, not to 
mention the twinkling veins of amusing 
satire, make this little book decidedly 
readable and enjoyable. Miss Lilian 
Bell deserves, and we presume she is 
reaping 2 harvest of success, if for noth- 
ing else for her stimulating nonsense and 
her droll common sense. We are not 
among the ‘‘ dull readers’”’ to whom she 
dedicates her book. We refuse to take 
her too seriously; we merely say ‘‘ Oh, 
but what are you going to do about it?” 


Tuis CounTRY OF OurS. By Benjamin 
Harrison, Ex-President of the United 
States. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Without the least show of speaking ex 
cathedra, or inany way seeming to depend 
upon the prestige of high official connec- 
tions, Mr. Harrison has given us herea 
simple and perfectly understandable ex- 
amination of the ‘‘ machinery of our na- 
tional government in motion.” In his 
preface the distinguished author says: 

“The purpose of the book is to give a 
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better knowledge of things that have been 
too near and familiar to be well known.”’ 
Mr. Harrison tells the truth in plain 
terms when he speaks of American traits 
in politics. He says: 

“We are alert as to foreign foes; the 

drum-tap rouses the heaviest sleepers. But 
we are a dull people as to internal assaults 
upon the integrity and purity of public ad- 
ministration.” 
This is not a book on the philosophy of 
politics; but it is a most excellent and 
inspiring treatise on government by the 
people and the duties of the American 
people under our form of government. 
It is, indeed, a popular and sound ex- 
planation of what our Government really 
is, and bow it should be regarded in the 
light of a wholesome and patriotic sense 
of citizenship. 


CITIZEN Birp. By Mabel Osgood Wright, 
and Elliott Coues. (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50.) Boys and girls who cannot find 
treasures of entertainment in this bright 
and instructive book of conversations 
about birds are in need of ‘‘ cheerful dis- 
cipline,’’ as the kindergarten teacher 
would say. But this is not a kindergar- 
ten book. Readers of all ages will find it 
charmingly satisfactory, both for what it 
says and what it presents through one 
hundred and eleven illustrations of birds 
excellently drawn. Too much cannot be 
said and done to encourage the reading 
of books like this. We call especial at- 
tention to it as a fitting gift to young 
people and as an instructive work for 
school circles. It isa fine stepping-stone 
to ornithology, so to speak. 


JEROME. By Mary £. Wilkins. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.) To our mind Miss 
Wilkins has taken a long step forward 
and upward inthe art of fiction with this 
her latest New England novel, reading 
which we have felt the firm and steady grip 
of a noble and earnest imagination. We do 
not fully sympathize with the taste which 
from the first has led Miss Wilkins to deal 
almost exclusively with unlovely life; 
but her choice taken,she has made the 
most of it. Jerome is not an American 
novel in the broad sense; it is local, and 
the hero and heroine are types; yet the 
art with which this local life and these 
typical characters are wrought out is 
certainly admirable. More than any 
other of Miss Wilkins’s novels, Jerome 
entitles her to a high place among our 
writers of artistic fiction. 


TRAVELS IN A TREE-Topand THE FREE- 
DOM OF THE FIELDS are two books by 
Charles C. Abbott. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.50each.) The first is a new edition of 
a successful and charming work; the sec- 
ond is fresh fromthe author’s pen. They 
are twins in appearance. Dr. Abbott isa 
delightful reporter of outdoor life, where 
birds and plants give him the cue to gentile 
philosophy and prose poetry. Now and 
again he catches a countryman in his 
butterfly net and pins him in his cabinet. 
These are enjoyable pages. 


WITH FEET TO THE EARTH. Sy Charles 
M. Skinner. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
We like Mr. Skinner’s manner; he arrives 
at once and seizes his fact, and then he 
dallies with it more or less, as a cat with 
a mouse. These sketches are pleasant 
reading for a rainy day or a gusty night; 
they emit such a volume of quieting in- 
fluences. Mr. Skinner is not exactly a 
philosopher; he is rather an interesting 
talker with downright genius for keeping 
up his listener’s enthusiasm just long 
enough before changing the subject. It 
is a book of captivating chat. 


A Few FAMILIAR FLOWERS. Ay Mar- 
garet Warner Morley. (Ginn & Company. 
jo cents.) This little book offers a very 
attractive plan for beginning the study of 
plant life. It is not botany in the or- 
dinary sense, but it leads to botany by 
sketching the character and habits of 
plants throughout their growth. Five 
plants are chosen for these lessons, viz.° 
Morning-glory, Nasturtium, Balsam, 
Geranium and Hyacinth. Flowers, seeds 
and bulbs are figured, and the text of de- 
Scriptions and directions is very simple 
and interesting. It is a good book for 
young pupils. 
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Tue Hermit or NoTTincHAM. A Novel. 
By Charles Conrad Abbott. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) Every new move in the ctr- 
rent of public attention, be it never so 
slight, must have its novel done to order. 
Even Klondike has come in for its share 
already; and now we have the ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution’’ and ‘‘ Colonial 
Dames”’ giving their flavor of antiquity 
to a story by our delightfully entertain- 
ing writer on natural history, Mr. Charles 
Conrad Abbott. The story is what may 
be called a tale of genealogical adven- 
tures, and a right good one it is—the 
best, we think, that Mr. Abbott has yet 
written. The publishers have given the 
book a beautiful dress. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. A NOVEL. Sy Jean- 
ette L. Gilder. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Miss Gilder’s equipment 


for writing a story of life in the atmos- 
phere of journalism is certainly excellent; 
and it was acurious mistake of a fellow- 
journalist who, in reviewing this story 
when it came out anonymously a year or 
two ago, spoke slightingly of the au- 
thor’s knowledge of journalistic details. 
We find the’ story notably entertaining. 
It is bright, lively, keen in its genial 
satire, and thoroughly contemporary in 
in spirit. The life that it depicts is set 
before the reader with exceeding clever- 
mess, and the story holds its interest 
evenly to the end. 


Tue CHEVALIER D’AuRIAC. By S. Levett 
Yeats. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Taken 
as a sensational story of adventure 
and incident, this is a very successful 
book. Mr. Yeats evidently writes at a 
gallop, as it were; and his reader follows, 
much excited and quite short of breath, 
from chapter to chapter onto the end. 
It is an historical story, and almost every 
page has its sensational adventure and 
its separate claimto be regarded as a 
work right forcefully done. It is all 
rather flashy and cheap fromthe point 
of view assumed: by sober criticism; but 
it has its fascination for the time one is 
reading it. It is not literature; but it is 
right good story-telling. 


SKETCHES FROM OLD VIRGINIA. By A 
G. Bradley. (Macmillan Co. $1.50.) The 
sketches in this book are done in free- 
hand with many lines indicative of being 
drawn upon the spot. They are breezy, 
natural, having just the interest of their 
subjects, which pertain chiefly to the his- 
tory of country life in Virginia during the 
fifteen years immediately following the 
War. From such headings as ‘‘ An Old 
Virginia Fox-Hunter,’’ ‘‘ Marse Dabafter 
the War,” and ‘‘Some Plantation Memo- 
ries,’’ a fair guess at the contents may be 
ventured. It is a distinctly readable 
book. 


Book-Piates. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) This is the second edition of Mr. 
Hardy’s excellent book, in which every 
person interested in book-plates will find 
a deal of information charmingly deliv- 
ered. Buta work like this possesses at- 
traction for the intelligent and inquisitive 
** general reader,”’ who likes to dip into 
every pool of intellectual pleasure if but 
for the momentary shock of the bath. A 
number of historical book-plates are 
shown in the illustrations, and the text is 
chatty and entertaining. 


THE TORMENTOR. Sy Benjamin Swift. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) Ben- 
jamin Swift is said to be the pen-name of 
Mr. Romaine Patterson, son of the late 
Dr. Robert Patterson, of Glasgow. Like 
‘*Nancy Noon,’’ his former story, the 
present novel is full of glaring eccen- 
tricities,and most amazing absurdities of 
both style and incident. It will be sure 
to be widely read, and its harmless sen- 
sational features need not be too heavily 
weighed against it. 


PasTE JEWELS. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) 
The ‘servant question’’ is here given an 
airing through seven stories not excruci- 
atingly interesting but, as we are assured 
by the author, highly truthful. Mr. 
Bangs is not at his best (how could he 
be?) in these kitchen and dining-room 
troubles; but he does the best that he can. 





Now and again he is decidedly funny, 


but neatly always he is merely a reporter 
of troubles with domestic servants. 


PHYLLIs IN BonemiA. By L. H. Bick- 
ford aid R. S. Péwéll. (H. 8S. Stone & 
Co.) The heroine of this rather spright- 
ly little story lived in the country with 
her husband, and she was tired of the 
kine and the sheep, and of the country 
landscapes; she longed for a taste of 
Bohemian freedom and fun. The tale 
tells how she had her wish, and how glad 
she was, after three weeks, to get back 
to Arcadiaagain. It is well written, and 
has an hour’s light amusement in it. The 
illustrations are many and good. 


Across THE COUNTRY OF THE LITTLE 
Kinc. By William Bement Lent. (Bon- 
nell, Silver & Co. $1.25.) As books of 
travel go, this isa decidédly entertaining 
little volume. Spain is an interesting 
country, and Mr. Lent traveled through 
it with open, intelligent eyes. What he 
has recorded is just what was most worth 
seeing in the places he visited. The 
book is handsomely furnished with illus- 
trations. 


EVANGELICA. By Apollo Belvedere. (K. 
Russell, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
$1.25.) Here isa little story, more of a 
disquisition than fiction, in which hered- 
ity and moral responsibility are consid- 
ered together. It is well written, and, 
accepting its premises, its conclusions 
seem sound. At all events, its moral 
teaching is excellent, and the little book 
will turn thought in the right direction, 


THE REVOLTOF A DAUGHTER. By Ellen 
Olney White. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) This is a cleverly written satire 
on the follies and foibles of the ‘‘ new 
girl’ inthe ‘‘culture club’’ atmosphere 
of ourtime. The story is not particular- 
ly exciting, but Miss White has an enter- 
taining way, and her humor is never quite 
atrest. The outer fringe of Boston so- 
ciety is very breezily rustled. 

A CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. By Frank Ma- 
thew. (John Lane. $1.00.) There is some- 
thing catchy in the airof this preposterous 
story that it would be difficult to describe, 
were description worth while. Itis read 
with excuses to one’s sense of incredu- 
lity, and is flung aside with dignity; yet 
it makes its distinct impression as a sin- 
gularly novel piece of silly romance. 


Tue HeEpworTH YEAR Book isa collee- 
tion of three hundred and sixty-five short, 
pithy religious utterances, compiled from 
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the writings of George H. Hepworth, 
without arrangement and with no 
thought of adaptation to times or sea- 
sons. The book is issued by Dr: Hep- 
worth’s publishers (E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 75 cents). 


DIANA Victrix. By Florence Converse. 
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(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The 
descriptive parts of this story are admir- 
able in the main, especially those of sights 
‘and scenes in New Orleans. As a novel 


the book is too scrappy and uneven, but 
the interest is never quite lost. It is a 
story of contrasts between Northern and 
Southern people. 
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ABRAHAM: The Friend of God...............-+++- 
JACOB : The Father of the Twelve ae baceen 
JOSEPH The Slave Boy Become Reler.. inne 
MOSES The Liberator and Lawgiver.. 
JOSHU The Conqueror of Canaan. 
GIDEO! The Judge....... 
SAMUEL The J and Prophet 

|AVID: The King and Psalmist............... 
SOLOMON: ider of the Temple............. 
ELIJAH The sty Creel phet of Israel.......... “ 
ELISHA: The Miracle-Worker in Israel......... Be 
ASA: The First Reformer in Judah.......... a 
JOASH: The Second Reformer in Judah........ seg 
ISAIAH: The Statesman-Prophet of Judah...... ce 
HEZEKIAH The Third Reformer in Judah. 2. 
JOSIAH : The Last Reformer in Judah.. si 
JEREMIAH The Prophet of Impending Doom. so 
EZEKIEL The Captive Prophet....-.......++++. os 
DANIEL : The Captive Become Ruler...........- as 
ZERUBBABEL The ay the Return............ ke 
EZRA: The Faithful Scribe..............-+- | es 
NEHEMIAH: The Builder of the Wall............+- 26 


The object of these lessons is to present a connected outline view of the principal 
events in the lives of the men whose deeds and influence were mest conspicuous for 
good in the history of the Chosen People; to notice the times in which they lived; to 
sketch the history of the Israelites asconnected with them and their work; and to 
enforce the more impoftant practical truths suggested by their lives, acts, and 


We believe these will prove tobe the most popular series of Sund@y-School Lessons ever issued, 
and shall, therefore, publish them in Three Courses and Seven Grades, each closely adapted to 
the age and needs of the scholar, and yet all relating to the Great Men of the Old Testament. 


We will gladly send full descriptive circulars and sample lessons free to any one. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUB. CO., 21 Bromfield St., Boston. 





“Great Men 
of Israel.” 


We are pleased to announce that for 1898 we shall issue 
a series of Biographical Sunday-School Lessons on the 
Deeds and Words of Israel’s Great Men, arranged in 52 
lessons (including four reviews) as follows:— 
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Rudyard Kipling, 
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Rudyard Kipling’s thrilling new story, “ 









Sands,’”’ will appear exclusively in The Companion during 1898. 


12-Color Calendar FREE to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth's Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 
It consists of three folding parts, each a true reproduction of charming group pictures. &@- See Important Offer. 
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Literary Notes. 
A NEW volume ot verse by William 


Watson will be issued by the Bodley 
Head this month. 


..‘* The Battle of the Strong,” a new 
story by Mr. Gilbert Parker, will appear 
as a serial inthe Atlantic Monthly. 


..-‘‘ A Door Opened ”’ is the title of a 
new volume of sermons by Dr. McKen- 
zie, now going through the press, which 
will be published this winter by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


.... The Criterion, the illustrated liter- 
ary and art journal which has recently 
removed from St. Louis to New York, is 
by no means a new publication, being 
now in itseighth year. 


....°* The British Mission to Menelik 
(1897),”" by Count Gleichen; ‘‘ Benin,” by 
Commander R. N. Bacon, R. N.; and 
‘* Rowing,” by R. C. Lehman,the English 
coach newly come to Harvard, are among 
the new books announced by Edward 
Arnold. 


..-.The Macmillan Company will soon 
publish Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new 
‘*Story of Gladstone’s Life’’; ‘‘ The Pride 
of Jennico,” by Agnes and Egerton Castle; 
an historical romance, the scene of which 
is laid in the Marches of Bohemia, will 
be issued by the same publishers. 


-»+‘' The Life of Philip Schaff,’’ by 
David S. Schaff, D.D., is announced by 
the New York Christian Literature Com- 
pany. The book opens with Dr. Schaff’s 
accustomed declaration of his nationality: 

“Tam a Swiss by birth, a German by edu- 
cation, an American by choice”; 


and it is, in part, autobiographical. 


--Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have 
issued an edition of Mr. Frank M. Chap- 
man’s ‘‘ Bird-Life”’ in colors, with 75 full- 
page pictures. ‘‘The New Letters of 
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Napoleon I,’ being letters omitted from, 
the collection issued under the auspices 
of Napoleon III, will soon be published 
by this Company. 


..Harper’s Magazine for November pub- 
lished a poem byS. L. Clemens in memo- 
ry of his daughter, whose recent death 
has brought him and his family so much 
sympathy both at home and abroad. 
Mark Twain’s publishers have secured 
from him the following cablegram in de- 
nial of the statement that he had written 
to a personal friend that he had paid his 
business debts in full: 


‘Bliss. Publishers: Lie. Wrote no such 
letter. Still deeply in debt.” 


...+The Bibelot, published by Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portiand, continues to sup- 
ply choice reading matter to its fortunate 
subscribers... The November number 
contains the story of Odysseus in Phza- 
cia, a version of the sixth book of the 
Odyssey, by Mr. J. W. Mackail, whose 
translations are commended as ‘‘ exqui- 
site,””’ by Mr. Gosse. The December 
number will consist of ‘‘ The Death of 
Marlowe,”’ atragedy by Richard Hengist 
Horne. 


....Dhe Academy says of Miss Wilkins, 
October 30th, 1897: 

“ Finally, we would s ay that it seems to 
us that Americans should be very proud of 
Miss Wilkins. Her modesty and retiring 
nature, coupled with the humble characters 
ot whom she writes, may have withheld 
from her countrymen a full appreciation of 
her great and singular merits; bur i it seems 
tous that in this quiet New Englad: lad 
America possesses a novelist of lowly life 
whose subtle comprehension of the elemen- 
tal passions is not surpassed by any living 
writer, and one who serves her art with a 
loving and patient fidelity not to be over- 
praised.”’ 


.. The death of Mr.’ John Sartain re- 
moves a picturesque figure from both lit- 
erature and art. Mr. Sartain came to 
America from London in 1830, when he 
was about twenty-two years old, and 
devoted himself to engraving, mezzotint, 
portrait painting and other art work. In 
1843 he became a magazine editor, and in 
1848 became part proprietor of the maga- 
zine that for a number of years bore his 
name. Besides his editorial labors, he 
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| HARPER'S | 


An 
Act of Charity 
By 
Charles 
Dudley Warner 







FOR DECEMBER 


Beautifully illustrated. Eight pages in color. 


The Wooing of Malkatoon 


A Narrative Poem by 
LEW. WALLACE 





MAGAZINE | 






George 
William Curtis 
at Concord 


By ° 
George Willis Cooke 


The Queen’s Jubilee 


The most picturesque feature of English life during the present century. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Superbly illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


A BIRD’S EGG. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
Illustrated by facsimiles in color of the eggs of eighty-seven American birds, 
35 cents a copy. $4 00 a year. 
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produced a large number of engravings, 
and his mezzotints were well known in 
the opular magazines for many years. 
Mr. Sartain did much for the cause of art 
in Philadelphia; he had charge of the art 
department at the Centennial Exhibition, 
1876, and has held many offices in the va- 
rious art societies of that city. 


Books of the Week. 


London as Seen. By Charles Dana Gibson. 17x12, 





(1549) 25 


His Cueto ee 

ett.  74¢x5, pp. 465. 

dina. By Dr. A. ‘Diepane. en pp. 07. The 
sam 


&x5, Dp. 226. New 
The. Ken ptene. 


By John Fox, Jr. 


T4X5, DD. 


Princi “—~y =, Vocal Bay pression. B 





pp. 3%. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons... $5 00 
The History of Our Na’ By John R. Spears. 
pS pp. 421. Vois. I, iL itt. 7 The same. Four sé 
The Poems and Prose Sketches of James ‘Whit- 
comb Riley. 734x5, pp. 208. The same........ 
The Life of Philip Soha. At Davia ee Schaff, 
D.D. 85¢x6, pp. 5%. The same................. 3 00 
Galiegber, and Other eae. By. metaprd Har- 
ding Davis. 8x5, pp. 236. The same............ 100 
Cinderella, and prom Stories. an Richard Har- 
ding Davis. 734x5, pp. 205.. The same......... 10 


berlain, A.M. 8x5 


. pp. 478. C icago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co 


dbvpdpediontaeees s8bcesestcccetpertaccoties sce 10 

Thomas k= agg History of Frederick the Great. 
— vols, 8i¢x5i4, pp. 401. The same. Per os 

The: Chirtatian View of God and the a B 
rr, D.D. 8x5}4, pp. 480. The sai 2% 

Homlletie Leseares on yreawees, By Theodor 
Christ ite®, DD, S678, Dp. Ly ~~ 2% 

The ppoarnese Saviour. By the Rev. W ° Robertson 
8x5, pp. 320. PT cc savesdaeness 1% 

8t. Paul's Conception of Christ, By David So- 
merville, M. x6 pp. e same........ 3 00 

School-Boy Life in England. * By Sohn Corbin. 
New York: Harper Brothers.. 13 
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ened 
of a quaint 





attractive 


A New Book by 
James Whitcomb Riley 


“RUBAIYAT OF 


DOC SIFERS.” 


With fifty illustrations by Relyea. 


M*: Riley’s hold upon the hearts of the public will be strength- 


by the appearance of this volume—the story in verse 
and lovable Hoosier doctor. It is the longest poem 


Mr. Riley has written and is marked by his best characteristics. 
Mr. Relyea was sent to Indiana to make the drawings. In 


cloth binding, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 


By Anna L. Bicknell, author of “ Life in the Tuileries Under the Second Empire.” 


N extremely vivid portraiture of the unhappy q 
from new sources. 


Richly illustrated with Insets. 


FORTY-SIX YEARS IN 


ueen, accurate in statement, entertaining, and drawn 
Cloth, $3.°0. 


THE ARMY, 


By General John M. Schofield. 


HE memoirs of the general lately in command of the army of the United States, from his West Point 


days (he entered the Academy in 1849) to his recent retirement. 
chapters of secret history, as well as General Schofield’s war experiences, etc. 


maps and illustrations, $2.00. 


By James 


HE most complete history that has yet appeared 
Africa. 
Do at up to date. 


JAVA, 
‘The Garden of the East. 


=, picture of Datch society and nativ rf _— in 
Java. Teme, 30 pages, richly jilustrated, $1.50 


WENTIKTH thousand. 


Commercial.) Illustrated by Taber. $1.50. 


An Artist’s Letters from Japan. 


A graphic account of phases of life in Japan as 
seen by the well-known American —. John La 
Farge, with his own illustrations, $4.00. 


The Scholar and the State. 


By BisHop Potter, of New York. His public 
utterances, nen on civic questions, $2.00. 


OP HUGH WYNNE, 


better novel of the last century in America.” ( 
umes, $2.00. 


The Thumb-Nail Series. 


Small books in daint einer ae New edi- 
tion of Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” and a new 
ae of Cicero’s Ga on Friendship. $1.00 


ee Up the Matterhorn in a Boat. 


vaganza, by MARION MANVILLE POPE. 
With “iiustrations, $1.25. 


Sonny. 
Mrs. RutH McENERY pesuae" 8 popular story 
of an Arkansas boy. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 


Y ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
people to Revolutionary battle-fields. Superb 
“For the cultivation of youthful patriots surely no b 


Joan of Arc. 


By BovureT pE MonveEL. The young folks’ art 
book of the year. Superb illustrations by the great 
French artist, in color, with text. Folio, $3.00. 


MASTER 
A Story of Shakspere’s 


| 
Miss Nina Barrow. 

By FRANCES COURTENAY BayLor. A story of 

charecter- building _ girls; helpful, stimulating 

and interesting. $1.5 


A New Baby World, 


Edited by Mary Mapss DopeGe. Full of the best 
= from St. NicHowas. For the very little ones. 
undreds of pictures. $1.50. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THE CENTURY CO.  - 





In this book Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author 
of “ Jinrikisha Days,” gives a grapbic and extremely wit 


OURTH printing, th thousand. One of the season’s great successes, 





Containing valuable and interesting 
Quarto, 525 pages, with 


— OF _ eines AFRICA, 


Author of ** The American 6 ar hg ”** The Holy Roman Empire,” etc. 


of the past and present political conditions of South 


Of the twenty-four chapters four appeared in THE CENTURY, and the others are new and 
Here are described the natives, the politics, society, resources, and characteristics 
of a great country. With colored maps, 500 pages, cloth, $3.50. 


SONGS OF LIBERTY 
and Other Poems. 


RoBEeRT UNDERWOOD JoHuNsON. Uniform 
““The Winter Hour, and Other Poems.” The 

volume includes paraphrases from the Servian with 
0. _—_—saprefatory note by Nikola Tesla. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL ISSUES. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 
A Story of the Grand Banks. By Rudyard Kipling. 


“Full of life, freshness, and strength, from beginning to end.” 
Times.) “ Kipling’s first American novel, and certainly one of his marked successes.’ 


( We w York 
(Buffalo 


The Days of Jeanne D’Arc. 


By MARY HARTWELL (ATHERWOOD. An histor- 
ical romance, reproducing the spirit of the age with 
great fidelity. $1.50. 


American Contributions to Civilization. 


By PRESIDENT E.rot, of Harvard. Essays and 
addresses devoted to sociological topics. $2 00. 


r. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the Revolution. 


FREE QUAKER. 


“It will be long before we see a 
The Critic.) Illustrated by Howard Pyle. Two vol- 


Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiography. 
New edition, with an additional chapter. A 
gen of the stage. 500 pages, richly illustrated, 


Prisoners of Conscience- 
Ame tia E. BaRrR’s new and powerful story of the 
Shetland Islands. $1.50. 
Without Prejudice. 


A new book by I. ZANGwILuL. Brief striking 
essays 0 on current events. $1.50. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Century Book of the American Revolution. 


Issued under the Auspicesof the Empire State Society Sons of the American Revolution. 
Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 


The story of the trip of a party of young 
ly illustrated—a panorama of the Revolution. 
etter book was ever devised.” (Kansas City Star.) 


Fighting a Fire. 


By CHARLES T.HILL. Illustrated by the author. 
A ——_— book on the subject of firemen, fire pa- 
trols, fire alarms, etc. 


SKYLARK. 
Time, by John Bennett. 


bc A PURE, sweet tale that will delight young people.” (Springfield Republican.) “ Nothing finer, 
more artistic, or more Poetical has been done in the history of American letters.” 
Evening Post.) With iliustrations by Reginald Birch. 


(Chicago 
$1.50. 


The Last Three Soldiers. 


By WILLIAM H. SHELTON. A Robinson Crusoe 
art of the Civil War. Iilustrated by Clinedinst. 
50. 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas. 


A thousand pages and nearly a thousand pictures, 


soon serial stories long and short, gspoems, etc. 


A copy of our beautifully illustrated 32-pag 
catalogue, sent to any address on request. 


- UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


$1.50- 
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Parables for School and ee sien ‘ dell P. 
Garrison. 8x5, PP. 214. Bow Nevis sanguaas 
Life epiperest Bouverie Pu Henry Parry 
9x6, pp. 457. user. 2 By 
PB ose the Old Testament. 

Ottley, M.A. 9x5i¢, pp. 448. 
Through Field and Fallow. ag | ag 
“ 5, pp. 155. New York: F. Tenny- 

son Neely. 


The Invaston of New cork, By J.H. Palmer. 74x 
5, pp. 248. The sam 

The Sholling Ps ge oe Brittany. B John W. 
Harding. . 880.. The tam o., 90 tveseisen 


Vi and hows a 
ge thy r Verses. 


apa Parker 
. Pp. 76. — Copeland & 





Men Bon = ieram. By Frederick W. Morton. 2x4, 
sin Kpiers hicago: A. C.McClurg & Co 
Memorial — and Other Poems. 
Burton. x4, pp. 73. e same 


Out of tas 8 silence p. £ John Vance besa 4 % 
2B, PP. 104. Tie GAM. 05. dans 2.000. ccccaBedacse 


Quo Vadis. By oe Sienkiewicz. Bgx54, 




















To Officers and Teachers of 
Sunday Schools, 


What Lesson Helps are to be used in 
your school during the coming year? The 
time is near at hancé when you will decide. 
If you want the best, and at the same time 
the cheapest; if you want helps that are 
real helps; if you want increased attend- 
ance, increased interest, and the most 
fruitful results; in short, if you are pre- 
pared to lay aside prejudice and decide on 
merit—then we ask you to send for free 
sample copies of the Quarterly Lesson 
Helps and Weekly Papers prepared by 
David C. Cook. 

They are the best and cheapest, and are 
used by thousands of Sunday-schools of 
all evangelical denominations in all parts 
of the world, wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

They have stood the test of twenty 
years of successful vse, and are now 
acknowledged to be the standard and 
leading International series. Their popu- 
larity increases each year, and they are, 
without doubt, in the very front rank. 

Why not get the very best? It will cost 
you nothing to examine them, and but a 
trifie to try them in your school. Write at 
once to the DAVID C. CooK PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, 36 Washington Street, Chicago, 
and ask for a free package of their Lesson 
Helps and Papers. Read and examine 
them carefully, compare with any and all 
others, and you cannot fail to admit that 
they really are the best. Note specially 
their wonderful cheapness in price (but 
not in quality), and then figure how much 
your school will save in money and gain 
in efficiency by their use. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 
Fabius the Roman 


Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. 


By Rev. Dr. E. Fitca Burr. 12mo, cloth, decorated, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


This stirring story of the Roman Empire ol vividly 
ad the Christians under Fabius's leadershi ped the 
a and cruelty of Maxentius and o tained civil 
religious liberty under Constantine. A thre 
Sore and adventure runs through the quick and exciting 
action of the story, 





At all Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ET Teeetid Migs te 
oe 


Ldap aapseennsastoniss Op 


Outlines of Jewish H: Rev. Francis 
. aN T254, pp SR: Ne New ork: Benziger 


Bezalee). Pp. 59. 
om By Marion Ames Taggart. 7X5, pp. 59. 


A CON reeds Meee chee oe ee ee rece eeewcereteee 


BY RUDYARD KIPL 








MS gowien "RBG Db si. Boston: 1. aes 


-_ By Richard — Seen 


A Night it io“Acadie. By Es B Kate te Chopin. ‘7x4, pp. 416. 


a... of Parliamen ny er 
Branch, ‘pp. New Tork: 
graph Pub! Co. 

A Hero in Hom: " William E. Barton. 8x 
534, pp. 891. New York: Lamson, Wolffe & Co, 

Tales of the Real Gyps ee Hester. 7x4, 
pp. 811. New Yor! Doub ieday & McClure... 

Tales “oe MeCinre’s. (Various Authors.) 6x3}4, 
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Idustrated by Oliver Herford. 


The First one is in 
THE DECEMBER 


| “ST. NICHOLAS.” | 


? 
, THE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


peared in the same magazine. 





+ 
is the beginning of a new series of stories about animals 
— fantastic stories— which Mr. Kipling has written for 
3 “St. Nicholas” to follow his “Jungle Stories” which first ap- 


A serial story by J. T. Trowbridge begins in this 
number,— one of the most beautiful issues of a 
young folks’ magazine ever made. There is nothing 
like it in the world of children’s literature. 


A year’s subscription to “St. Nicholas” costs $3.00. Can you 
§ think of a more helpful influence in your home? 
THE CENTURY CO., 


; UNION SQUARE, - - NEW YORK. 


25 cents. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England 


And Their Puritan Successors. By Rev. John Brown, 
D.D., Congregationalist. With illustrations and in- 
dex. 3d edition. Popular edition, reduced from 
$2.50. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“A fine Fa of scholarly and popular qualities 





WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS 


Best Books, and for Everybody 
Now Ready 


In Portia’s Gardens 


By Wa. SLOANE KENNEDY 
A New Volume of Out-door Essays,and daintily il- 
lustratedand bound. Will be one of the best books for 
a Christmas gift. 
iz2mo. Cloth, " $1.50 


At ali Bookstores everywhere. 
§2@"Send for catalogues. Alisorts of Natural er 
ry Books. Of all Booksellers, or sent by 
Bradlee Whidden Publisher, 18 Arch St., Seblina, 
1-cent stamps sent to Come!’ s Subscription 


10 Agency, North MAGAZIN ES will get you 





recent cop- By of 
more 
The can buy elsewhere for from so cents to ah. 

hey will also send you their latest catalogue giv- 
ing Wholesale Prices on EI 
more than 2,000 periodicals 


approval if desired, 
Select list with syn- 


LiDTALIES opsis ot “popu 


books free. 
2 The Pilgrim Press ‘ 


ae House, Boston. 








Largest assortment ; 
from all leading ; 
publishers. Whole- 
sale rates to Sunday- 
schools, % to % of 


catalog prices On 





abash Ave., Chicago. 














‘ong? 
“An admirable and much needed book, po nes <4 
accurate, temperate, and extremely ‘interesting. —Joh. 


The Pilgrim’s Staff; 


Or, Daily Steps Heavenward by the Pathway of Faith. 
By Rose Porter. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
Containing a “ faith” text for each day and a selection 
on “faith.” This — completes +d 2 plan 
of three volumes dea! ling with the C Traces. 
“A Gift of Love” and “A Gift of Peace,” the a 
issues, hold their place among the best year books. 


Christianity and the Progress of 
Man; 
? 
Contemporary Evolution as Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Missions. By Prof. W. Douglas Macken- 
zie. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Sets forth the various means by which Christian mis- 
sionaries are affecting the life of the race. 


not os one that does not 





By Newell Dwight Hillis. 


The Investment of Influence. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
“Asa writer, Dr. a Ay ey So and fanctneting. 


(Just Published.) 


parkle with 
x me De with 1 metaphors 
ave. "the true ring. "Christian 


A Man’s Value to Society. (sists Eaition.) 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“The volume is a storehouse of 


int and as good 
e practical and spireuat life, ‘and makes its points witn splendor 
of illustration and coment reasoning.” — The Independent. 

“It Is scarcely possible to bestow oat much 
The book rank with the productions 
eli, and De Quincey.”—Living 


raise on the studies in this book: 
men like Lamb, Macaulay, Disra- 


Paul 


A Servant of Jesus Christ. By Rev.B. F. Meyer. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


A new volume of Mr. Meyer’s powerful series of biog- 
raphies of Biblical characters. 


Little Book for Life’s Guidance. 


New Issues. Long 16mo, cloth, each 50c. 


Discipleship. An aid to the disciples of Jesus. By 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan of London. 


Sin and Its Conquerors; or, The Conquest of Sin. 
By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D. D, 
“Surely no writers can put Christians gonéraliy un- 
py a gue Se obligations than those who bring a m 
deepest ‘and best in our personal life 
with Christ Congregationalist. 


Practical Primary Plans 


For Sabbath-school teachers. By Israel P. Black. Il- 
lustrated with Diagrams. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
There is no higher authority on primary work in this 
country than the secre of the International Union 
pot tia yA Sabbath-school Teachers and the ary 
editor of the Presbyterian Board periodicals. 


urch., 





Postpaid on receipt of price. Our Holiday and other Catalogues free on application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY. 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue, 


Cuicaco : 63 Washington Street, 


Toronto: 154 Yonge Street. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Leggat Brothers. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 we x and American Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 


148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 
8 | CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 











A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY 


Mary E. Wilkins, 


will be a welcome hint for Christmas buyers. It is 
“ Once Upon a Time” and other child verses, and is 
just the book for the little folks, 


Camp and Trail, 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK, 
$1.50, is the best hunting story of the season for boys. 


Ask for these new Lothrop books at at. boo! 
Modern Fairyland, by Eley a5 The Prue 


Story of Grant, ee Phronsie 
Peppers oy Manpavet Bidney, $1.50; Overruied, by Pansy, 
3 Send for catalogue and holiday list. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 





‘November 25; 1867 


NEW BOOKS. 
=| By IAN MACLAREN 
(Rev. John Watson) 


Author of “The Mind of the Master,” “ Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,” etc., etc. 


The Potter’s Wheel 


A new book by Ian Maclaren must be con- 
sidered an important item ot literary intel- 
ligence. This is nota romance, but a series 
of kindly and comforting essays on certain 
of the more trying problems of life and 
character. The treatment is reverent and 
deeply enlightening. 12mo, cloth, 1.25 

The following are the titles of some of the 
chapters: Loss of Goods—Vexatious Chil- 
dren—Vanishing Illusions—The Veiling of 
the Soul—Perplexing Providences—Broken 
Homes—The World’s Sorrow. 


The Ian [laclaren Calendar 


This Calendar has been compiled under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Watson, and 
marks in many ways,a departure in the 
art of calendar-making. Aside from the in- 
terest that Dr. Watson’s writings have for 
the American people, the calendar itself is 
avery unique and artistic production. A 
very suitable gift for the holidays. With 
decorative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, $1.00. 


The [laclaren Year Book 


At the request of many of his readers for 
such a book, Dr. Watson has supervised the 
selection of suitable passages from his va- 
rious writings, which are now published in 
a dainty and elegant volume. It is a very 
attractive holiday book. 12mo, ornamental 
cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
NEW YORK 


HK. R. HERRICK & COMPANY, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, AUTUMN, 
1897, 


Gray’s Biblical Museum. 


New Revisep EprtTion. By GEORGE M. ADAMs, 
D.D. Two volumes ready. 
Gospel and Acts. Rom. to Rev. 

Cloth, royal 8vo, nearly 800 pp., wach.............. $2.00 
To becompleted in jive volumes. Sold separately. 
Subscriptions solicited. Send for circular. 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised, con- 
tains new matter from the latest sources of Biblical re- 
search, and is printed from new plates. 


DR. F. N. PELOUBET’S 
Suggestive Illustrations on the 
Books of the Bible. Matthew. 


Cloth extra, crown 8vo, about 450 pages, $1.25. 


This is the initial volume of a series which Dr. Pelou- 
bet considers the most important work he has ever un- 
dertaken. It differs from others in its plan and meth- 
ods, giving, not stories, but illuminating sketches from 
a great variety of sources, to awaken thought, and will 
be,an excellent collateral help to the study of the les- 
sons for the first half of 1898. Special descriptive circu- 
lar sent on request, and subscription plan later. 


Any Of the above items will be sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers on receipt of price, or can be secured from the 


local booksellers. Thejr iliustrated Holiday catalogue, 
howing extra bindings and editions, will be sent post- 








paid to any applicant. 





jay Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Booklet Packets. 


15TH SEASON, 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 6 Packs, post-paid, for $3.4. 10 
Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


No. 1.—For 54 cts., 17. Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

No. 2.—For 84 cts., 10 Fine Cards “  “ 

No. 3.—For $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 

No. 4,—For $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

No. 5.—For 54 cts.,5 ‘“ “ all different. 
No. 6.—For 27 cts,, 10 Xmas Cards. 

No. 7.—For 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

No. 8.—For $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 

No. 9.—For 54 cts., 16 Birthday Cards and 5 Booklets. 
No. 10.—For 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 

&@™ Special Packets and lots made up to order. 


TEACHERS. $1,0,50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 





Easter Packets furnished for 1898 as above. 
Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H.H. CARTER & CO., 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SATISFACTION 





Full circulars on application. 


GUARANTEED: 














November 25, 1897 


4 Walker, McA, Png, DD. 3 Boston: D Dc. 
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rad Fiying Hours. By Dr. : Rdward. W. Wat- 


Contes & G0: verses nevencneee saben 


Cardington’s Ideal. By. Mrs. M, A. Haw- 
moins, Bx, 8x5, DP. 180, Ri comand, Pa.: ‘Presbyte- 


Wonderful Gi Sere ge dey Havernal. 015° 


Thou Remainest. By E. phere ‘T4x5, pp. 19. 


The 06 
Some Making. By Ian Maclaren. 7x5, pp. 19, The és 
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Charles the Siett Ag & Thos. Hod D. C. iy 
‘P4x5, pp. 241. ork: The Macmillan Co. 0 75 
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Sar 150 
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How...... 


Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon 


A True Romance of Patriotic 
Heroism, Christian Devotion and 
Final Martyrdom, with sketches 
of 


Life on the Plains and 


Mountains in Pioneer Days 
by 

OLIVER W. NIXON, M.D., LL.D. 
Richly Illustrated with Original Drawings by the 
Best Artists. Octavo, Vellum Cloth, Stamped in 
Gold, Gilt Top. Price, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers or sent direct by the 
publishers, 


STAR PUBLISHING CO., - CHICAGO. 
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CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC 


New Anthem by Andrews 


9937- ‘“* Behold There Came Wise Men.” 12¢. 


| New Anthem by Bullard | 


9918. ‘ The Love of All Ages.” 10¢. 


| New Anthem by Hosmer | 


9849. “* Songs of Praise the Angels Sang.” 12¢. 
| __New Anthem by Klein _| 


9943. “*O Come All Ye Faithful.” 12¢c, 


| _New Anthem by Noyes | 


9940. Christmas Morn. 12c. 


| New Anthem by Schnecker | 
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Edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Practical Religion," 


‘‘Week Day Religion,’’ ‘‘In His Steps,’’ 


‘Personal Friendships of Jesus,’’ etc. 


A Paper for the School and for the Home 


Our Sunday-school gets FoRWARD regularly, and 


I consider it the best paper for advanced Sunday- 


school scholars or young people I have ever read. 


It is not only good, but fine—superfine. 


I do not 


see how it could well be better. It combines history, 
literature, story, uplifting and interesting information 
on modern practical subjects, and short and progres- 
sive discussions on religious and devotional themes. 
Such happy variety of matter does not appear in 
any Sunday-school paper that has thus far come under 
my notice, and all so admirably arranged and presented 
as to compel the hearty approval of all intelligent 


readers. 


It is a family paper, which cannot but be a 
messenger of good to parents and children. 


I bid you 


God-speed. May the Lord bless and help its editors 


in their splendid work ! 


REv. J. M. SMITH, 


Shellsburg, Iowa. 


Have you seen ForwaArD? If not, write for sample copies. The 
paper is its own best advertisement. Eight pages of interesting reading- 
matter every week, and in quantities the cost is LESS THAN ONE CENT 


AN ISSUE. 
Terms : 


75 cents a year for a single subscription; in quantities, 50 cents. 
Sample copies for the entire school will be gladly sent on application. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt., Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work, Philadelphia, Pa. cued 





















One clear and ringing tone of inspiration, appearing on the printed 


taken in by our boys and girls, while giving them entertainment and 





. « Which has won its vast circulation, and become the 
largest, brightest and most entertaining paper for the young, while maintaining 
in every page and department what may be 


best termed 


Se ee re 


Young People’s Weekly has now entered on a career of development which 
will make it more than ever dear to its friends. More and better Stories, Sketches, 
Essays, Descriptions and Poetry may be looked for every week; new and distin- 
guished writers have been enlisted in its cause, a finer and more varied illustra- 


tion will enhance its beauty. 


CHEAPEST OF ALL... 


Yearly Subscription, 60c.; in Clubs, 50c. 





Sample numbers free on application. 


A Sweet Religious Influence. 





DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING C STREET, CHICAGO. 


page, has been known to turn youthful steps into the path of success 
and eminence. How vital it is, therefore, that the reading matter 
interest in plenty, should also in every line be pure, persuasive and 
elevating! Herein lies the glory of 

. , : Me ee, 7 — : - c ~ 
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EDUCATION, 


Oldest high-class educational magazine. $3.00 a year. 
Subscribe now. Send 10c,for sample number contain- 
ing Sec. Ryder’s fine article on Our American High- 
landers. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


50 Bromtield Street, Beston, Mass. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


.USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 

















MUSIC. 














_ Violinists : 


Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE.) 


-: Ap peaeaas lg masters of Cremona 
e masters 0} nm 
from 1540: justrated; 


with etsle, aleoal also-a des- 
criptive list of old violins 
the mellow costin: 


tone, z 
from to %.000. A formal Cer- 


téficate of Genuineness with each 
violin. ao | Violins sent on 


LYOW & HEALY, Adis & Wabash Sts., Chicago. 

















9933. ‘* Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.’’ 12¢. 


| New Carol by Danks | 
9917. Christ is Born in Bethlehem. 5c. 
| New Carol by Fisher _| 
9925. Ring Merry Bells. 8c. 

















|°__New Carol by Simper | 


9948. Carol, Sweetly Carol. 5c. 








|___New Song by Dressler _| 
“*The Chimes of Christmas Morn.”” 75¢. 
Two keys. High and Low Voices. Violin Obligato. 


| New Song by Fisher | 
“Calm on the Listening Ear of Night.” 60c. 
Two keys. High and Low Voices. 


Complete Catalogue of New and Standard 
Christmas Music Free on Application... 














THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


The best musical journal in this country. Able 
editorials, valuable contributions by the foremost 
writers, correspondence, criticisms, etc, 16 pages of 
new music in each issue. fh 


\e t 
every new subscription we give a handsome volume 
of bound music. Send for Premium Sheet. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 


Music for Christmas 


755 RING IMMANUEL.— By Rev. Rosert 
RY. Scents; $4 per 100 copies. 
Ferra a al No. 28.—Sev = beautiful Car- 
ols. 4cen 3 per 100 copies. 
Regitations a Christmas Time, No. 8.— 
wenty-nine selections for this celebration. 4 
pn 
We recommend the Christmas Cantata. 
Waiting for Santa Claus. By Dr. W. H. Doane 
one of the best published. 30 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


(Hrisimas/Music 


Christmas Snow Stars 


By Mrs, W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 
A charming little Christmas entertainment for the 
Primary partment. Price,5 cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A collection of new conus by the best writers, 
Pp dbya e Service. Price, 5 cents, 

ss Send for catalogue of Cantatas, Solos, An- 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas. Sent free on 
application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 





























ool reputation is formed by what he 

o in selecting a musical instru- 
akcanmiel its reputation. That rep- 
resents what it does. 
merits of the 


Look into the 


Guitars 
Mandolins 
Banjos 
— 


8 ut You judge a man by his reputation. 


** Bay State’’ 


Their superiority invites the closest § 

scrutiny. Their reputation is their 

@ Warranty, for it tells what it does. In 

m@ choosing a ‘“‘ Bay State’’ vou ome) 
f) known worth. Twenty-seven awards. 
M Only winners of American gold med- 

® als. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO. 
453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON 
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Financial. 
Crystallization in Currency 
Reform. 

OUTSIDE of Congress the prospect of 
currency reform is brightening. What 
will happen inside of that body is a 
matter of doubt; but our Federal leg- 
islators are certainly not indifferent to 
the force of a well-expressed public 
opinion. At any rate it is imperative 
before financial discussion begins at 
Washington this winter, that the advo- 
cates of a change in the national cur- 
rency and the relations of Government 
to business should be able to present 
some feasible measure for the lawma- 
kers to consider. A long-standing re- 
proach against those who desired to 
eradicate evils from the currency sys- 
tem of the United States has been the 
apparent inability of the reformers to 
agree upon a measure of reform—not 
upon an ideal system but upon some 
practicable step which might lead to 
other steps in the right direction. The 
work of the unofficial volunteer Mone- 
tary Commission is helping to clear the 
way for possible financial improvement, 
lasting in its nature and influence. 

This Commission, as is well known, 
is receiving numerous replies to the 
series of questions it addressed to men 
whose opinions would have more or 
less weight when the topic of finance 
came. before Congress. What is the 
most striking feature of such responses 
as have been made public is their con- 
servatism, reasonableness and _ prac- 
ticality. It isthis which furnishes the 
strongest hope that the session at 
Washington may be fruitful of some 
good results. Sentiment is crystallizing 
around the primal fact that no Govern- 
ment can be absolutely safe until its de- 
mand notes are canceled or funded. 
Gold monometallists, like Horace 
White, men active in politics whose 
views of sound money may be open to 
suspicion of ‘‘sail-trimming,’’ and stu- 
dents of the problem like Professor 
Taussig, of Harvard, agree as to what 
is the fundamental weakness of our 
financial system. It is the ability of 
the business community, seeking only 
selfish protection in times of trouble, to 
throw uponthe National Treasury the 
burden of supplying gold needed to 
settle adverse balances as they may in 
the course of international trade. This 
constitutes what has been aptly styled 
‘«the endless chain’’—the machinery 
existing for the drain of the gold re- 
serve protecting all forms of national 
currency bythe presentation of demand 
notes and the permission of the law for 
the reissue of these demand notes 
whenever the Government needs money 
to carry on its functions. Our present 
system may be likened to one which 
would permit a merchant to pay off call 
notes and then use the same notes with 
which to meet obligations maturing 
later on. In such an instance who 
would consider that merchant to be per- 
fectly solvent? In practical business 
affairs the failure of that merchant 
would be only a question of time. In 
the case of the United States Govern- 
ment, the possible evil effects of failure, 
as regards the entire commerce and in- 
dustry of the country, are aggravated 
by the legal-tender power attached to 
our paper currency. 

The complicated forms of our na- 
tional currency furnish the opponents 
of reform with the argument that noth- 
ing can be effected without causing se- 
rious disturbance to the prosperity now 
enjoyed, and which all persons hope to 
see prolonged. The contention is that 
reform is impracticable, even if it be ad- 


mitted to be desirable. Here again the’ 
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agitation of the question is producing 
a unifying effect upon the forces work- 
ing to practical legislation. There isa 
significant agreement among the most 
esteemed contributors to the material 

collected by the Monetary Commission 
that it is possible to.retire the United 

States notes (‘‘ greenbacks ’”), and even 

the Treasury notes issued under the 

Silver Purchase Act of 1890, without 

recourse to an increase in the bonded 

interest-bearing debt of the. nation. 

Surplus revenue alone would enable 

the Government to cancel many of 

these demand obligations, and perhaps, 

except for enormous payments for war 
pensions, the surplus would be readily 
available under a law like either the 
Dingley, the Wilson or the McKinley 
Act. Professor Taussig lays stress 

upon this point of the redeeming 
power of surplus income, and he 
agrees with Maurice L. Muhleman, 

Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States at New York, as to 
the practicability of lessening friction 
during the transition period in any 

currency system change, by ma- 
king the reissue of demand notes of 
the United States dependent upon the 
presentation of gold for them. In the 
crop-moving season of the autumn it is 
currency—paper, not gold—which the 
interior banks want for their customers; 
it is in the spring that gold is generally 
wanted to settle our indebtedness to 
Europe arising from previous importa- 
tion of merchandise. By utilizing these 
automatic trade laws, the dangers of 
any violent change from existing con- 
ditions and arrangements could be 
avoided. But again, the plan credited 
to the Secretary of the Treasury does 
not necessarily involve an increase in 
the interest bearing debt of the Govern- 
ment, for its first proposition is for an 
. exchange with the banks of non-interest- 
bearing bonds for greenbacks, with a 
view to bringing the volume of demand 
obligations under control and not neces- 
sarially determining the final method for 
extinguishing them. Another propo- 
sition for reducing the possible pres- 
sure of the demand notes is to permit 
them to be used instead of bonds as a 
basis for the circulation of the Nation- 
al banks. Surplus revenue is largely 
relied upon in nearly all the plans 
brought forward, as the most effectual 
method of ultimately ridding the cur- 
rency system of these sources of finan- 
ciai peril. Enough has been shown, 
however, to indicate that preliminaries 
fora thorough financial reform are pos- 
sible, without necessarily involving an 
increase in the interest of the public 
debt. 

In taking the first step toward a per- 
manent reorganization of our currency, 
most authorities seem to agree that a 
specific treatment of the silver dollars 
and silver certificates is not necessary. 
Such a concession by ‘‘ theorists’’ to the 
demands or criticism of ‘‘ practical 
men’’ is a good augury for the possi- 
bility of productive legislation at the 
coming session of Congress. The sta- 
tus of the silver dollar or of the silver 
certificate would not be changed by an 
extinguishment of the demand paper 
notes. They are not directly redeema- 
ble in gold now, yet they are maintained 
at par with gold even while the demand 
notes exist as a source of possible mis- 
chief. If the credit of the country could 
carry the load of silver in our currency 
under the pressure of 1893, it surely 
could do so more successfully if the 
home and foreign circles of finance 
were stimulated to fresh confidence by 
the demonstration that legislators were 
started at last upon the work of com- 

plete but gradual reform. So, too, 
with the question of the best method of 


._gress is better understood. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


increasing the banking facilities of the 
country and of filling the vacuum cre- 
ated by a withdrawal of Government 
paper from circulation. Trust the bank- 
ers of the nation to finance the business 
community. It is their vocation, tho 
some of them seem to shrink from its 
responsibilities. The preponderance of 
opinion is now happily leaning toward 
the affirmative side of the query: Will 
prosperity and stability be best secured 
by taking the Federal Government out 
of the banking business ? 





Monetary Affairs. 


THIs is not a period of the year for 
business activity, and new ventures are 
being postponed until after January Ist 
or until the disposition of the next Con- 
Interna- 
tional affairs promise to occupy a good 
deal of attention this winter, and the 
fear exists, rightly or wrongly, that 
they may prove a source of irritation 
and uncertainty. The fact has to be 
admitted, however unwelcome, that 
those who lead in business affairs and 
carry responsibility have a dread of 
Congress. This dread is perhaps greater 
than is justified; but it exists, neverthe- 
less, as a real and positive hindrance to 
business revival which Congress itself 
can alone remove. Fortunately there 
are already indications that the House 
will follow a more conservative policy; 
that body is in harmony with the Ad- 
ministration; the tariff question is out of 
the way, and our foreign relations seem 
to be more harmonious than for many 
months past. This should leave the 
course open for currency reform, one 
of the vital issues of the last Presi- 
dential election. It is known that 
many of our Representatives have 
undergone a change of opinion on 
this subject, and the discussion now 
being promoted by the monetary 
commission at Washington is causing 
a very decided change in public senti- 
ment, sufficiently pronounced to war- 
rant the hope that the House, at least, 
will adopt a faircompromise bill. This 
will not satisfy the scientific reformer, 
but will be a step in the right direction. 
What the Senate will do is still a mat- 
ter of doubt. New York City appears 
to be the dullest spot in the country in 
its business affairs. Colder weather 
has stimulated some branches of trade; 
but complaints are frequent, and are 
often more due to economic than to po- 
litical conditions. In many respects the 
country is producing more than it can 
consume. While wages continue high, 
prices and profits are low. There is 
growing confidence in the future, which 
if not disturbed will accomplish much 
in lifting us out of the ‘‘ slough of des- 


‘ pond’’; but the equilibrium between 


supply and demand has not been re- 
stored. Improved machinery, new 


*sources of supply and new methods, are 


forcing a general readjustment of in- 
dustrial and commercial affairs which is 
not yet completed. Whether the rem- 
edy for this state of affairs will be a 
wider diversification of industry, an en- 
largement of our foreign markets, a gen- 
eral revival of home demand or a re- 
duction in wages, cannot be determined 
without time and patience. 





The stock market was dull but ex- 
hibited a firmer undertone. In railroad 
shares there is little speculation, and no 
recovery in this respect is expected un- 
til leaders in the ‘*Street’’ are more of 
one mind regarding the future than at 
present. There is little doubt but that 

‘they are optimistically inclined. Much 
depends, however, upon the attitude of 
Congress andthe business outlook. If 
these satisfy expectations a_ higher 


market will follow; if not it is difficult 
to see where buyers will come from. . 
The best feature of the situation is the 
large and sustained gains in railroad 
earnings. In the second week of No- 
vember fifty roads reported an increase 
of nearly 20%; only two out of that list 
show a loss of about $4,000 combined. 
In the first week of November eighty 
roads gained 24%, tho it is proper to 
state that two Sundays were included in 
the week for 1896. Inthe foreign situ- 
a‘son there is no change affecting the 
market. All reliable advices agree that 
Europe will persistently refrain from in- 
vesting in American securities until sat- 
isfied that we will obtain genuine 
currency reform and not __half- 
way measures. The October foreign 
commerce figures again show a re- 
markable excess of exports over imports. 
The inward and outward movement of 
merchandise and gold in October was 
as follows: 


1897. 1896, 
Exports, mdse..... $117,017,886 $118,489,971 
Exports, gold...... 312,256 368,007 





Total exports.. 
Imports, mdse...... 


$117,330,142 $118,857,978 
$65,106,059 $65,532,060 





Imports, gold...... 11,775,398 28,193,769 
Total imports.. $76,881,457 $93,725,829 
Excess of exports.. 40,448,685 25,132,149 


The excess of merchandise exports, it 
will be observed, was not so large as a 
year ago; and the present tendency of 
imports is to expand, so that the ex- 
traordinary trade balances of the last 
few months may gradually disappear. 
For some time to come, however, we 
are likely to ship large quantities of 
grain and cotton. During the last four 
months the excess of exports has aggre- 
gated $164,400,000 against $77,600,000 
same time last year, and the best au- 
thorities estimate that the rest of the 
world owes us between $50,000,000 and 
$80,000,000 on account of that period, 
which would have been settled by gold 
imports, only that we need the precious 
metal less at the moment than Europe. 
The local money market is easy, and 
funds are returning from the West. 
Call loans on stocks were quoted at 1% 
@2%, and time money was dull at 2% 
@3 %% for one to eight months. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 












































Vv. 20. Noy. 13. Increas 
100 . *575,316,900 $4, 
50,200 102,856,300 793, 90¢ 
37,400 77,741,800 2 
posits. 400 1,800 7,775,600 
Circulation....... 15,989,200 16,082,500 43 BUC 

















The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........0+6 $103,650,200 $102,856,300 $793,900 
on tenders: 80,537,400 77,741,800 2,795,600 
Total reserve... $184,187,600 180,598,100 $3,589,500 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 160,779,350 158,832,950 1,946,400 
Surplus res’rve. $23,408,250 $21,765,150 $1,643,100 
* Decrease. 


The cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 
tev. ist, 1896—Surplus mer" -$29,305,575 

33d. U urpl > 19,594,950 
Noy. 24th, 1894—Surplus... 1. 66; 1 
Nov. 25th, 1893—S urplus cee bevakboeasodepaesdenes 
Nov. 26th, 1892 1 Sank Gee ucbiegy 























GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: ; 





Currency 68, 1898 


Bid. Asked. 
a agg eee eae pioitersespenceeevtenee mors "i 
New 4s, Coupons a 1 
4s, Cou _~ a it 
58; Registered. lu ui 
5s, Coupons..... ell 1 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 2oth, were: 
American Exchange.. 171 
Broadway 242 


Teather Man’fac’r's. 16834 





people's... Ba 
Shoe & Leather. 








CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
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quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: = = 






























































Sales. Bid. Asked, 
America. ........+--++++ serceee 350 B40 esas 
American Exchange.......... 171 170 171 
ws onees cescess «« §=319 “ye 825 
ds oR aignweeoece 22 235 240. 
- Oo 90 100 
haeoiben - 160 160 170 
Sone 225 500 Hoy 
Saetees re = ~ 290 305 
182 13 140 
a a} 
132 130 140 
+ 25 290 300 
- Bs 135 140 
-» 2,970 — 2,800 8,200 
+ 128% 120 150. 
- 130 16u 
4 193 eee 
National... S114 310 330 
Garfield National... 400 550 eece 
German American. . 112 112 eses 
on 
105 93 100 
150 155 eoce 
Froid 525 530 
rth a a 
116 130 Seco 
230 225 235 
225 215 230 
ied 191 195 
11 12 118 
lw 167 bese 
147 145 148 
15 1% 14 
475 440 eoce 
6u 110 ose 
1530 180 aeee 
ork. 210 235 240 
ew York County -- 800 700 oe 
ew York Nat. Exchange.... 100 80 eves 
ew York Produce Ex....... 120% @ece 118 
| aa oe 98 96 100 
14 10u eece 
135 135 eoce 
wines evevece Its 4 oa 
Park... 265 262 270 
‘eople’s 4 210 sipsie 
en. WOE eove 105 
Republic nathehmpeie a 159 150 160 
Seaboard National. 170 172 ecee 
second National.. 485 450 pees 
Seventh Nationai.. 105 1ou a 
noe and Leather... 96 94 98 
ixth 5 Resonal a 815 275 ecee 
State of 1 ew York. is iid 
w Yor 

Third Navional..... 85 10 30 
44 102 102 ecce 
125 1% cove 
195 woes 182 

121 123 

200 270 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-- The well-known banking houses 
of Vermilye & Company and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company report a good demand 
for the City of New York 3%% gold 
bonds, which are exempt from taxation 
and which mature from 1916 to 1927. 


. It is understood that the details 
of the refunding plan which President 
Cable, of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad will present to his Di- 
rectors, provides for an issue of bonds 
at 4% sufficient to take up the out- 
standing 6°8, 7’sand 5's that may be 
redeemable, the total amounting to 
something over $60,000,000, 


... The figures relating to the year's 
business of the Anaconda Copper Mi- 
ning Company are interesting and start- 
ling. The number of men employed 
daily is 6,130, the total output of cop- 
per for the year ending in June was 132,- 
364,198 pounds. There were also 6, 200,- 
ooo ounces of silver and 20,380 ounces 
gold produced. The total value of the 
product was $17,267,766.55, the profits 
of the year being $5,136,048, $3,000,000 
being paid in dividends. 


.. Under the provisions of a law 
passed in 1893, the equipment of all 
freight cars and locomotives were to be 
provided with automatic brakes- and 
car-couplers, to become operative Jan- 
uary Ist, 1898, together with its penal- 
ties and fines. It is now stated that there 
are very few roads in the country, of the 
prominent systems, which are thorough- 
ly equipped as the law directs. It is 
probable that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will extend the time, and 
it is seriously to be hoped that every 
railroad: in the country will conform to 
the terms of the law at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


..-. We gather from the annual report 
of the American Cotton Oil Company 
for the year ending August 31st that 
this company might be held up as an 
example for others to follow in the line 
of the highest degree of excellence in 
~business management.. The losses 
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from bad debts were less than oré- 
eighth of one percent. The profit and 
_ loss surplus shows a large increase. 
Fair prices were obtained for its prod- 
ucts, constant attention being given to 
the extension of the selling department 
of the business, new outlets being de- 
veloped, and retrenchment and econo- 
my being practiced in every department, 
where possible, and dividends regularly 
declared. 


..-. The Western National Bank, of 
this city, having purchased nine-tenths 
of the stock of the United States Na- 
tional Bank, the.latter will retire from 
business by liquidation. Its business 
will be absorbed by the Western Na- 
tional.. It is understood that the price 
paid for the United States stock was 
225, and that the unsold 500 shares can 
be disposed of at the same price. This 
will be a valuable acquisition for the 
Western National Bank, which has 
abundant facilities for taking care of 
the new business which will undoubt- 
edly come to it through the above pur- 
chase. John E. Searles, Treasurer of 
the American Sugar Refining Co., is 
President of the Western National, 
and its Directors er brace some of the 
most prominent business men and fin- 
anciers in the city: 


.... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


1 membership N. Y. Produce Ex.......$160 
10 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co....1033 
1o shares Chicago and Alton com......162% 
1o shares Celluloid Co................... 61% 
31 wperve Cin., Ham. and D. Rd. Elevator 





Pin oi Consolidat. Rolling Stock Co. Soe 


2,000 Am. Strawboard Co. 6%..... vince 
$4,000 Mich. Peninsular Car Co. 5%......85% 
7,000 Hereford Rd. Co. ist 4%........+.-95 
$2,000 City of Columbus, O., 6%..........113 
$4,000 City of Galveston ps ERS 00% 
B5,000 ar of Jacksonville, Fila. 5h. ..-100% 
$4,000 Village of + ode agg O., § Eioaka aos cme 
peed City of Sandusk m4 Sees 

ooo City of Aurora, IIl., 6%........... 109% 
end City of Omaha, Neb., 5%...........112 
$3,000 Tenn. Coal and Hone 


seeceee Tae te 


$500 ‘emple Beth-el 4% | SOUR 
: Chat. and St. Louis (jasper 
Branch) st 6%............seeeseeeee 114 

$1,000 City of Louisville (Elizabeth and 7 
$3,000 ie Hudson Co. St. Ry. Ist 6%... mie 
$3,000 Staten Island Rap. Trans. 1st 6%. 1094 
$500 Progress Club 4%,.....-.-.sseeeeeeeee 

$1,500 New York and Rockaway 7%.. 
20 shares American Surety Co....... 
400 shares Ontario Silver Mining Co....... 
400 shares Deadwood-Terra 


10 pong Col., Hock. V. and To. pref.20% 





236 shares Ludlow Valve “Manf. Co. com. a 
115 = ee <a sant. Co. Bi 3 


"$e GS7..... +70 
400 shares B and k. S. P. W. “limited” 
| RPT eee Pre ..$10 per share 
2,221 shares B. and K.S. P. “Ww. « imited,’ 
DONE Soi. G 5 4-0 tas aie . .$2to $2.50 per share 
37 shares Hanover Fire Insurance Co.131% 
shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.........340 
10,000 N. Y., Sus. and West. 1s t 58. toe ag 
a Herring-Hall-Marvin ref.. 
os Dy Dock, East B’way and attery 
4% ES AR aie 102% 
25 Bh ixth Avenue Rd. Co......... 195 
4 =o Journeay & Burnham Co. 
PRS mic Sinnemahoning 1 ‘Iron and Coal Co. 
Ist eeccccce 
$2,000 4 spear ke and Hock. Coal and ea 
$5,000 Louis., Evan. and St. Louis ‘4h. AE: 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 1%, 
payable at the office of the Mercantile 
Trust Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Municipal Bonds 
For Investors, 


issued b cme | Cities, Counties or States are 
one when 4 ly selected as Government 


bonds, 
owe offer such bonds in ais of $500 
And $1,000, running for a period of from two to 
twenty years, that will net the investor 4 to 6 per 
. per annum. 
py ey list and fu'l information furnished 
oh application, Correspondence invited. 


A, C. FROST & COMPANY, 


mr BANKERS, 
108-110 La Salle Street, Chicago, 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Boaght and Sold on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 37 and 39 Wall Street. 
Capital and Surplus................ $2,000,000 


Designated by order of the Supreme Court as a legal 
depository. Will receive deposits of money on interest, 


similar companies. 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, President. 
CHAS. M_ JESUP, 2d Vice President. 


BEVERLY C CHEW. Secretary. 
RAYMONDE. CHATRY, Asst. Secretary. 


— Bited States 
origage & Trust Gs, 





59 CEDAR STREET, NEW_YO 
CAPITALS... :..cccccccseceescceecccons 82,000, $00 
SURPLUS.........c00ceeeeeeeeeee sooee 1,10 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 
George W. Young...............+225+++ President 
Luther Kountze VicePresident 








bia neaseninaaen Asst. Secretary 
XEC UTi VE ee te 


Charles D. Dickey, ir., 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. one 


itav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 
James Timpson, 


Samuel D. bank. 
tav E. Kissel, 
f uther Kountze, 
Charlton T. Lewis, 


Dumont Clarke 


y, 
Ib heodore Morford, 
heo. A. Havemeyer, Richard A. McCurdy, 
G.G. ven, jr., bert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles Pratt, 
James J. Hill James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W, Young. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-President; RICHARD DE LAFIELD, 
Vice- President ; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass't Cashier. 


The National Park Bank pn lew York. 
Capital ..eeececreesseeeereees 800,000 


ank. 
— Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo ’W. Rockhill Potts, 
August a op Richard Delafield, Francis R. Apple: 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George 
erick Vietor. 





Government 4" 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This ney «> & is a le; 
into Court, and is autho: 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of esta 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals ‘witl 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS Jamns, Vice. Pres. 
James 8, OLARK, Second Vice- Pree, 
Henny L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


agah depository for moneys paid 
d to act as guardian, trustee 


TRUSTEES. 


SaMmvEL SLO 

D. WILLIs Same, 

JounN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, WM. WALDORF AsToR, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWK, JAMES STILLMAN, 

Epwakp CooPER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 

W. BaYyaRp CUTTING, JOHN J, PHELPS, 

CuaBLEs 8. SMITH, DaNIEL Logp, 
ROCKEFELLER, |JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 

AuRgx. E. Onk, 

WiLLiaMH, Macy,Jz., | Lewis Cass Lzpyanp, 








THE MIDDLESEX 


187 5 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
sJIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-::> Capital and Surplus - $900,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LA 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 














oO Do you-want your money to earn it 
3 safely? If so write for highest bank 
o feeimonils. Rob’t_ E. penere 
», Equitable Building, Bos' 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Banke 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


SECURITY 
"CONVENIENCE, 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS” 


OF THE 


NATIONAL. PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


exceptional os... or me ~k 
securities. — of her fo met pe pe a ad 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use yw con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
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RockwWoopn’s Artistic CasineT PHoToGcRaPHs, $6 
perdozen. Ground floor, 1440 Broadway (4oth St.). 





Once ina while we come across one of the good 
things of - show “A en Dolge Shoes being a stri ing 
example. oes are present in one’s 
mind as aoe ng Ain things made of felt, which 
might safely be worn in a dark night, tho not in 
the broad light of day; but really nothing i is further 
from the truth. The Dolge shoes for men and 
women are made like any other shoe of a high grade 
on the prevailing lasts and in ‘the latest styles. The 
novice scans them and says, ‘‘ Where is the felt?” 
Messrs. Daniel Green & Co., of t19 West Twenty- 
third St., New York, will send free their booklet 
* On a Felt Footing,” which is a bit of exceeding] 
ne reading, and explains fully how it is 

one 





Newsparer humorists have made capital enough 
out of the man who has had to sew his own buttons 
on; they have poked fun at the wrath of a man who 
loses a collar button, or at the misery of the man 
whose suspender buttons part company with his 
trousers and cause that most essential part of his ap- 
= to threaten to fall to the ground. And there is 

ardly a man but has had practical experience in this 
species of misery. Then there is the man who is 
absent-minded and who leaves his key in the door; 
who finally buys a key chain only to have it tear the 
the suspender button from his trousers. We all 
know the man who never knows where to find his 
eye-glasses. But luckily, to the relief of mankind the 
American Ring Co, of Waterbury, Conn., have 
come, and have adapted the Improved Washburn 
Fasteners to bachelors’ buttons that stay where they 
are put, and hold with a bull-dog tenacity, without 
tearing the cloth, but can be removed in an instant 
by lifting alittlelever. They make eye glass hold - 
ers, with a swivel hook that fastens to the vest 
pocket; key chains that clamp to the trousers pocket 
or waistband; and numerous other little articles 
that are so useful that the man who has once seen 
them will never want to be without them. Send for 
one of their booklets that describes all these bandy 
little necessities, or, better yet, send ten cents for the 
one you are most in need of. 





DIVIDENDS. 


PACIFIC MATL STEAMSHIP com PANY, 
LL STREET, NEw YORK, Nov. 17th, 1897. 

THE BOARLY OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a semi-annual dividend of ONE PER CENt. on 

the capital stock of this company, payable on and after 

December Ist, 1897, at the office of the Mercantile 1rust 





Trust Company, No. 80 peonanes. New York, TUES- 

DAY, NOVEMBER 234, 1897, at 8 0’clock P.M., and will 

reopen THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2d, 1897, at ten (10) 
’clock A.M. JOSEPH HELLEN, Treasurer. 





Office of ghe Peurd of Directors. 
AMERICAN © PRESS COMPANY, 
roadway, ex re ORK, November 10th, 1 

The Bown of Directors of this Company has this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars (43) per share, pay- 
able on and after the third day of January next. 

The transfer books will be closed on the 4th day of 
December at 120 “clock M., and reopened onthe 4th day 
of January, 1898. 

By order = the Board, 
As. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 








Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL TRADE is very quiet. This 
is shown by Clearing-house returns at 
leading cities which were only 4% larger 
than a year ago. Inactivity is greatest 
at the East. The South has made 
partial recovery from the yellow fever 
scare; andthe West continues to showa 
more pronounced revival than any other 
section. Fromthe Central West and 
Pacific Coast the accounts are particu- 
larly hopeful, the change of tone in 
those sections being pronounced com- 
pared with last year. The large earn- 
ings of railroads in those sections con- 
firm reports of business activity. In 
the different markets of this locality 
there have been few changes. The 
grain markets were quiet, the foreign 
demand for wheat being the only fea- 
ture, and this was restricted by the 
scarcity of freight room. Cotton shows 
a better tone, improved trade reports 
from Europe and advices of frost in the 
South causing some strengthening of 
values. Colder weather and partial re- 
sumption of activity in the South im- 
parted some improvement in the dry- 
goods trade, but conditions are still 
very unsatisfactory to manufacturers of 
staple cotton goods. Print cloths re- 
main dull at bottom prices, 2 5-16 
cents for extras. The iron trade con- 
tinues quiet. Production of pig iron 
is increasing rather too fast for present 


consumption; but the users of raw ma- 
terial are confident regarding the fu- 
ture, and the outlook for the iron trade 
is probably just now brighter than for 
any industry. 








READING NOTICES. 


Senator Grorce F. Hoar has written three arti- 

les for The Youth's Companion ager ay boy’s 
life in Concord sixty ——_ ago. in which he gives 
not only graphic details of his own boyhood, but 
reminiscences of some of the famous men who lived 
in his historic town, including Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Thoreau. 


Tue low price of silver bullion gives nearly 
every one an opportunity to buy silverware at a véry 
great reduction from former prices, and it has also 
stirred up manufacturers to increase the number of 
articles manufactured = them and in a wider vari- 
ety of designs. & Barton, the well-known 
silversmiths, of 41 Union Square, New York, have a 
very interesting assortment of silverware ‘suitable 
for holiday and other gifts and in almost every form 
which could be supqeniee. Their prices are ve 
reasonable, and the designs =, aistc and the 
reputation stands behind the good: 











Sale of Silks. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


dames MeCreery & Co. 


The Sale of Silks at flow prices, is continued, 
in this store—this week. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR. 


Fancy, Striped and Plaid Silks, Fancy Black 
Taffetas, Satin Duchesse, Armure, and Peau 
de Soie, two lots, 


75 cents and $1.00 per yard. 
IN THE BASEMENT. 


Skirt lengths and Waist lengths—the shorter 
ends from our Wholesale and Retail Stock— 
several thousand in all—Fancy and Plain Col- 
ored, and Plain Black; at two prices, 


35 cents and 50 cents per yard. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 


New York 





FALL AND WINTER, 1897-1898 
BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOGUES Free 


Now ready, and will be sent ABSO- ; 
LUTELY FREE tor the asking ; the 
following richly illustrated catalogues: 
Toilet Articles, Clothing, Gloves, 

Flannel Skirtings, Linens and Towels, 


; 
; 
—-s 
: 
; : 





Women’s Coats and Capes, 
Children’s and Infants’ Garments, 
Dresses and Under Clothing, 
Mackintoshes. 





Prompt attention to mail orders, and money ¢ 
refunded if goods should prove unsatisfactory. 





Strawbridge & Clothier, 


N Dept. L. Philadelphia. 
Mecceceeececeeeeeecececee” 


Minerva Metal Doll Heads 


Lightest in Weight—Strongest in wear, 
The Best in the Market, 
All Mothers declare, 
All progressive Dealers have them. 


A.VISCHER & CO., 7 Warren St.,New York 














TYPEWRITING. 


“TY PEWRITI NGi—te. 4 00 words, for plain 
work. Can wre rthe press. HENRY 
E, MoNEIL, 33 est with purest, Sew York City, 
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Metropolitan Trust C 

new "York, af Ez. and 39 Wal 

as any trust company can be for the trans- 
action besinees usually pertormed by these cor- 
porations. It receives deposits on interest, and acts 
as fiscal or transfer agent, as apa for estates 
and in various other capacities. Its capital and sur- 
pre are $2,000,000. Frederick D. Tappen is Presi- 

ent. 


, of the City of 
Street, is wen 





Tue National Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Corn. ., is one of those sound, reliable, well- 
re among our most creditable 
institutions. It has a cash capital of $1,000,000, with 
total assets, as reported January 1st, of $4,120,2to, and 
its net surplus at that time amounted to $1,037,580. 
It isa good idea in placing fire insurance to p! itin 
sound, reliable companies as, if the policy becomes a 





claim, "crag t and — ment follows. James 
Nichols resident, E ichards, Vice-Presi- 
dent and tary, and B. R. Stillman, Assistant 
Secretary. 





As the Klondike goid territory is the latest and 
possibly the best yet discovered, so the Klondike 
Camera, for sale by the Scovill & Adams Com: y, 
of 60 and 62 East Eleventh Street, N. Y., isthe latest 
and in many senses the best of the recent cameras. 
Unlike the gold ot the Klondike fields, it costs but 
little to get it; its price is only $5.00. It takes a pic- 
ture 34x4% inches, is handsomely incased in fine 
morocco grain leather, has two view finders and 
two tripod plates, and, what ought to be appreciated 
by photographers, it has a high-grade achromatic 
lens, and, in a word, is in every way fitted for fine 
and satisfactory work. 


O’NEILL’S. 

THANKSGIVING week is sure to show most attract- 
ive bargains at the great dry-goods establishment 
of O’xeill’s, Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to Twenty- 
first Streets. For example, a special sale of ladies 
velour capes and cloth jackets are offered at such 
low prices as will bring a host of customers. A rain- 
proof plush cape, satin lined and trimmed with 
French sable fur, usual price $22.50, is offered at 
$12.75. Bargains equally attractive are offered in 
many other departments, so that O’ Neili’s continues 
to be one of the most popular stores in the city of 
New York. 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is an undoubted fact that no manufacturers of 
electro silver plate are so well known from Maine to 
California as Rogers & Brother, and this is true for 
many reasons, two important ones being that they 
have been established in business for half a century, 
and from the inception of their business their goods 
have been of the highest quality. The result is 
that a customer would rarely think of ig for a 
guaranty before purchasing their goods, for the 
simple reason that there are no better goods in the 
market than the articles manufactured by Rogers & 
Brother. Every article bearing the trademark * * 
Rogers & Bro., A. 1.”" (the celebrated star brand) is 
manufactured and guaranteed by Rogers & Brother. 
The firm is continually abreast of the times in pro- 
ducing new, artistic and beautiful designs, and its as- 
sortment of goods is extensive and suitable for 
every use to which silverware can be put. 


A WONDERFUL DISPLAY AT AR- 
NOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.’S. 


Autumn hues, as set forth in the new dress stuff, 
the most superb ee in silks and, novelty 
weaves, the choicest from Parisian studios—all these 
are holding high carnival at Arnold, Constable & 
Co.’s, famous for the exposition of the minutest and 
the most elaborate detail of the wardrobe. Nothing 
can surpass their gorgeous silks for street, evening 
and combination purposes. In these are the ** wave 
or bayadere eat xnown as Barre. The coloring 
in these is simply superb. A popular thing is the 
polka dot in self, and contrasting coloring. There 
are the new brocades, in which the colors are har- 
monized and contrasted, fancy stripes in blue, yel- 
low, green, violet and ink, combined with white— 
some introducing the lace pattern. There are Per- 
sian, Roman and Dresden effects, and stripes com- 
bining the flower pattern; moire velours, some 
having the tinsel effect, and a complete line of 
whites in which are shown all these patterns and 
some choice things in metal effects. Plaids, both in 
silk, silk and wool, and wool seem to be the most 
taking thing. These appear in the poplins now so 
much in vogue. The new colorings are shown in 
drap-d’été solid colors and in combinations, plain 
cheviots, camels’ hair weaves, two-toned fancy 
weaves, robes embroidered and braided ; also the 
open-work to be worn over bright silks, checks and 
mixsures, silk and wool novelties, introducing the 
scroll pattern, the bayadere or cord effect, Scotch 
tartans, and a whole long list besides. Only a per- 
sonal visit to Arnold, Constable & Co.'s will enable 
one to form an idea of the magnificent display now 
on exhibition. 

















NOTICE. 
Tue Twenty-ninth Anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Hospital will be held on Saturday, December 4th, at 3 


ee —a the — entrance on Seventieth Street and 
a 
my Hospital will be open for inspection from 1:30 to 


The public are invited to attend. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Sale of | 
Oriental Rugs. 


Kasak & 
Daghestan Rugs, 


85.75 to $ro. 


(value $8.50 to $ 17.00) 


Antique Mosul 
& Karabagh, 


—Size 4x 7ft.— 


ST 3.60. 


Persian 


Rugs & Strips, 
SIS to $25. 


Turkish, India & 
Persian Carpets. 


Lord& Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St., N. Y,. 





W. & J. SLOANE 


IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC 


Wilton 
Carpets. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
and LATEST COLORINGS. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


New York. 





ome 


Rich 


Furs. O 


Blouses, Jackets, Capes, 


Coilarettes, Trimming Furs. 


SOroadway K 19th Atreet, NU 








=—— Is oblong, goes 
ND view 


Manufactured for the trade by 





None g unless st 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23h Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Onlv perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 

like a wedge, and files around across the buttonhole—no wear or : 
tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In. gold, silverand €ND View. 
rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jeweiers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y- 


- SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





When you write, please mention Tux INDEPENEENT, 


dict, and date of patent upon them. *- te 


Siot View. 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2\st Sts., N. Y. 


Three 
Remarkable Prices 
From Our Great 


Dress Goods Sale! 


MAIN FLOOR. 


46-inch All-Wool Imported Diago- 
nals, in shades of light and dark 
navy, ox blood, olive, myrtle and 
medium brown, 


45 cents. 


Less than cost of manufacture. 


47-inch Imported Broadcloths, Ve- 
netian Cloths, Moscovienne, 
Twill and 48-inch Natte Suiting, 
all-wool fabrics in a wide range of 
colorings, including light gray, 
castors and tans, 


5 0 cents. 


Half the actual value. 


44-inch Imported Epinglines, 45- 
inch Velour Cords, 44-inch Drap 
de Paris and 47-inch Imported 
Satin Seleil, all-wool fabrics and 
wonderful bargains, at 


5 9 cents. 


(33 All Purchases (except Bicy- 
cles and Machines) delivered free 
to any point within 100 miles of 
N. Y. City. 


B. Altman & Co. 


SADIK COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUE PERSIAN 
RUGS and CARPETS 


Now on Exhibition and for sale 
in separate pieces. 











An unusual opportunity is offered 
to Connoisseurs and Collectors. 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK. 


AND 


BURNAAM 
Oey <iiPoerens mao HET oe 


°6Os, mauneRt ABP 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 





315 to 321 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL. 
LOWING. NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Jowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE MIDLAND ROUTE 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
@ CALIFORNIA & 








PEPSONALLY 

CU a 

EXCURSIONS 
LEAVE 


CHICAGO 
aaa dy 
SATURDAY 
NIGHT 





LAUREL : PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 
Visit the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Fascinatingly inte eeroting ~ the tourist. 
mate. Tro 





event of a life- 
mally conducted under om 


‘auspices of Mdupetion, Gi leave Boston in Februa 


= returning in April. Everything absolutely first. 


Send for prospectus. 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, [ass 


Che 


CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 


Santa Fe Route 


Twice a week bet 

= _ aa 
man pala < 

Buffet Smoker and through 











between St.Louis and Los 
inconnection with . 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 


ity. 
Only first-class tickets 
‘honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St Louis 
hours;and from 


«= CAhig 


a: Be e 
t, Topeka, Kansas at 
S,Ass't Gen'l Pass. go 














VIATHE 


NORTH-WESTERN 
LINE 


ONORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 








y CHICAGO 


Ir any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish .to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. , 
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Rod and Cosmos flow- 
tifully expressed on a 
ask. The design is 
table and hanging bor- 
tended to meet the taste 





THE. INDEPENDENT 


GOLDEN ROD AND COSMOS 


In Table Linen. 


One of the latest of the new table linen designs which have 
been made especially to our order is one in which the Golden 


ersand foliage are beau- 
background of fine dam- 
after the latest style with 
ders, and is specially in- 
of those who have a 


preference for a well- registerea Trade mare. covered pattern. 


‘The Linen Store.” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








(INTER (CRUISE, 
NS TOTHE. ay 


EZ 


= 
— 


MG 


RATES OF PAS- 


SAGE FROM w OAD 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES: 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Al- 
), Algiers, Genoa, 
\ (Nice), Bizerta (Tunis), gp RS ns (Cairo 
and the Pyramids), Jaffa (J erusalem, 
the gay na the — prone , Bey- 


hambra 


= UPON THE = ON 


HAMBURC- “W 
AMERICAN 
LINE’S 


Y Superd Twin-Screw Express Steamer 
@) Auguste Victoria, Siz 


leaving New York on Janu- 
ary 27, 1898, ana returning on April 6. 


Ni 


\ j 
Y4| 


iy 


PER BERTH 
UPWARD. 


Villefranche 





HERE is no way of reaching these 
places with greater comfort and 
safety, and it is the only way by 

which you avoid i 
ae nshections, frequent yer yom the 
WB packing and unpacking of baggage 

and many other annoyances. Al: a 
pointments on this cruise first-class. 





aN 














For further particulars apply to \ 


aba American Line, 


\I/ 


ir 


“| 
- 


GN 


Qa. 
a ie 


37 Broadway, New York. 
159 panto : Street, Chicago. 
oe ut Str nen et, Phitad rs ja. 
70 ‘State Street, — 














N URSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstetric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry. Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 
Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 





Fauga. Honduras, Guat 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By NortH German LLoyp §. S. “ALLER,” Feb. 5, 1898. 








"DO YOU KNOW 


that you can obtain GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE and 
descriptive illustrated printed matter with valuable 
information about travel in America, West Indies 
Round the World, Italy, EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
GREECE and MEDITERRANEAN Countries, mailed 
free? Several select parties are now being organized 


for foreign travel, and as only Best Steamship Lines are i 


patronized, the whole arrangements are very complete 
and satisfactory. 

If you want to travel you want to know all about 
GAZE’S TOURS (established halfa century). Apply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
No. 113 Broadway, New York. 

201 Washington St., Boston. 

14 South Broad St., Philadelphia. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


Seekers should send to A. de Potter, 1466 Brondway, 
for pa onths’ winter 





se to ica m the 
Steamer “ 7 nase erbocker,” ‘which leaves aN. Y.J 
sit principa' I ‘points in Islands of atid 
‘Venesucla, ‘olombia, Costa Rica, Nica- 
fist Sehr eane :: and Mexico Fine Fish: 


ithe words, 
\Mr. Fouse and are not a vague bit of 





Insurance. 
That “ Flexible Feature.” 


ONE of the cleverest, at least—per- 
haps we should say one of the ablest— 
‘men in the ranks of assessment life 
insurance is Mr. L. G. Fouse, President 
of the Fidelity Mutual, of Philadelphia. 
This is his explanation of a peculiar as- 
sessment expression: 


‘*The flexible level-premium is also 
one of the methods pursued under the 
assessment system. It contemplates a 
mathematical leveling up of insurance 
during the term of the policy, and of 
keeping a fund intact which must at 
all times be equal to the present worth of 
the future deficiency in the premiums 
stipulated in the policy. In case the 
fund at any time should not equal such 
present worth, then the flexible feature 
would be invoked and an assessment 
made to cure the deficit, which renders 
the security not only absolute, but se- 
cures the protection without the expense 
and risk of making overpayments, such 
as must be made under the old-line sys- 
tem.” 

If a definite sum is to be paid at a 
definite future date, its present worth 
isa matter of simple discount and va- 
ries with the rate of interest assumed. 
The present worth of sums to be 
received in the future, or to be re- 
ceived at regular future intervals (as in 
;case of insurance premiums) is also 
readily computed, reckoned as the av- 
erage of a number of cases. 
ipresent worth of ‘‘a future deficiency ” 
‘is a curious thing, and we should not 
‘expect the reader to get any idea from 
If they mean anything to 


ithe fuzzy vagueness which, somehow, 
is characteristic of assessment litera- 
jture, we suppose they must be another 
‘phrase for reserve. . There are outstand- 
ling sundry insurance contracts which 
‘will yet mature and be payable; upon 
ithem sundry premiums will meanwhile 
ifall due and be collected; but those 
ipremiums will not be enough, so there 
lis ‘‘a future deficiency’’; then what 
ought there to be on hand now to cover 
such deficiency? To thus cover a defi- 
iciency is the function of reserve; only 
|**the pyeremt worth of a future defi- 
‘ciency’ ’ is not a happy phrase for defi- 
‘ning it. 

But ‘‘ flexible level premium” is a 
phrase requiring more positive disap- 
proval. A premium may be either lev- 
el or flexible, but cannot be both, for 
‘the two are mutually contradictory; as 
‘well might one speak of a truthful liar. 
.A “level” premium is a /eveled pre- 
‘mium—that is, one which, desiring to 
jreach a given total in a given time, takes 
a uniform or average figure annually 
through thé time, instead of a rate of 
progression varying in any manner. 
lie But Mr. Fouse would defend himself 


But the 
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from the charge of talking nonsense by 
pleading that 42s level premium, instead 
of being the one always understood by 
that term, is level through a series of 
steps or planes, as if the course were 
like that of a canal, with its ‘‘levels’’ 
and locks. We suppose this, because 
he admits that his future deficiency will 
in time become a present deficiency, 
when ‘‘the flexible feature would be 
invoked and an assessment made to 
cure the deficit.’’ Is the deficit really 
curable in that way? Mr. Fouse con- 
fidently says so, for (he says) this meth- 
od ‘‘renders the security not only ab- 
solute but secures the protection with- 
out the expense and risk of making 
Overpayments, such as must be made 
under the old-line system.” Not so 
fast, Mr. Fouse—one thing at a time. 
Never mind, just now about the ‘‘ over- 
payments” and the faults, accused or 
real, in the old-line system; we are 
concerned at present about the security 
of the other. If the deficit is really 
curable by invoking the flexible feature 
it must have been often cured, for it 
has often occurred. Said the braggart 
to Hotspur, ‘‘I can call spirits from 
the vasty deep’’; and the answer of 
bluff Hotspur was, ‘‘ And so can I, and 
so can any other man; dut will they 
come, when you do call for them?” 

That is the real question. To sell 
insurance under cost, leaving the future 
to take care of itself, and hoping that 
the deficit can be somehow cured when 
it comes—that is the assessment way. 
The result is always the same. 


THIS time it is the Massachusetts 
Masonic Life Association. The Asso- 
ciation is at present under injunction 
not to do any business, and the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts 
has applied to the Supreme Court for 
the appointment of a receiver to wind 
upits affairs. It is said to have $33,000 
of assets, and its liabilities are $100,000. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1597......819,546,939 96 
iTIES 17,205 


1:341; tt) 64 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Vice-President. 


WALTER S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 











Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the Se of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 








It costs you 
nothing —~ 





To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


— 





The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT YOUR_AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP_INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 
You will find it to-your imterest to do this at once. 











A. A. MOSHER, Eastern MANAGER 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 
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The Measure of Comfort. 


The truthis always valuable even 
if itis not always new. Many les- 
sons are only to be léarned by con- 
stant repetition and must be _ per- 
haps so frequently repeated that 
the scholars may seem bored as well 
as helped. Bearing this in mind we 
quote the words of a great pres- 
ent-day preacher, conveying one of 
the soundest thoughts, though per- 
haps not a new one: 

“It is a matter, not of worldly 
prudence but of Christian duty, that 
every man who has a wife and chil- 
dren, and whose income ceases with 
his life, should take the simple way 
of life insurance to make provision 
that his wife and children shall 
not want after he has gone. If 
the husband and father be worth 
counting as a human being, it will 
be trial enough to lose him, without 
losing the means of life along with 
him. Surely it will be a comfort to 
him to think that his little ones shall 
not grow up sickly and half-starved 
and half-educated; that his poor 
wife shall not be worried into the 
grave or the madhouse, by sordid 
misery and care. Surely it will be 
a comfort for him to think, when he 
is dying, that some decent measure 
of comfort will be theirs after he is 
dead.” 

In “The Purloined -Letter” of 
Poe the stolen document remained 
so long undiscovered, because daily 
under the very eyesof the searchers. 
Then, there was once, a_ shep- 
herd-boy, who amused himself with 
the cry of “Wolf! wolf!” And 
while these two stories may not be 
identically parallel in their teaching 
there is a lesson in each for you. 
Because the matter of life insurance 
is under your eye each day do not, 
therefore, ignore it. Do not grow so 
aceustomed to the agent’s plea that 
you cease to recognize the necessity 
and the gain of accepting it. Rec- 
ognizing the profit herein to be 
found, seek out the nearest repre- 
sentative of that “greatest of all 
the Companies,” the Mutual Life of 
New York, and through that agent, 
without further loss of time, provide 
this best “measure of comfort” for 
those whom you love, and whom 
you would protect from “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J, B. PIERCE, Secretary end Troasurer. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $81,636,776 
Insuranee in ‘Fore, 118, 000, 000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long illness which used uo 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband to give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Companv for its literature. 


Provident Savings Life, 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘temporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


1829 cuarTer PERPETUAL. | 897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance a of Philadelphia. 











Capital $400,000 00 
Tasurance Reserve . 1,599,415 78 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, ete 35,898 73 


Net Surplus 1,070,127 55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Pers. 
Cash Capital. ........sccceceesccccessecccesccece 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims: 1 Sean es 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............-++++ 465,734 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1806.......ccccccccsccveeses $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES... cccccccccccscscccccessscccse 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued, 
ANNUAL CasH ayn rte oe are pa’ nee all trrende! 


and paid-up insurance values to which the insured ts 
entitled by the conpreee an te Statute. 

Pamphlets. rates and values for ined age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


NATIONAL 1897, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


‘Capital Stock, all casn..:. .... .... $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet ai liabilities : 





1897. 


Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan. 00 
Gamand Gas Bu pe 

Net surplus over Capi rand Linbile “398:680 ti 
et surplus rca 
SIDI vou nite sntetg odds hen sn ced qgsge 1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January 1st, 1897. . 120,260 30 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF 


PHILADELPHIA 











November 25, 1897 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


' 


. OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A.-TIcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 31i, 1896. 












































ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 

Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335).....+..05 cecsceccceesecceeces $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens..........cccccnceccccccecececececneneccees 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)..................+55- 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection............ccececececceccececeeeececs 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest..........scseseesecseeeees 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

ERR MND is 5 8 san db vans 4 oc adem abaadaes see DEAR ROR ADA® 6,996,392 
Interest and Remts Accrmed . 2 soe.. cs vige cece ccsccvcenccccdectseccpececesiieey 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403)......+..++++- 984,200 

Total Assets... CSC aka we Pinaceae Apdene sb bee vga ys $187,176,406 

LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department. +... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments..............seceeeeeseeceeees 190, 387 
TE BAR vn de dinkemes  pZaa es chendwacncdncsediats er $1 60,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,681,997 
Tébakis... i. se ih «geseics bomewne $187,176,406 
INCOME—1896. 
New Siemens on Insurances and Annuities. ...........ccecccesccceccees $6,032,946 
REMOWE- PEON 65s Ci vcekes re Gai saseh occ 2c cccccncveces bet sdeweess aeons 25,105,130 
TaN aaa oho OPEN eo re Cie beck ews cccccecccctcsepeedsnsmusaanss 8,001,482 
TT ORBL BAGONG. «connec ccs c esses ccc ccccccssece Mies aCe ese Oe $39,139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896. 

TP AGAMROM inc oes sgvd Fao bat Ns 0 + 5:5.00'0 up.nld od co dah oping copied Goaib oss cccucgaeee $9,462,506 
IN i ik svi Bos nb 0h a sc'n coos awn duOb Gado bakes M0 EER Ned Bei vec cccceseee 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders.............ceeeeeeseees 6,590,234 

Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

and Inspection Of Risks.........:..seccsececceccccecccceceeeeceeeees 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 

count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 

and miscellaneous expenditures.............cecseceeecteceececeeeseeees 4,816,298 

Total Disbursements...-.--------:-eceseeeeeeeee ceeeees $26,398,955 

EE oo occ ob acccb6s's ducinbsccdane oes ewsheceperenevenesas .___ 12,740,603 

i. oes ee ec occ rer $39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895.........-+++00e8 277,693  $799,027,329 

+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896.........csseecccececeecececeeeecere 54,389 121,564,987 

Old Insurances Revived, Increased, Ctc...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 652 2,247,878 

STUMINED: 6 6.5 6 «0.06 000.0005 00.090.0 000000500 cacnesccccoceee 332,734 $922,840,194 

Total Terminated in 1896.........+sseeececeeeeecceeecceeeeeneecees 32,949 96,023,546 

+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31St, 1896.... .......+-- 299,785 $826,816,648 

harden 82 WOR oss oo seks FW EO ew ewi lowe saeiccieye 22,092 $27,789,319 

New Applications Declined in 1896............ssseeeeeeeeereeeeeees 7,103 18,684,383 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January oth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


ee $158, 115,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December g1st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE "(@r58,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 








[L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL.. woes .-President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK. ......0--+-00000- Vice-President. HUGH S. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH............+++ 2d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Directer. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34d Vice-President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... -Cashier. 
BR. W. WEEBG.........6.cesececeeeeeeeeee Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.................... Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY............+++- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies, 
TRUSTEES 
WiiiiaM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. ; Henny C. MoRTIMER......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers, 
WILLIAM F.. BUOKLEY..........-seceeeeeeseeeees Capitalist. | Gzo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
Joun CLAFLIN.........The H. B, Claflin Co., Dry Goods. AveuUSTUS G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. 8S. Treasury. | GEorGE W. PERKING................. 8d Vice-President. 


Tuomas P. Fow.eRr, Pres. N. Y, Ontario& Western, | EpMunD D. Ranpo.pu...Pres. Continental Nat'l pea: 














R.R. HrraM R. STEELE... 
EDWARD N. GIBBS........+++++++ T: of Company. | Oscar 8. STRAUS.... 
Wiiu1aM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | WILLIAM L. StRone 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWEER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | Henry TUcK........ 
WaLTER H, LEWIS....... Lewis Bros, & Co., Dry Goods. | Joan J. VALENTINE Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
Woopsury Lanepox, _ Panik aE & Co., Dry Goods, ° ° ..2d Vice-President. 
-++-Banker, | DavViIp A. WELLB..........0ccccecevecscecesseee Capitalist, 
President. 





ums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 





of insurance Thetuted tn these amounts except where the first premiym therefor, as 
Teen pall be tas tommnen nee Y 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ............+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 


4,212,128 37 
-- 2,564,218 76 
Pelicy-holders’ Surp .. 3,564,218 76 
Gross ASSCES..............00eeeeee 7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 















C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
1850, 1897, 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be. disputed.’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the pepe in  Pomgeee either of 
travel, resid 

AU Death Claims paid wrrmOUr DIS- 
COUNT as s00n as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and moon ents, Wishing to represent 


- Comoe pany ma; cate with the President, at 

e Office, 61 Br Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE Na BURFORD............ 
c.P. FRAL 
A, WHEELWEIGHT cesvccgqeecces ° 
WM. T. EN.... 








JOHN P. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS eek Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN, J.T Saige are baat der. 
REINS JR., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
Saves R. PLUM Leather, 


PPrererrrrr tii terrrr firs eeeeee 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


SURE, TIDE on occ cscccncccescccssvccvccccs 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...............+++++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896............0206 $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

POMEIG, ovierencicrvecsecedscesss $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks............ ++ $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CUBANO BG. 0.05 ccccrcvercsseccesccccccoce 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Casha in Bank. .........cccccccccccccccccccccece 175,229 5 

AMOGERE, 2. cc cccccccccccccccccsccccsccccces $11,312,758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be prod d at the time 
of pay it, and 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Nea 








TRUSTEES: - 
W.H. H. MOORE, N. ng3. SMITH, 


A. A. RAVEN 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 
JAMES 








re BACY 
AMES G. DE ACY 
WILLIAM DE GROO Pp BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, A HA. 

HO BA CE GRAY. SEPH AGOSTINI, 
CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN, VERNON I H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY & HAWLEY EVERET RAZAR, 
WILLIAM E. DO ILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TU URNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
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‘DOLGE.: 


: For feet that are tired, tender or cold’ 
there is nothing on earth so 
grateful as the shoes DOLGE makes. : 


STREET OR HOUSE. - 
ALL LEATHER,—OR 
ALL FELT—OR 
HALF AND HALF. 





“ATREAT FOR 


CUSHION 


YOUR FEET SOLES 





ON A FELT FOOTING, 





fully describes and illustrates 50 styles. : 
Send for it—it’s free. 








DANIEL GREEN & COMPANY, 


119 W. 23d St., New York. 


Take Elevator. > 


A Te CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


ELEGANT AND USEFUL. 


Bet. 6th and 7th Ave. 




















In OPERA GLASSES the desideratum is POWER combined with FIELD of VIEW and LIGHT. 
When to these are added an ELEGANT MOUN TING, we have the perfect Opera Glass. The price for this 
need not be excessive. 

We recommend the following glasses: 


The LeCLAIRE OPERA GLASS, in Black Leather, complete with case, ° ‘s e $2 50 
The LeCLAIRE OPERA CLASS, in Pearl, complete with case, 5 00 
The QUEEN OPERA GLASS, in Black Leather, complete with case, Extra Power ond Field, 5 00 
The QUEEN OPERA GLASS, in Pearl, complete with case, Extra Power and Fizld, 10 00 
The QUEEN OPERA GLASS, Pearl, with focusing handle, > 25 00 


Any of these glasses sent free on eid of price. 


QUEEN & CO., INc., opticaL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT WORKS, 
1010 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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TIFFANY & CO. : 


announce 
their new sterling Silver and 
Silver-Plated Ware Works at 
Forest Hill, Newark, N. J., 
are now in full operation. 











Mail Orders, Estimates, or Gen- 
etal Inquiries are always assured 
prompt attention. 

UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


‘T= greatly increased facilities, 

new labor-saving methods 
and other improvements introduced» 
enable them now to offer to their 
patrons many more advantages in 
prices and workmanship than were 
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» SAVE % YOUR FUEL | 


By a our (stove pipe) 11h 
With its 120 Cross Tube: 
ONE stove or furnace does the Siete of 
Two. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mS anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

98 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Ye 


Chester Billings &¢ Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


WH JAcKsOn- 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 





NEW YORK, 


HEADQUARTERS 


' Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 
y 


FIXTURES & TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and iapent the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for a or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearl —— 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pian 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, pcan 9 
fea Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 




















figures. 
STEINWAY. & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. NEW YORK, 
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Old and Young. 
The Reunion. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR, 


THERE are forty of us Robinsons, all 
thriving, hale and sound, 

And we always get together when 
Thanksgiving comes around. 


It takes a week for some of usto make 
the journey here; 

But we wouldn’t miss Thanksgiving if 
we traveled all the year! 


We fill the dear old homestead to the 
attic rafters quite, 

And the bees could scarce hive closer 
than do we, Thanksgiving night. 


We bring a host of children, but there’s 
no distinction found; 

We’realla pack of children when Thanks- 
giving comes around. 


You ought to see us playing tag behind 
the old red barn, 

All running, twisting, tangled, like a liv- 
ing skein of yarn! 


And then we all go coasting on the slope 
of Mutton Hill, 

And, like as not, get “‘slewing’’ round 
and take a jolly spill. 


Oh, what an appetite we have when 
Mother blows the horn! 

How good thecrisp, brown turkeys smell, 
all fattened up with corn! 


The puddings and the pumpkin-pies, the 
jellies white and red— 

Ah Mother’s cooking is a boast from 
Maine to Marblehead! 


When dinner’s over, all around the wide 
old hearth we sit, 

And live our youthful pleasures o’er, and 
erack our nuts and wit. 


O happiest day of all the time that 
through the hour-ylass runs, 

Thanksgiving in the old-time way at 
Grandpa Robinson’s! 


Boston, Mass. 





A Returned Klondiker’s Story. 


BY WILLIAM THOMSON, 


ON the seventeenth of September, in 
this present year of grace, 1897, while 
en route from Chicago to his long- 
left home in the city of Quebec, a 
French-Canadian ex-voyageur, Narcisse 
Belleau by name, paid a flying visit to 
the Michigan town in which I live, his 
object in thus stopping over being to 
look up some relatives whom he had 
not seen tor many years; and, to his 
great joy and their substantial benefit, 
he found them. 

Hearing that this man had worked 
on the then newly discovered Klondike 
diggings during part of the summer of 
1896, I, who am myself an old gold- 
digger, and naturally interested in such 
matters, lost no time in seeking an in- 
terview with him. He proved to be a 
rather small-sized, but tough and wiry- 
looking fellow, muscular in build, of 
pleasant countenance, curteous man- 
ners, and, apparently, at least forty 
years of age, tho, really, he said, only 
thirty-two. 

At the beginning of our interview he 
showed tne, as a convincing proof of 
good faith, a San Francisco draft on 
the Bank of Montreal for the sum of 
$23,500. He also let me see more than 
$900 in bank-notes and about twenty 
ounces of especially nice nuggets, which 
he carried in a buckskin waist-belt—all 
this wealth, besides what he had al- 
ready spent, being his share of the net 
profits of an aggregate of less than four 
months’ work performed by himself 
and.two other men on the Yukon and 
deugey Rivers in the summer of 
1896, 
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Altho a bright, intelligent man, Mr. 
Belleau is, like many of his country- 
men, quite illiterate. He can, it is true, 
read very simple print, and write his 
own name, but this last only by having 
laboriously learned to copy that partic- 
ular combination of letters. His Eng- 
lish, too, is rather peculiar, and 1s so 
intermixed with French-Canadian 
idioms, that, in giving a much-abbre- 
viated version of his long and interest- 
ing narrative, I shall, for the reader’s 
convenience, use my own language, tho 
adhering strictly to the facts, which, as 
told by him, are substantially as fol- 
lows: 

«« Ten years ago | left Quebec for the 
Northwest, and for more than eight 
years was employed by the Hudson 
Bay Company. In February, 1896, 
while stationed at Fort Simpson, on the 
McKenzie River, I made up my mind 
to go to Alaska, having heard that lots 
of gold could be found there. 

«<I induced five other Canadians, all 
of whom had saved a little money, to 
join me; and on St. Valentine’s Day 
we started, with two sledges, each 
drawn by twelve dogs and loaded with 
our sleeping-bags, extra fur clothing, 
two small tents, a few simple tools, and 
what we thought a liberal supply of 
pemmican, dried fish and other pro- 
visions, tho we fully expected to live 
principally upon such game as we might 
kill on the way—an almost fatal mis- 
take, as it proved. 

‘«Wetraveled nearly due north down 
the frozen McKenzie until we supposed 
ourselves well beyond the great elbow 
of the Rocky Mountains in, I believe, 
about latitude 64°. Then we struck 
out due west, intending to reach the 
nearest part of the Yukon by the short- 
est possible route. But we had not 
gone quite far enough north to clear 
the mountains; and when we rashly 
tried to make our way through a great 
range of outlying spurs we speedily lost 
our bearings and for nearly a week wan- 
dered about at haphazard, our pocket 
compasses, affected, I suppose, by the 
minerals lying ali around us, proving 
utterly useless for the time being, while, 
owing to dense clouds, we could, for 
several days, see neither sun nor stars. 

‘*The weather cleared up at last, 
however, and one morning, about the 
middle of March, we came to a deep 
cafion unmistakably running due north, 
which, if we could follow it, must lead 
us out to the open plains. 

‘*We were divided into two parties, 
each consisting of three men, and each 
having its own dog team and complete 
outfit. 

«« Well, we entered the cafion and 
found first-rate traveling on the hard, 
crusted snow; for altho the sun was al- 
ready beginning to have some power at, 
midday, its rays were as yct too oblique 
to touch the cafion’s bottom. 

«« My party was in advance, and that 
led by Pierre Miguelon was a hundred 
and fifty yards behind us. We were 
getting along at a good rate of speed 
when, about noon and without a sign of 
warning, a tremendous avalanche of 
snow, ice, and broken rocks fell from 
the cliffs above, and buried the rearward 
party to a depth of more thana hundred 
feet, while we, trudging along behind 
our dogs, barely escaped being caught 
by the outspreading edge of the falling 
mass. 

‘«This was a fearful catastrophe in- 
deed. In one moment, and without 
time to utter a prayer, our comrades 
had been swept out of existence, and a 
single glance convinced us that, even if 
desirable, no amount of work on our 

part would enable us to reach their 
crushed bodies, much less to recover 
the valuable property entombed with 
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them. Besides, out own lives were, un- 
til clear of the pass, in constant danger; 
for at any instant another snowslide 
might occur and consign us also toa 
fate which could never be known to 
kindred and friends, nor, indeed, to any 
earthly creature. 

‘‘So, as a matter of necessity, tho all 
of us were crying like babies, we were 
obliged to hurry on our way through 
the cafion, whose walls gradually de- 
creased in hight until, after we had 
traveled another hour, the ravine itself 
was lost-in the opencountry. Then we 
turned to the west again, and began a 
journey of whose perils and hardships I 
need not speak, as you, being an old ex- 
plorer, can easily imagine them. 

‘*Sometimes we made thirty miles a 
day, at other times not five; yet, altho 
we had put ourselves and dogs ona 
short allowance of food, both we and 
they remained in good health. But on 
the morning of April 21st we consumed 
our last ounce of provisions and, what 
seemed at the moment worst of all, 
found ourselves entirely out of tobacco! 

‘‘It looked then as if our only 
chance of prolonging life lay in sacrifi- 
cing the dogs; but that very day, while 
skirting a great grove of spruce-trees, 
we came upon and killed a big bull 
moose which, tho not in very good con- 
dition, must have weighed, undressed, 
at least six hundred pounds. Not a 
scrap, even ofthe offal, was wasted ; and 
by strict economy we made the carcass 
last us and the twelve dogs until the 
eleventh of May. 

‘«Save for the fast lengthening days 
and the gradually increasing sun power 
at noon, there was as yet no sign 
of spring. The whole desolate coun- 
try, with its ice-bound lakes and rivers 
and snow-covered mountains and 
plains, looked like the abode of eterna! 
winter; and it seemed as if we must now 
starve in good earnest, or resort to the 
desperate expedient of killing some of 
the dogs to keep the others and our- 
selves alive for, at best, a few more 
miserable days. 

But once again chance, or Provi- 
dence, if you please, befriended us. 
That same afternoon, when already be- 
ginning to suffer from hunger, we were 
plodding hopelessly along past an iso- 
lated mound of snow-buried boulders, 
when suddenly the leading dog, giving 
a peculiar yelp, turned sharply to the 
left, and next moment the whole twelve 
were tearing like mad things at one 
particular spot among the hidden 
rocks. 

‘This was a joyful sight to us; for, 
being experienced hunters, we knew 
exactly what it meant. In a jiffy we 
had picks and shovels out; and while 
one man restrained the dogs, the other 
two began to dig, literally for dear life, 
and in fifteen minutes or so came upon 
a sort of rock-arched cave in which lay 
the motionless forms of two full-grown 
black bears! 

«It’s needless to say that the long 
winter sleep of these blessed beasts 
was quickly changed to a longer one of 
death; but they did not suffer one instant, 
arifie bullet through the brain of each 
painlessly ending its existence. This 
luckily found supply of meat lasted us 
and the dogs until the first of June; and 
early in the morning of the next day 
we struck the Yukon just where it is 
joined by Stuart River, and here we 
found about a dozen white diggers and 
a number of Indian carriers. For, 


under the circumstances, a fair consid- 
eration in cash, these men supplied our 
immediate wants, and, as the river ice 
was now beginning to break up, we 
had no further difficulty on the score of 
food, both the Yukon and Stuart 
abounding in excellent fish, We paid 


twelve dollars for two pounds of ‘ nig- 
gerhead’ tobacco, and thought the 
money well spent; for tho I should live 
a hundred years, I’ll never forget the 
luxury of that first smoke after our long 
deprivation. 

‘‘ The weather was very hot now, and 
there was no night to speak of; but, 
beneath its thick covering of moss, the 
ground was still frozen as hard as a 
rock; in fact, it never thaws to any 
great depth in that region. 

‘After prospecting for a few days 
and learning where and how gold was 
to be secured, we began work on the 
bank of a little side creek, and did, as 
we then thought, very well—averaging 
about two ounces per day for each man. 
Late in August, however, we heard of 
great discoveries having been made a 
short time before on the Klondike, and 
every last man of us hurried up, -or, 
rather, down, north as fast as the Lord 
would let him. 

‘*Allthat you are now daily reading 
of the richness of these Klondike dig- 
gings is, I think, far below the truth; 
for almost everywhere in and along the 
ancient creek beds may be found, under 
from four to twenty feet of hard-frozen 
conglomerate gravel, such quantities of 
gold as you probably never saw in the 
best alluvial diggings of either Califor- 
nia or Australia. Of course it’s pretty 
hard work to get the stuff out, but no 
one is in danger of killing himself at 
this, any more than at any other kind 
of labor. 

‘* Besides the gold we had already 
secured on the Yukon, we three com- 
rades had received thirty ounces for our 
dog team; so that, on arriving at the 
Klondike, we could easily afford to pay, 
and did pay, the equivalent of two 
thousand dollars for a half interest in 
five-hundred-feet claim. Possibly we 
would have been wiser to have staked 
out a new one for ourselves; but, be 
that as it may, we got our two thousand 
dollars back in one and a half day’s 
work, and I know of an old California 
digger who washed out more than that 
amount in a single hour!’’ ; 

Herel wonderingly asked: ‘‘ But how 
in the world, Mr. Belleau, could you 
buy a half interest in such a claim for 
two thousand dollars ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ he explained, ‘‘it all be- 
longed to one man, who could not work 
to advantage alone, and, if we’d had 
the cheek to propose it, I think he 
would willingly have taken us in for 
nothing, experienced help being at 
that time impossible to obtain.”’ 

“‘Yes, yes, I understand it all now,” 
1 rejoined. 

‘‘ Well,” he resumed, ‘‘I stayed at 
Klondike until the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, at which time my share of our 
pile amounted to fifteen hundred and 
nineteen ounces. That is more money 
than I shall ever want, I guess; so, as 
winter had already set in, I gave my 
one-sixth interest in our claim to my 
two chums and bade them good-by. 
Then, with great difficulty, many de- 
lays, numerous hatdships and much 
danger, I got myself and gold safely to 
San Francisco. There I sold the lot, 
which did not include these specimen 
nuggets, for seventeen dollars ten cents 
per ounce, or, in all, very nearly twen- 
ty-six thousand dollars, 

‘‘IT remained in California, looking 
around the country and enjoying a 
good rest, until the second day of this 
present month. Then I got terribly 
homesick, purchased the draft you’ve 
seen, jumped on the cars, spent ten days 
in seeing the sights of Kansas City and 
Chicago—and here I am. I suppose 
my old partners, who were going to get 
out and: pile up washing stuff all last 
winter, are almost millionaires by this 
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time; but, like myself, they can’t write, 
and I’ve never heard from, nor of, 
them.”’ 

‘‘And now, Mr. Belleau.” I said, 
‘*since you were so easily satisfied, may 
I take the liberty of asking what you 
intend todo with your money ?”’ 

‘« Why, yes, for sure,” he smilingly 
answered. 

‘* The first thing I’ll do will be to buy 
my old father and mother a nice farm 
I know of down near Montmorenci 
Falls. Then, if she’s not married yet, 
I'll hunt up a little girl that used to like 


‘me some—she’s twenty-six now—and 


try to coax her to take me, along with 
another farm that I’ll buy as close as 
she likes to her people and mine. I be- 
lieve farming is the happiest kind of 
life for a man that’s not greedy, and 
I've got cash enough to buy and stock 
two such farmsas I’m thinking of, and 
then [’ll have at least fifteen thousand 
dollars to lend out on interest.”’ 

‘And if your ‘little girl’ is already 
married ?” I ventured. 

‘*Guess she’s not, for she sort of 
of promised to wait ten years for me, 
and the time is not quite up yet. But 
if she is, I’ll give her a couple of thou- 
sand dollars, then settle down with the 
old folks and be as happy as I can; for 
all the gold in the world wouldn’t tempt 
me to go back to the diggings,’’ replied 
this level-headed philosopher. 

‘*What do you think of the present 
great rush to the Klondike, Mr. 
Belleau? Will those who get there be 
able to live through the winter?” 

‘“‘That depends,” he thoughtfully 
answered, ‘‘on how many do get there. 
If one-half the nnmber we read of as 
being now on the road succeed in reach- 
ing Alaska there will, I’m afraid, be 
awful suffering and many deaths from 
actual starvation. Strong men can en- 
dure almost any degree of cold if they 
have plenty of proper food; but I don’t 
see how it is possible to get, this fall, a 
sufficient supply across the mountains 
for, say, five thousand or six thousand 
diggers. 

‘*No matter how much money those 
people who are now preparing to start 
may have, I would advise them to stay 
at home until spring, for money can’t 
create food, nor buy it, if none is to be 
had. There is really no need of hurry, 
for both on the United States and 
Canadian sides of the line, there un- 
doubtedly is rich gold-bearing terri- 
tory enough to keep ten thousand dig- 
gers busy for many years; and after the 
alluvial deposits are worked out—if 
they ever can be—there will be profita- 
ble quartz-mining for centuries to 
come.’’ 

Then, after promising to get some 
one to write me as to how matters 
should turn out, and without having 
been seen by a single newspaper re- 
porter, the good fellow hurried away to 
catch the East-bound night train. But 
I shall probably hear from him in due 
time; if so, I will make a point of wri- 
ting a supplement tothis story. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, I 
have received a letter from Quebec con- 
taining the pleasing information that 
Mr. Belleau had, on the day it was 
written, been happily united to the 
‘ gir] he left behind him.”’ 


Bay City, Mic. 


To the Editor of Zhe Herald:—Here 
is alittle problem: A man is thirty-five 
years of age, hasa daughter five years 
old, which makes him seven times her 
age. In ten years she is fifteen, he is 
forty-five, which makes him three times 
her age. In fourteen more years he is 
fifty-eight, she is twenty-nine; he is then 
only twice her age. How long will they 
have to live together to be the same age? 
New York Drummer.—W. Y. Herald, 
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The Thanksgiving Turkey. 


BY ALICE GARLAND STEELE, 


THE barnyard was all in a whirl and a 
flutter, 

Its inmates did nothing but gobble and 
clutter, 

And all with anxiety seemed to grow 
thinner, 

For—who would be killed forthe Thanks- 
giving dinner! 


**NotI,’’ said old Scarum, adjusting a 
feather, 

‘* They’d never take me, for I’m tough as 
old leather, 

The sharpest of hatchets my neck couldn’t 
sever;”’ 

And he trotted away, his head higher 
than ever. 


‘*Oh dear, I’m so frightened! I know I 
look poorly; 

But they haven’t the heart to kill such 
as me, surely,” 

Said poor Mistress Yellowfoot, all in a 
flurry, 

Then called her young turkeys around 
in a hurry. 


“Oh no, you're too thin,” said Miss 
Scarletcomb proudly, 

‘*Besides you would frighten 
screaming so loudly; 

But Iam safe too, for you know I’ma 
beauty, 

And leaving me here with you all isa 
duty.” 


them, 


‘“Then whom will they take?’’ asked 
poor Yellowfoot, sadly; 

‘*T declare, if it’s you [ shall feel it quite 
badly;” 

And she bid one young turkey ‘‘come 
close to its mother,” 

While she threw a fresh corn-grain across 
to another. 


‘*T know who'll be taken,’’ Miss Scarlet- 
comb muttered; 

You know the young turkey (poor Yellow- 
foot fluttered), 

The orphan, 1 mean, who has lived on 
my rations 

Because I was sorry he had no relations. 


‘* Well, he is the one, sure as you area 
sinner, 

Who's going to be killed for the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

See, there he is now, the young thing, 
so conceited 

Because he’s good-looking and fat!’’ she 
repeated. 


‘«T think he’s quite nice,” said mild Yel- 
lowfoot, slowly, 

‘« He often takes care of my young Roly- 
poly; 

Dear me,I do hope they’ll decide on 
some other, 

Because he’s so good, and he hasn’t a 
mother!”’ -* 


Just then Farmer Lester appeared at the 
gate, 

With a hatchet in hand 
their fate; 

He came to the chopping-block, looked 
all around, 

And felled proud Miss Scarletcomb down 
to the ground. 


to determine 


‘“*Oh, oh!’ shrieked poor Yellowfoot, 
‘‘what is the matter ?”’ 

The turkeys flocked round her, 
then what a clatter; 

For there was Miss Scarletcomb, killed 
in her glory! 

And thus, my dear children, has ended 
my story. 


and 


New York City, 


The Strange Way in Which 
A School Composition 
Ended. 


BY EDWARD A, RAND, 





THERE are all sorts of ways in which 
a school composition may end, The 
last thought may be like a bird’s song, 
or sorrowful. It may tell of war or 
peace, land you in America or Tim- 
buctoo, leave one young as Hyacinth or 
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old as Methuselah; but what could be 
stranger than Tommy Blair’s close ? 

It was very quiet one November 
night in the Blairs’ sitting-room. 

Grandpa Blair, Grandma Blair and 
Tommy were all very busy; but their 
varied occupations were unaccompanied 
by any noise. How still it was! The 
only excitement was that of the burn- 
ing of the drowsy open fire, and that 
was more like the purring of a big yel- 
low cat. 

Grandpa Blair was reading the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation for Thanksgiving. 
Grandma Blair was knitting a pair of 
thick woolen stockings for the much- 
beloved Tommy, a fat, chubby boy, who 
had lived with them ever since the 
death of his parents, and was in many 
ways helpful to them. Tommy was 
obeying the call of duty, and doing 
something about which he was now 
very enthusiastic. The call of duty 
was to write a school composition upon 
the subject of Thanksgiving, which, 
like a train of cars always on time, was 
sure to arrive this very month. 

‘I must dig into it, Is’ pose,’’ thought 
Tommy, ‘‘and write something sensi- 
ble—not like a girl.’’ 

He began: 

‘* November is a very good kind of a 
month. It is true the wind comes at you 
sometimes sort of savage, but there is a 
grand chance to go nutting in November; 
and then there are some fine pears we pick 
in November. Then this month has 
Thanksgiving, andI like Thanksgiving 
much. I tell my grandma it has a very 
good smell, such as mince-pie and tur- 
key. When Thanksgiving comes, we go 
to church in the morning, or we ought 
to andin the afternoon those that can 

stand up after dinner play football. My 
grandpa enjoys it very much. We are 
going to get him to eat more this Thanks- 
giving, and then he can’t beat. We 
ought to be very grateful for the month 
of November that brings us Thanksgiv- 
ing. No matter how old one is, when he 
thinks of a good old home he had, and 
the folks there—and—it makes him bet- 
ter and—and ”— 


Here the brilliant essayist’s head 
suspiciously drooped, rose, fell lower, 
rose, fell, like the bows of a ship far out 
on the swelling ocean. Tommy was 
writing on a sheet laid on a bound 
volume of THE INDEPENDENT resting 
in his lap. The book fell upon the 
floor and aroused the sleeper. 

‘¢Oh dear!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Guess 
I'll finish in the morning. Good-night 
Grandma, Grandpa!’ 

‘‘Good-night, Tommy!’’ 

Grandpa did not answer. He was so 
much absorbed in that proclamation 
that he heard nothing. 

Pretty soon Grandma said: ‘‘I think 
I’ll go to bed now.’’ She faid her 
knitting-work on the table and re- 
marked to Grandpa: ‘‘Ned, good- 
night! I'll get you to see that the en- 
try window is fastened.” 

No answer. 

“‘Ned!” 

‘“‘Oh—oh_yes!’’ said the drowsy 
grandpa, starting up. 

‘«T wouldn’t go to sleep, Ned. Did 
you hear me?”’ 

‘«Oh-—oh yes, Fanny.”’ 

In a few minutes the head of that 
solitary grandpa was going up and 
down worse than Tommy’s, even like a 
ship laboring in a very heavy sea. 

There came one tremendous billow, 
and Grandpa’s head dropped so low and 
so heavily that it woke him up. 

‘««Hullo! Guess I'll goto bed. I'll 
cover up the fire. Was that what 
Fanny said? All right! ‘Cover’ it 
is,” 

He smothered the brands under a 
blanket of, gray ashes and then went 
upstairs, Thetip of one brand did not 


like its blanket, but burnt through it 
and then it began to throw out a soft, 
yellow flame. Its light was bold 
enough to attempt a dance round the 
room. It skipped across Grandpa’s 
paper, executed a minuet around Grand- 
ma’s knitting work, and was about to 
perform in modern style upon Tommy’s 
composition-sheet as a kind of plat- 
form, when the torch went out. 

The room was now in darkness, and 
continued so a long time. Finally a 
cuckoo-clock sent out one sweet, de- 
licious note. Then the bird was still in 
its nest. One wasthe clock. 

There was now a noise in the direc- 
tion of the entry window, a very gentle 
noise as if some one were carefully rais- 
ing it. Then the door opening from 
the little entry into the parlor would 
have been heard swinging back, and an 
eye of fire entered! 

With the eye of fire came the sound 
of a soft step, a very soft step. 

The eye of fire came on, on, and 
soon looked all round the room 
sharp, quick glances. 

‘‘What is the time of day?’’ asked a 
suppressed voice close to the eye and 
near the step. ‘‘Oh, there is the 
clock!” 

The light rested on the face of the 
cuckoo-clock, 

“« Just after one! That will give me 
time! Ah, that mirror. Back of the 
clock was a mantel mirror. 

‘« Let me see how I look!” A face in 
a mask could have been seen in the lus- 
trous depth of the mirror. ‘‘ Ha-ha!” 
said the voice. ‘‘I’m a very good- 
looking chap. What's this? Hold on, 
blunderbuss!’’ He had struck Grand- 
pa’s chair. ‘‘That chair looks very 
inviting. The hollow place is where 
some old woman satdown. No, no, | 
must not sit down in her lap. Too 
many things from this house to crib.’’ 

On the table was Grandma’s knit- 
ting-work. ‘‘Ha, ha! I'll let the old 
lady or young lady see some of my 
work.’’ Hepulled a needle out of a 
row of stitches and threw Tommy’s 
stout stocking down upon the table 
again. 

‘‘Now,” said he, ‘‘I must not sky- 
lark here any more. Where is the sil- 
ver, I wonder?’ 

As the eye of fire gave a hasty glance 
to the right, its sharp flash fell on 
Tommy’s composition, 

«‘What’s this?’’ asked the voice. 

He began to read. 

‘*Oh, a school-girl’s composition. 
Sentimental and about love and home, 
I suppdse. I sha’n’t have another 
chance, and I must read it.’’ 

He concluded to hurry through, and 
skipping a few lines which included the 
manly reference to football, he read: 


in 


‘*No matter how old one is, when he 
thinks of a good old home he had and 
the folks there—and—it makes him bet- 
ter—and’’— 


He here sank into what he had called 
‘«the old woman’s chair” and dropped 
a lid over the eye of fire. How busily 
he thought! 

He was looking far, far away. He 
saw a dear old home. Hecould see his 
father and mother kneeling at the eve- 
ning hour, and between them knelt a 
boy witha round, fair, innocent face, 

««Both dead,’’ whispered the voice, 
‘¢and the boy ?” 

How long he thought, he could not 
say. 

Finally the bird in its nest stirred, 
lifted its bill, opened it, and sang, 
««One, two!’’ 

‘*Two o'clock? Why!’’ murmured 
the voice. ‘‘See here! Have I a pen- 

il?” 

The lid was lifted from the eye of 
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fire, and as the light fell upon Tommy’s 
composition, a pencil scratched busily 
away. 

‘‘Ilam not going to wear this thing,” 
he said. Hethrew his mask into the 
fireplace. There was a hasty look in 
the mirror, ‘‘ Allright! Mother would 
know me now!”’ 

Then came the sound of a soft step 
again and the eye of fire neared the 
entry door once more. The door 
opened and quietly shut. There was 
the sound of a window rising—falling. 
Then all was still. 

The next morning Grandma said to 
Grandpa, ‘‘ Ned, excuse me, but did 


you fasten the entry window last 
night ?’’ 
‘«I—I believe Ididn’t. Iam sorry.” 
‘Allright! I see it is not fastened 


this morning; but no burglar got in, 
Everything is all right.” 

Then she gave a littlescream, «Ah, 
Ned, I must not say anything. Look 
at my knitting-work. I was drowsy, 
and I believe I dropped all the stitch- 
es.”” 

‘‘No matter, Fanny dear, you have 
done so much knitting, you have a 
right to drop a stockingful. But what 
is this on the ash-heap? The last of 
something that burnt. Did I drop my 
ThankSgiving proclamation there ?” 

‘* Well, dear, we have the original in 
our hearts.’’ 

‘‘ The original? Don’t know about 
that long thing. A man would get 
awful hungry trying to pack it away in 
his memory. Ah, here is the paper 
now on the floor, and ’’— 

Tommy tho was shouting: ‘‘ Why, 
who has been writing on my composi- 
tion ?” 

‘‘What is it ?’’ asked Grandma. With 
wondering ears they listened as Tom- 
my slowly read: 

‘“*T want—to finish this— It makes 
—me think—of my—young days— I seem 
to see—my dead father—and—mother— 
and I’ll—try to ‘be a better man—dear— 
g-g-girl.”’ 


Watertown, Mass. 


Thanksgiving for One. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD, 


«‘] TELL you what, I am going to 
have a splendid Thanksgiving at my 
house this year,’’ said Burton Folsom, 
standing up his full hight, and quite 
looking over his companion’s head. 

Burton was thirteen, and tall for his 
age. He was a good-looking lad and 
gave evidence of being well cared for. 
His hair was smooth, his clothes well 
brushed, his shoes blacked, and his 
hands clean. 

Burton’s companion looked as if he 
took care of himself. His face was 
rather dull, and lacked the animation of 
a lad who generally enjoys himself. 

‘«Come over to my house, Ben, and 
bring your books and I will tell you all 
about it, before we learn our lessons,” 
said Burton. 

Ben was almost at his gate; he swung 
about on his heel and began to walk 
toward Burton’s. ‘All right,” he 
said. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to the house 
first to speak to your mother?’ asked 
Burton. 

‘No, I never tell her when I am go- 
ing off; she don’t care,’’ answered Ben, 

The boys took their books into the 
kitchen, and as soon as they were seated 
Burton began: 

‘‘My Grandfather Weston and two 
aunts, an uncle and four cousins are 
coming from Beverly, and my aunt and 
uncle with three cousins from Phila- 
delphia. If we don’t have a jolly time! 
What do you think, Ben ?’’ 

Ben nodded and said: ‘‘ Bang-up!’’ 
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** They are all—all the cousins, any- 
way—are going to bring skates, and we 
are going skating on Long Pond, Oh, 
but it will be prime if there is good 
skating! and we look for it this year. 
Did you notice what a lot of geese flew 
over Thursday morning ?”’ 

Yes, Ben saw the geese. 

‘«« That is a sign of cold weather com- 
ing; so it’s pretty sure to be skating by 
Thanlkeggiving. My father has bought 
me a pair of new skates, Wait a min- 
ute while I get them.’’ : 

The new skates were brought in and 
duly admired by both boys. ‘I wish I 
lived up in Vermont or Canada. Yes, 
Canada would be the best, only it would 
not be United States. 
up north somewhere, so the skating 
would begin sooner,” said Burton. 

The skates were finally taken back to 
their place in the closet, and Burton re- 
turned to his seat beside Ben. ‘‘ You 
know what a stack of nuts IJ laid in this 
fall, Ben?’’ 

Ben remembered very well, for he had 
gathered the biggest half of them. 

«« You remember about the nuts, Ben, 
for you helped me, you know. You 
thought it was great fun. It was great 
fun, wasn’t it?’ 

“«Yes,’’ said Ben; ‘‘ it was great fun.” 

«Well, we are going to crack those 
nuts Thanksgiving night, and we have 
some of the biggest and handsomest 
Northern Spies you ever saw. You 
helped gather the apples, didn’t you? 
You know what beauties the Northern 
Spies were. Won’t they be a treat, tho, 
the nuts and apples?”’ ee 

«« Yes,” the nuts and apples would be 
a fine treat, said Ben. 

«« And the cousins are going to bring 
a lot of oranges and candy. They 
wrote that they were, so we should not 
buy any.”” 

Ben was very attentive, and after a 
pause Burton continued: 

‘Don’t you think the turkey is the 
best part of Thanksgiving, Ben?’’ 

Ben did not know. 

«« Why don’t you know?” asked Bur- 
ton. ‘‘ Don’t you have turkey, Thanks- 
giving Day?” 

No, Ben never had turkey, Thanks- 

iving Day. 
“ ‘ What do you have, Ben ?’’ 

««Oh — anything -—— same’s 
days.”’ 

«*Don’t you have any Thanksgiving 
at your house, Ben?’ .- 

«‘ No, no Thanksgiving to speak of.’’ 

‘‘Look a-here, Ben; it is supper- 
time, and we haven’t begun on our 
lessons. That’s too bad! I’d invite 
you over to study after supper, only I 
am going to play games with Flossie 
after supper. 

«‘Good-night, Ben; I wishit was going 
to be Thanksgiving Day.to-morrow.”’ 

Thanksgiving Day arrived at last, 
cold and sunshiny, rare weather for No- 
vember, There was skating, and Bur- 
ton was jubilant. 

Ben’s home was not far from Bur- 
ton’s, and in the morning he hovered 
between the two homes, thinking to 
catch a sight of the arrivals. 

It was not long before Burton caught 
sight of Ben. He gave a shrill signal 
that brought Ben to the door in a 
twinkling. ‘‘ Don’t you want to come 
in and help me crack nuts? There will 
be so many of us, it will take stacks of 
them; and Mother saysI had better 
begin cracking this morning, and we 
can finish in the evening.”’ 

Of course Ben was ready to help 
with the nuts; he was always glad to do 
anything for Burton. 

‘« Now I am going down to the pond, 
and try my skates,” announced Burton, 
when he and Ben (Burton’s part seemed 
to be mostly talking). had filled a big 
bowl with cracked nuts. 

‘* The folks will not come for an hour 
yet. You can come to the pond and 
see me skate, if you want to,.”’ 

So the two boys went to the pond. 
‘‘The skating is magnificent,’’ said 
Burton, gliding up to the edge of the 
pond where Ben was sliding a little; 
then off he darted again. 

By and by Burton came up breathless 
and glowing, and sat down on the bank 
to rest. 

‘«Could I try the skates while 
resting?” asked Ben. 

‘Oh, I’m only going to stop here a 
minute,’’ said Burton. ‘‘I am goingto 
_ take a few more turns across the pond, 

and then I must go home, It is nearly 
train time.’’ 

So Burton took a few more turns, 
--en unbuckled hhis skates and started 


other 
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I wish I lived. 
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homeward. ‘‘Come down again by 
and by, and see the fun,’’ he said to 
Ben, as they separated at the bend of 
the road ‘‘Cousin Aleck is a fancy 
skater, and Oscar and I are going to 
race. Weare goingyto build a fire, too, 
I say Ben, if you happen to get there 
before the rest of us scratch some 
brush together for a fire, will you?” 

Ben said he would. 

An hour later there was a procession 
of cousins with Burton at the head, 
marching to the pond; and in a very 
short time they were gliding over the 
ice in all directions, and making the 
air ring with their shouts and laughter. 

Ben was there too, and stood like a 
sentinel beside the brush-heap. It was 
not long before one of the cousins 
spied him. ‘‘Who is that standing 
over there; any one you know?”’ asked 
the cousin. 

‘Oh, that’s Ben—Ben Groce; a 
neighbor,” answered Burton, carelessly. 

‘* Why don’t he skate ?” was the next 
question. 

‘‘Hasn’t any skates,” said Burton; 
‘‘ broke his.’’ 

‘«That’s bad. Come over and intro- 
duce me,’’ said the cousin. 

“‘I don’t know—maybe you would 
not care’’—stammered Burton. 

‘Care? Is hea good, honest fellow ?” 

‘*¢QOh yes,”’ : 

«Come on, then.” 

When Ben saw'the city cousins with 
his fur cap, fur-trimmed coat and shin- 
ing skates, coming toward the brush- 
heap—for of course it was the brush- 
heap they were coming to see—he slunk 
behind it and wished he had ‘fixed 
up ”’ a little before he came tothe pond. 
He hadn’t any ‘‘smart” clothes, but 
he wished he had blacked his shoes and 
brushed his coat, and hunted up some 
kind of a necktie. He had half a mind 
to run away, but was too interested to 
do it. He was greatly surprised and 
not a little confused when he found 
that the boys were after him. 

‘‘Here’s a tip-top heap of brush,”’ 
said the cousin. ‘‘See here, Burton, 
I’ll start the fire. I’ve got enough of 
skating for just now.” 

He pulled off his skates and tossed 
them one side. ‘‘Try them,” he said 
to Ben. ‘‘If you don’t say they are 
the finest skates you ever had on your 
feet, then I miss my guess.” 

Ben could hardly believe his ears. 
Burton looked surprised and not quite 
pleased. Ben clamped the skates on 
over his rusty shoes, and, after testing 
them a little near the shore, he started 
out across the pond. 

The cousins saw Ben coming. ‘‘One 
of the boys has lent him his skates,” 
said a girl cousin; ‘‘let’s ask him to 
race with us.” 

When Burton came over, the cousins 
were in the midst of a merry contest, 
and Ben was beating them. Burton 
looked perplexed. It seemed to him 
that these cousins were having the jolli- 
est time and that everybody was having 
a better time than himself. Even Ben, 
who had no Thanksgiving at home and 
no skates and no cousins, was enjoy- 
ing himself immensely; and Oscar, who 
had lent his skates and was tending the 
fire, seemed in the most festive of spirits. 

The following day Burton loitered 
about the house and followed his 
mother from room to room until she 
took her work to the sitting-room. ‘I 
wonder what makes Burton so restless 
this morning,” said his mother to her- 
self. ‘‘Perhaps he feels lonely now 
they are all gone. What a delightful 
Thanksgiving Day we had this time, 
Burton,’’ she said aloud. 

‘‘ Yes—everything went off all right. 
They’re a jolly lot of cousins.’’ 

‘Burton went to the window and 
drummed on the window-panes; then 
he leaned up against the mantel and 
drummed on that, while he stared into 
the fire; then he sat down at the table 
where his mother was at work, and 
drummed on that. ‘‘Somehow,”’ he 
said, at last, ‘‘I did not enjoy myself 
as much as I thought I was going to; I 
don’t know why, either.’’ 

‘I do,’’said Burton’s mother, grave- 
ly. ‘‘A Thanksgiving for one could 
not be a very happy Thanksgiving.” 

Burton looked surprised. ‘* Why, 
there were seventeen of us, Mother.” 

**Your Thanksgiving was only for 
one,’’, repeated his mother. 

Burton sat very still for five minutes, 
then he went out slowly; and his 
mother heard him go to his own room, 

Burton shut himself in, and, sitting 
down by the window that overlooked 





the pond, he thought it all over. He 
had to own that his Thanksgiving had 
been for one, and only one; for he could 
not think of a thing,that he had done 
for any one but himself during the day. 

Then he began to think about the 
cousins, and he found that they were 
all the time doing something for one 
another. It was ‘Let us play this; 
this is Marion’s favorite game,’’ or, 
‘*Shall we do this now? Frank has 
been depending on this ever since we 
planned to come,” or, ‘‘Let us carry 
this to Mother; she will be ever so 
much pleased,’’ and so on. 

Then he thought of what they’ had 
done to make it pleasant for Ben; when 
had he ever done anything for the pur- 
pose-of giving pleasure to Ben? He 
grew red to the tips of his ears; he 
could not recall an instance—not an in- 
stance. 

Then with a crushing weight that 
was painful came the memories of Ben’s 
devotion to him. How they trooped 
through his brain! All the errands he 
had shirked and Ben had taken in hand, 
all the disagreeable work Ben had shoul- 
dered for his sake, all the blame Ben 
had taken to himself to save Burton 
from getting his deserts, and never once 
complained! 

It was a brand-new sensation to Bur- 
ton to feel small and mean and ashamed 
of himself. ‘‘I ama pretty poor sort 
of a chap,”’ he said at last, leaving his 
seat by the window and walking upand 
down the floor; ‘‘and Ben has been too 
good to me—Ben has been too good.’’ 

Mrs. Folsom heard some one coming 
down the stairs and whistling—a very 
subdued whistle, and she looked glad. 
‘* Burton !’’ she called, ‘‘when is Ben 
coming for his nuts ?”’ 

‘«His nuts?’’ echoed Burton, in sur- 
prise. 

‘‘Why yes, I suppose half of them 
belong to him, don’t they? You went 
off together to gather them.” 

Burton very quietly put on his coat 
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and cap, and closed the hall door gen- 
tly as he went out; and his mother 
smiled at the grave face she caught a 
glimpse of from the window. 

Half an hour later animated voices 
were heard outside the house; and Mrs. 
Folsom looked out in time to see two 
boys racing around to the porch door. 
Presently a legion of boys, apparently, 
were scrambling up the porch stairs, and 
then, after some lively tumbling about, 
down they came in. ‘* Hold on till 
I get the skates,’’ shouted a familiar 
voice, and the next instant an eager 
face appeared at the sitting-room door. 

‘*Mother, Ben has just been up for 
his nuts. He said he didn’t care about 
them, but I made him take them. 
We're going skating now. We've fixed 
my old skates so we can navigate them, 
and we are going to take turns with 
these and my new ones.” 

‘*It is a fine day for skating,’’ said 
Burton’s mother. ‘‘ Don’t have such 
a good time that you will forget to 
come home to dinner.” 

Burton stepped into the room, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then said, hur- 
ried'y, for there was an impatient 
whistle under the window: ‘‘I say, 
Mother, couldn’t I invite Ben to dinner 
to-day? He never has any Thanks- 
giving at his house. The day after 
would be better than no Thanksgiving.” 

‘*I should be pleased to have Ben 
come to dinner,’’ said Mrs. Folsom. 

Ben was invited again in the evening, 
and a merry time they had. When he 
had gone Burton came and stood by 
his mother’s chair, leaning over the 
back of it so he could see her face. 
‘* Ben is the best fellow out,’’ he said. 

«« Ben is a good boy,” replied Mrs. 
Folsom. 

‘This has been the jolliest day!’’ 
said Burton; ‘‘it has been a_ better 
Thanksgiving than yesterday.” 

‘«I think so, too,’’ replied his mother. 


ABINGTON, Mass. 
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Learn by Heart. 
The Tiger. 


Ticer, Tiger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night; 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 





In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thine heart ? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet ?_ 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile his work to see? 

Did He, who made the lamb, make thee? 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
WILLIAM BLAKE, 1757-1827. 





Pebbles. 


AN ex-mayor of Boston has_ mar- 
ried a Chicago girl. Pork and beans for 
two!—Cleveland Leader. 


..‘* This is going too far,’’ cried the 
man, as his boat swept over Niagara 
Falls.—Harvard Lampoon. 


. Professor (in logic): ‘‘Mr. Smith, 
what is the universal negative?’ Smith: 
‘* Not prepared, sir.’”’"—Cornell Widow. 


....‘‘What’s Mrs. Breezely in such a 
stew about?’’ ‘‘She asked the pleasure 
of Lieutenant Slick’s company to tea, and 
he appeared on the scene with forty of 
his men.”’— 77%t-Bits. 


...-Left Helpless.—/Jinks: ‘‘ That re- 
mark of yours shut Robson up very 
promptly, didn’t it?’ Filkins (compla- 
cently): ‘‘ Yes; I rather think it took the 
wind out of his tires.” —Puck. 


....°'My wife is rearing Bobby very 
carefully. When he is disobedient he 
goes to bed without his dinner.”’ ‘‘ Isn’t 
that rather severe ?’’ ‘‘ No; she always 
carries his dinner up to him.’”’—Chicago 
Record. 


await mos Bee 
On invitations oft we see, 
In letters plain, ‘‘ R. s. v. p.”’ 
For silver weddings they’re to state 
You should ‘‘ Respondez silver-plate.” 
— Judge. 
..‘' Willy,’’ she said with severity as 
she came out of the pantry, ‘‘ you have 
been sticking your fingers into that lemon- 
pie.’’ ‘‘No’m, I haven’t, either,” an- 
swered Willy, shaking his head vigor- 
ously. ‘‘True enough,” she said, after 
looking at him again; ‘it was your 
nese.”’ Asa matter of fact, she was in- 
clined to reproach herself for not reali- 
zing at first glance the way he had gone at 
the pie.—Chicago Post. 


..-Consolation for the Rejected One. 
—‘‘Didn’t she seem at all affected when 
you told her how her refusal had wrecked 
your hopes?” ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Not even when 
you told her that you had become des- 
perate and were going on an expedition 
to the north pole?’”’ ‘‘Not a bit.” 
‘“Didn’t she offer you any little parting 
token, any memento of the past ?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
she did that. She said that if I wanted 
her to she’d work my monogram on ear- 
muffs.’’—Odds and Ends. 


....This story is told of a brakeman 
on a certain road coming to Atlanta: He 
discovered a tramp asleep in a box-car, 
and, entering the car, ordered him out. 
The tramp slowly raised his head, and in 
a weak voice said: ‘‘ My friend, I am dy- 
ing with yellow fever. For Heaven’s 
sake let me die in peace!’”’ The brake- 
man jumped twenty feet in getting out of 
the car; but he shouted tothe sick man 
a8 the freight moved off: ‘‘Don’t tell 





’em that I saw you!’’—Af¢/lanta Constitu- 
tion. 
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Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. For the four best puzzles received 
during November we will send four sub- 
scriptions (each for one year) to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The prize-winners will be 
promptly notified, so that the subscriptions 
may serve as Christmas presents, if they 
are so desired. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the central letters will spell 
the name of an American author. 

Reading across: 1, A near relative; 2, long- 
ing; 3, royal seats; 4, to advance; 5,a boat 
used by Welsh fishermen; 6, time free from 
employment; 7, inflated; 8, one who be- 
queaths a legacy; 9, a small, but famous 
river; 10, salutary; 11, one who rules in the 
name of the king; 12, a plane figure of many 
angles; 13, emulation; 14, trained in the 
military art; 15, restrains; 16, having a 
dusky complexion; 17, abundant; 18, the 
young of fowls; 19, workmanship. 


Drop-LETTER PUZZLE. - 
When the proper. letters have been in- 
serted each group will spell the name of a 
city in the United States. When rightly 
guessed, the initials will spell a quotation 
from tbe works of Francis Bacon. 
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REVERESD SYLLABLES. 

The last three letters of the first word 
will, when reversed, give the first three let- 
ters of the second word; and the last three 
letters of the second word, reversed, will 
complete the third word. Example, 

Rie HS At. . bia. 

Answer, absorb, bromic, cimbia. 


Batiiles shacpa, sla ores . gon. 
Ce ter Cae tor. 
Sse Gai ntighitd d bee, ter. 
2G See re cal. 
CE PC rita ves. 
eae rere . ten: 
We is s+ 9s . ain. 
Pol Bek: 


RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The 1to 4sheds 5 to 9; 
Our tent is pitched beside a pine. 
Upon the bank of a clear streain 
That glistens ’neath the fota/s gleam. 
**CAn’T TELL.” 


Catarrh in the Head 


Originates in scrofulous taints in the 
plood. Hence the proper method by which 
tocure catarrh is to purify the blood. Its 
many disagreeable symptoms and the dan- 
ger of developing into bronchitis or con- 
sumption are entirely removed by 


Hood’s 22°52, 


e 
parilla 
The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
$x; six for $5. The One True Blood Purifier. 

act harmoniously 


Hood’s Pills #f5,4''sarcapanis. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Minton’s China, 
English and French 


Intaglio Glassware. 
Choice Patterns. Great Variety. 
Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 











with 
5c. 





CHARADE. 
My frst in mines is often found, 
Altho on ships it doth abound; 
My second shadows beauty’s face; 
My whole a native of a place 
Where men were brave and warriors bold, 


And iron took the place of gold. 
E. T. WING. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOV. 11. 


A Hippen Lisrary.—r1, Bleak House; 2, Hard 
Times; 3, Great Expectations; 4, A Chance Ac- 
quaintance; 5, A Foregone Conclusion; 6, A Modern 
Instance; 7, The Way We Live Now; 8, The Ameri- 
can Senator; 9, He Knew He was Right; 10, Elsie 
Venner; x1, A Mortal Antipathy; 12, The Guardian 
Angel; 13, Persuasion; 14, Emma; 15, Pride and 
Prejudice; 16, Satanst 17, The Spy; 18, The Pio- 
neers; 19, ‘Hard Cash; 20, Foul Play; 21, A Terrible 
Temptation; 22, From Jest to Earnest; 23, Opening 
a Chestnut Burr; 24, Without a Home; 25, A Pair 
of Blue Eyes; 26, Under the Greenwood Tree; 27, 
Desperate Remedies; 28, Khaled; 29, To Leeward; 
30, The Three Fates; 31, Vanity Fair; 32, The Vir- 
ginians; 33, The Newcomes; 34, Twice-told Tales; 
35, Scarlet Letter; 36, Marble Faun. 

AuTuors.—1, Dickens; 2, Howells; 3, Trollope; 4, 
Holmes; 5, Austen; 6, Cooper; 7, Reade; 8, Roe; 9, 
Hardy; 10, Crawford; 11, Thackeray; 12, Haw- 
thorne. 








The prize for October 28th was won by 
Robert L. Ramsay, Baltimore, Md. 

Honorable Mention:—Robert W. Palmer, 
Mrs. J. B. Child, Alice T. Cummings, Mrs. 
R. B. Reinhardt, Clara F. Ray, J. S. Gil- 
fillan, Miss Gertrude R. Steiner and Will A. 
Kitchen. 
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iw Cadnlesue Tree by Mal 
MAIN RETAIL STORE. 


16 West 23d St., New York. 


166 BROADWAY. 
BRANCHES {36 W. xestH St. 








Don’t Be 
Persuaded 


into paying a high 
price for a Swiss 
watch. Waltham 
Watches are the 
most accurate made. 
The “RIVERSIDE” 
movements 
particularly recom=- 


mended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 











§ Love’s 


Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 


_and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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N EVERY refined cir- 
| cle there are many 
gift occasions to be 
remembered. With the 


Singer 


Sewing Machine 





a great variety of dainty 
articles may be made 
for home use— from a 
simple apror to the em- 
broidered doisey. 

A full set of attach- 
ments for ruffling, hem- 
ming, embroidering, etc., goes with 
each machine, and we also give free 
instruction in all kinds of fancy sewing. 


The fame of the Singer name 
has led to imitations of obsolete 
Singer machines.— This trade- 
mark guarantees perfect mech- 
anism. Our offices are in every 
city. 

THE SINGER 
MANF'G COMPANY. 

















NC FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWaiches, 
CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 

CENTS Of respect to what we claim them to be. No 
DIES other house in the world can sell as 
size cheaply aswe can. The ease of watch ad- 
vertised to-day - Pheer engraved, 
heavily 14 K. = i Levey stem 
wind andset. Willlasta lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best pe and fully 

guaran and the watch looks like a 
Genuine $40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to an ous 
and if satisfactory, you pay agent @8. 

and express charges, otherwise a ty it, 
If money is sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 
in Free. rite whether gent’s or 
he lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
vancing in price and our stock may not 
ROYAL MFG. CO., Dearborn nie er Ii. 









last long. 





A. JAECKEL, 


Importing and Manufacturing 
FURRIER. 


11 East 19th Street, N. Y. 


SABLES. 


An immense assortment of Russian and 
Hudson Bay skins to select from. 





SABLE CAPES, 
SABLE COLLARET TES, 
SABLE NECK PIECES. 


Special garments completed at short notice. 
Telephone 782-18, 


No Rroaktacs papte comple te without my 
43 Blend of Co No Teas please the 
ladies — ya coy = ai Blends. They are 
always uniform in Jualit nd flavo 

I = aped allorders in this an adjacent citicn free. 
Freight prepaid | railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
ptmenaly and careful attention. 

Send for is list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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ENGLISH-MADE 
Brass and Iron 


BEDSTEADS. 
SPECIAL SALE. 


Having relinquished our wholesale depart- 
ment, we are offering for sale the whole of 
our immense stock at manufacturer’s prices. 
Exclusive designs, highest finish and best 
workmanship. 150 patterns. Catalogues 
and price lists on application. 
‘HOSKINS & SEWELL, 





16 East 15th Street, New York. 
ENGLAND:—LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





THE INDEPENDENT 


f SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








Fall Work in the Garden. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


HYDRANGEAS may now be pruned back 
quite severely; in fact, close pruning is 
necessary for this plant. Cut back each 
branch fully one-half. This may not 
give it a very elegant appearance, but it 
will be decidedly better next spring. 

HYACINTHS may be planted out in beds 
in early November. They require rich, 
sandy loam which should be spaded upto 
the depth of about one foot. Set the 
bulbs six inches apart and plant them 
firmly in the soil. Cover them quite deep, 
and when freezing weather comes on, 
cover again with leaves, litter or coarse 
manure for better protection. 

Cacti are well adapted to house cul- 

ture, as they require but little care, and 
the extremes of heat and cold do not 
affect them seriously. Thornless varie- 
ties are more suitable for house culture. 
All need plenty of room and rich soil. 
For a succession of bloom, try the fol- 
lowing: First, the Epiphyllums, which 
produce splendid flowers of rose color, 
and this may be followed by Cereus fla- 
gelliformis, and this succeeded by the 
Phyllocacti, among the finest being the 
P. speciosissimus (crimson) and P. /ati- 
frons (white). 

ASTERS may be grown in the winter, if 
kept at a low enough temperature. They 
will flourish in a room where some plants 
will die of cold. They need a strong 
light. The first sowing of the seed 
should be early in the fall and then at 


intervals until about the middle of win- 
ter, which will afford a succession of 
bloom until early spring. It is recom- 
mended that there be no more than three 
buds to a plant, and some think a single 
bud is sufficient. They require good 
drainage. The soil must not be allowed 
to sour. 

GERANIUMS are the old stand-bys for 
winter bloom. Their requirements are 
good soil, plenty of water. or, rather, 
judicious watering. Those desired for 
winter bloom should not be allowed to 
flower much during the summer. The 
bronze and silver leaf varieties are de- 
sirable sorts. For baskets the ivy-leaf. is 
is unsurpassed, its foliage being thick, 
glossy and margined with pink, yellow 
and white. La Favorite is one of the 
best double varieties. On the single 
kinds Mrs. Hill and the new sort Souv. 
de Mirande are very desirable. Madame 
Salleroi is a good dwarf variety. Mar- 
shal McMahon and Happy Thought are 
desirable varieties, the latter bearing 
flowers of a brilliant scarlet. 

FALL PLANTING OF BULBS.—The mat- 
ter of planting out bulbs in the fall should 
not be deferred any longer. Secure 
hard, solid bulbs, of all varieties, if pos- 
sible. In planting out hyacinths, there 
should be six or eight inches between the 
bulb and the surface of the soil, while, 
on the other hand, tulips should not be 
set very deep, particularly at first plant- 
ing, as the bulbs are renewed each year, 
the new ones appearing directly under 
the old ones. Lilies‘require deep plant- 
ing, with southern exposure if possible. 
Even Z. auratum, if planted ten inches 
or a foot deep and then protected by a 
mulch and board covering will do well in 
winter. It is wellto use pieces of broken 
brick or bone or quantities of broken 
charcoal to secure good drainage. Some 
flower culturists have had good success 
with the Japanese and German iris. The 
‘ panish iris is an early spring bloomer. 











HIGH GRADE ENAMEL WARE. 


A? 





This Trade [tark 
on bottom of each 
articie. (2 o 
DOUBLE COATED and 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

So 
Containsno ARSENIC, 


ANTIMONY. LEAD 
or other poisonous ingredi- 


ents. "STEERS 


Others may claim purity, we alone substantiate it 
by chemist’s certificate attached to each article. 





ucts of pearly a score of the manufacturers of such 
goods, and t 


known as “‘ Agate Nickel-Steel Ware.” The makers 


of this ware possess an exclusive 
through the intervention of a coating of nickel, t 
impervious coating is caused to adhere to the steel, 
ner ty ong aay of entimoniel or arsenical prepa] 
or the employment of antfmonial o : 
rations to Schieve such results.”—C. H. BRACE, MLD. 
in American Journal of Health. 


Write for free booklet 
containing startling 
information about 
ENAMELED 
COOKING UTENSILS} 


Lalance & Grosjean 


Mfg. Co. 


York: 
Boston. 





New 
Chicago: 














in the selection‘of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod: Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
nence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
fiat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co.., New York. 
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“*Common Sense Ear Drums” 
Relieve all conditions of Deaf- 


ness where 
Medical skill fails. The only 
Seientifie Aural Conductor 





ment. Recommended by 
cians. Write for book. 


LSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Momees 1206 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
{ 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A Veterinary Surgeon. 


BY GEORGE McLAUGHLIN, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the bicycle rage, the 

trolley and electric cars and the coming of 

the horseless carriage, there is no danger, 

it is said, that the veterinarian will lose 

his occupation. Tho, in the future, there 

may be a smaller number of horses, they 

will be of better quality; and the better 

quality they are the more need of their 

being properly cared for when they are 

ill by the skilful veterinarian. There 

are nolonger any ‘‘ horse doctors,” men 

who pick up a little knowledge here and 

there and treat horses when they are 

sick, for horse owners will not submit 

their stock to such people. The veter- 

inarian is consulted, and he is just as 

much of a college-bred man in his way as 

is the physician. 

To enter a veterinary college the appli- 
cant, in New York State at least, must 
pass an examination before the Board of 
Regents. It is claimed by some veter- 
inarians that this examination ‘is un- 
usually severe, that too many ‘‘ points”’ 
are demanded of the young student; 
nevertheless, it is a requirement that has 
to be complied with. 

The course of study in a veterinary 
college generally covers three years, six 
months in each year. The cost of tui- 
tion—matriculation fee, lecture fee, dis- 
secting fee and examination fee—cover- 
ing the three sessions, is $370. During 
the first year the student studies the 
anatomy of locomotion, the external form 
of the horse, the law in regard to the 
trading of horses, etc. (veterinary juris- 
prudence), physiology and inorganic 
chemistry, histology, botany, hygiene 
and the art of horseshoeing. During 
the second term the course covers anato- 
my, physiology surgical pathology, bac- 
teriology, sanitary science, minor sur- 
ge1y, organic chemistry, laboratory work 
on toxicology, ophthalmology, breeding 
and zo-otechny. skin diseases, helmin- 
thology and diseases of the feet. Inthe 
third year the student has completed his 
study of anatomy, and devotes his at- 
tention principally to equine pathology, 
major surgery, chemistry, obstetries, 
materia medica, therapeutics. During 
each of these years there is special prac- 
tical instruction in regard to meat inspec- 
tion, sanitary inspection, breeding, oper- 
ative surgery, etc. At the end of each 
year the student must pass an examina- 
tion; if he is unsuccessful he is obliged 
t» go over his studies again. At the end 
of the three years’ course he passes a 
written examination for graduation on all 
the branches he has studied. 

The Hospital -epartment is probably 
one of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive features of veterinarian study. At 
the American Veterinary College last 
year 2,435 cases were treated. The 
students had the opportunity of witness- 
ing a large number of surgical operations 
and the technical examination of over 
twe hundred horses for soundness. The 
student also does considerable work in 
the way of post-mortem examinations. 

An important item of expense con- 
nected not only with the study, but the 
practice of the veterinary, is the matter 
of text-books and books of reference. It 
is surprising to thé man uninformed 
about this matter how many carefully 
prepared treatises there are in use in 
colleges and in private practice. Some 
of the most important works are devoted 
to equine practice, cattle practice, dog 
practice, obstetrics, jurisprudence, the 
age of the horse, meat inspection, etc. 
[he price of these books ranges from 
$1.50 to $6. There are, also, four well 
conducted periodicals published in the in- 
terest of this science. 

Is the profession of the veterinary a 
good vocation for a young man? One 
member of the profession, who has been 
practicing since 1864, says that if he 
had twenty sons he would have every one 
of them enter the profession. He has 





been very successful because especially 
competent. He has no fear that there 
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will not be plenty of work for men of his 
class in the future. The undue rage for 
the bicycle he believes to be dying out. 
Any one, he says, who has ever had a 
horse has loved him and will always love 
him. 

But the work of the veterinary is not 
alone todcuctor animals. He is, in these 
days, the guardian, to a large extent, of 
the national wealth represented by its 
live stock. In every sense of the word, 
he is a sanitarian, and the sanitary 
branch of his calling is probably the most 
important part of it. He is also related 
to the legislation or jurisprudence of the 
subject, his opinions being required in 
many cases where domestic animals are 
purchased. His work is not confined to 
horses, but is extended to cattle, sheep, 
hogs, etc. 

There are regular consultation fees in 
this profession; but they are subject toa 
good deal of change, the amount charged 
varying with the financial condition of 
the customer, the kind of service that has 
been rendered, and how far the doctor 
has had to travel to render it. In‘ the 
country the fees are quite small, they 
have to be because the residents there 
have very little money beyond the needs 
of their own living. But the same may 
be said in regard to the regular prac- 
ticing physician. In the leading cities 
some of the prominent veterinarians earn 
large sums in the course of the year, as 
high as $10,0co or $15,000. They are 
employed by wealthy men, and a con- 
siderable part of their earnings comes 
from advice they give owners of large 
stables onthe subject of breeding. Many 
of them are employed regularly on a sal- 
ary in such stables, not only near the 
city but on the large home farms through- 
out the country. 

A register of the graduates of one of 
the veterinary colleges gives a good idea 
of what becomes of these young men 
after they have finished their studies and 
go out in the world to seek their for- 
tunes. The establishment of late years 
of Boards of Health in the different cities 
has provided employment for the veteri- 
narians, and many of them obtain posi- 
tions on such Boards as inspectors of 
meat, milk, provisions and animals. 
They obtain positions in the city fire de- 
partments where horses are used, the 
health of the animals having to be looked 
after with special care. They become 
connected with the different State Cattle 
Commissions, inspectors on the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, professors in vet- 
erinary colleges; advisers to the differ ~ 
ent societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, etc. 

There are women veterinarians in Eng- 
land, Germany and Russia; and lately, in 
New York City, we note the appearance 
of the first woman to take the regular 
course at one of the American veterinary 
colleges. She is a young lady from 
Easton, N. Y. Her father is the owner 
of a stock farm, and she explains (in 
speaking of taking up the profession), 
that she has always been accustomed to 
breaking in the colts and breaking in 
horses to harness. Of late years she has 
bought horses for the farm, and one rea- 
son why she studies veterinary surgery 
is to be able to judge of a horse’s sound- 
ness. 

In making this innovation of allowing 
women to enter a veterinary college the 
leading professor of the institution where 
this young woman is, said: ‘‘1 felt that 
women were needed in the profession, 
and suggested it to the faculty; and I am 
fully satisfied of the wisdom of that de- 
cision. Women would be remarkably 
successful in dealing with pet animals, 
especially pet dogs, where their gentle- 
ness and sympathetic manner would be 
invaluable.”’ 

A remarkable change has taken place 
in the character and in the treatment of 
the horses of New York during the last 
fifteen years. Where broken-down, lame 
and crippled horses were to be seen at- 
tached to the old street cars and trucks, 
only sound, active animals in the pink of 
condition are now to be found. This is 
due to the larger employment of the 
veterinary. The medical and surgical 
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treatment of horses has also shown 

astonishing developments. In old times 
it was considered impossible to save a 
-horse with a broken bone; but, with 
modern appliances, it is a comparatively 
easy matter to treat this injury. The 
horse is suspended in a sling so that the 
weight is taken off the injured leg. The 
bone is set, the limb is spliced, bandaged, 
andcastin plaster. Itis said that there 
are several big truck horses in New York 
that have had broken bones mended, and 
they are able to do their work now as 
well as ever. 

Injuries from falls are more frequent 
during the winter when there is ice and 
snow on the pavements. Hoof troubles 
are common during that season, but not 
so common as during the days of the 
horse-car when salting the tracks was 
peers causing the rotting of the 

orse’s hoof. In the spring the horse is 
subject to lung diseases. When people 
had the grip the horse had a mild form 
of influenza, very much like the grip. 

The summer monthsare very trying for 

horses on account’ of sunstroke, prostra- 
tions and exhaustion. The custom is, 
fortunately, becoming more common of 
putting a sort of sunshade over the 
horse’s head, an idea followed very 
largely in foreign countries and greatly 
lessening the danger from sunstroke. 
: The horse at all times has a strong ob- 
jection to medical or surgical treatment. 
In the case of surgical treatment he has 
to be placed in a sling and lifted off his 
fect, a proceeding to which, quite natu- 
tally, he makes a decided objection. The 
first thing to be done is to hobble him— 
strong leather straps are clasped around 
his feet which are chained together. In 
the same way he has to be thrown, be- 
cause he cannot be coaxed to lie down. 
When it is necessary to give him a pill, 
ora‘‘ball’’ as it is called, or a dose of 
liquid medicine, his head is forced back 
high in the air so that he swallows it in 
Spite of himself. But in all equine hos- 
pitals (private and those connected with 
the veterinary colleges), horses are treat- 
ed humanely, and some of them are so in- 
telligent that, aftera time, they will sub- 
mit quite readily to treatment, seeming to 
know that it is for their good. 





Personals. 





THE new Grand Master Workman 
of the Knights of Labor, elected last 
week at the convention in Louisville to 
succeed Mr. Sovereign, is Henry A. 
Hicks, a stair-builder. Mr. Hicks is an 
American by birth, forty-five years old 


and married. He has been a Knight for 
over twenty years, but has not until now | 
taken a very high position in the society. | 
He is not considered progressive, for he | 
favors arbitration instead of strikes as | 
the best means of enforcing the demands | 


of labor. His home is in this city. 


....The first colored woman who has | 
been admitted to the bar in this country 
is Miss Lutie A. Lytle, of Topeka, Kan. | 


She is twenty-three years old, bright 


and accomplished,and universally esteem- | 


ed both among the whites and her own 
people. She graduated from the colored 
law school of Nashville, Tenn., and was 
admitted to the bar in Memphis a short 
while ago before Judge Cooper. Itis in- 
teresting to add that Miss Lytle is not a 


Republican, like most American Negroes, | 


but a Populist, believing that that party 
is the hope of the people. 


....Our newly appointed Minister to 
China is Charles Page Bryan, of Elm- 
hurst, Ill. He was born in Chicago, and 


THE INDEPENDENT 


was graduated from. the University of 
Virginia and the Columbian Law School 
and admitted to the bar in 1878. Soon 
after he went to Colorado, where he 
edited a paper for a while and then en- 
tered politics. He shortly returned to 
Illinois, however, and was elected to the 
Legislature, where he has remained ever 
since. Mr. Bryan made a tour of Europe 
in the interests of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion a few years ago, and of late has con- 
tributed a great deal to the magazines. 


....Sir Wilfred Laurier, who has just 
spent a week in Washington, has left a 
most favorable impression in political 
and social circles. Coming almost fresh 
from the Jubilee, where the greatest hon- 
ors were heaped upon him, the Canadian 
Premier captivated every one by his demo- 
cratic bearing, receiving his callers with- 
out ostentation, and talking in an inter- 
esting and frank way about himself and 
the objects of his visit. Sir Wilfred is 
a very handsome man and a forcible 
speaker. In religion he is a Catholic, 
and in politics a Liberal. He is said to 
combine Joseph Chamberlain’s boldness 
in taking advanced positions with Dis- 
raeli’s cynical opinion of the British pub- 
lic and its desire to be humbugged. 


....When royalty travels abroad, ex- 
cept in its official capacity, it generally 
goes under assumed names to avoid un- 
due pubiicity; but persons who come in 
contact with these royal personages are 
expected to treat them as tho the incog- 
nita did not exist. Here are some of the 


official titles that are used by royalty 
in foreign lands: The Queen of England 
is the Countess of Balmoral; King Leo- 
pold of Belgium, the Count of Raven- 
stein; the Prince of Wales is the Earl of 
Chester, and Empress Frederick is known 
as the Countess Lingen, while the Em- 
press of Austria calls herself the Coun- 
tess of Hohenembs, and the Empress 
Eugénie, Comtesse de Pierreponds. The 
Countess of Toledo is Isabella II. once 
Queen of Spain; the Duchess of Castro 
1s ex-Queen Sophie of the two Sicilies; 
King Carlos of Portugal is the Count of 
Barcellos, and his wife, Queen Amelie, is 
Marquesa de Villacosa; Prince Victor 
Bonaparte is known as the Count of 
Montcaliere; Prince Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia is Count Murany, and the Swedish 
crown prince, Count Carlsborg. 
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ARKIN SOAPS 


Ne 

THE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices; y iy Wal 
half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of the soaps W/L Ve 
after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s profits are yours in a 
premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. x 


4 














Enough to last an Average Family 
one Full Year. 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired 








100 Bars‘‘Sweet Home”’ Soap - $6.00 
For all laundry and household purposes it 
has no superior. 
if © eo 
19 Bore Hilo Wes en Soap 70 
12 Pkas. Boraxine Soap Powder - 1.20 
Full An unequalled jaundry luxury. 
4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap ~ 
s i é 
1-4 Doz. Mogpete | Complex on Soap 
1-4 Doz. OldEnglish Castile Soap - .30 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap +26 


1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap 

1-4 Doz. Larkin’s TarSoap - - - .3 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 

1-4 Doz. Sulphur Soap . 

1 Bottle.!o0z., ModjeskaPerfume - .30 
Delicate, popular, lasting. 


26 ff 


1 Jar. 2 0zs.,ModjeskaColdCream - .26 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder - - .26 
es the teeth, hardens the gums, 
tens the breath. 
1 Stick Witch HazelShavingSoap - .10 


The Contents Bought at Retail Cost $10.00 
The Premium, Worth at Retail 10.00 


All for $10 . . . $20 
The Larkin Plan =p. 
|__ GIVES You the Beautiful Desk 





























































The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


HE “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK. Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed finish. 
Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 feet high, is 2% feet wide, writing bed 24 
inchesdeep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


It is Wise Economy to Use Good Soap. Our Soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
If, after 30 Days’ Trial, the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality 
and the premium Sitively satisfactory andas represented, remit $10; if not, notify us goods 
are subject to our order. We make no charge for what you have used. 


Uf you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice present for the lady of the house, and 



















Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Dissolving Vi 
ssolving Views, 

by which one Stereopticon view fades away into an- 
other, are shown witha single lantern by using our 


Non Such Carriers. 
U. 8. Pat No. ----. 


It takes either American or 
British size of slides, and produces 
as good effects as any device. 

Its use means a wonderful, new 
scope for your magic lantern. 
The gradually changing scenes 
often give strangely beautiful 
Price $5. Itis peculiarly effective in shifting 
ible pictures, 





effects. 
the soft landscapes of 
spectators the glare and jar of suddenly changed 
scenes, Catalogue, 20 cents. Hire lists free, 


It spares the 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 


The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHtcaGo: 69 
Washington St. KANSAS City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St, 





MINNEAPOLIS ; 22 Washington Ave. Su. 
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Don’t Mince Matters, 


but take all the help you can get. 
can get more of it, with Pearline, than with 
anything else that’s safe to use. 
knows about Pearline for washing clothes. We 
talk more about that, because of all the wear 
and tear and labor it saves, by doing 
away with that ruinous rub, rub, rub. 
But don’t let it’s help stop there. 
With anything that will wash at all, 
Pearline will save you something 

in the washing. 
woodwork, marble, windows, carpets 
(without taking up), milk cans, silver, 
jewelry, etc.—these are only some of the 


And you 


Everybody 


Dishes, paint, 


things that are washed best with Pearline. 


Beware 


gou an imitation, be honest—send it back. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you. 

‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
356 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 





prove all expected. Safe delivery guaranteed, 


the listed retail prices. 


confirms all our claims. 


Established 1875. 








shipment day after order ts received. Money — promptly if the Box or Premium does not 


4a-Many youths and maidens easily earn a ‘ Chautauqua” Desk or other premium free, 
by dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay 
This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the 
young folks the premium as ‘‘a middleman’s profit.". The wide success of this plan 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Fifteen Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated 1892. Capital $500,000. 


























Norr.—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of ex~ 


cellent laund: 
we personally 


soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and 
now they carry out what they promise.— The Indenendent, New 


York. 





Kitehen Furnishing, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 











The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 

American News Co., 41 Chambers St 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 

F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Comenay 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 


Smith & Mc h, 301 Main St. . 








CANCER 


Cured by Drs.W.J. P. Kingsley & Son. Many thousand 
cases cured in Rome, N. Y., within the last 2 years. 
Why endure agonizing suffering for months by improper 
treatment when a cure can be made in 2 weeks with 
but little or no pain? Numerous references of cures 
sent tree. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month.......... $ 25] Six months..........$1 50 
Three months....... 3 00 


CLUB RATES 






Two years to one subscriber...... «+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.... +. 700 
Three subscribers one year each.........+--++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........-+-ss+se000 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each........++++ee0 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........+++++++e+- 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each.........00seeees 10 co 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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-~BEST RANGE BOILER- 


A good Boiler insures comfort— 
the BROWN BOILER is strongest, 
handsomest and safest. 


Has no rivets tinned on 
the inside. 


A Seamless Drawn. 


Copper Range Boiler. 


Get the best—it’s cheapest in the 
end. There are boilers, and ‘‘ Brown 
Boilers’’ are different. 


Send for Booklet and be convinced. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES. 


Waterbury, Conn. 








—BROWN BOILER 











Please read ALL of this! 


MILLER” LAMPS 


‘ight t 
evel is E thebece tight ight to to peed oS." “They are ligh' 
qrves da Sie's chil can use. bres ‘lam sian n- 
[persed mtn If lamp dealers will not supply genuine Mille 

ke the time to come to us or write for catal 
Buy them fer Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
= aed se - les of lamps for House, Store, Church, 
e line of Brass and Onyx Tables. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. {Bstablished 1844 


& & 30 W. Broadwa: aren, at ests BF and Barclay St., N.Y. 
(In Meriden, At §3 Pear! St., Boston.) 


"A $5. Miller Heater will warm vour rot 












ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingten Se Street, Bosto 
ane New" York. 
34 Wasaington Street, chicago. 


VIMOID 


VIM TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Branches at 











275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
New York. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
San FRANCISCO. 


St. Lovrs. PHILADELPHIA. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Artistic Designs. 


Waterburv, Conn. 





}The Genuine Rogers Electro Silver Plate 





NAVARRE FRUIT FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Extensive Line. 


The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed- 
dings, Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions 


The Original and Genuine Star % Brand, 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the 
same of Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stamped 


% ROGERS & BRO., At. 


$ If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
trade-mark. Every article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 
No. 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


a Ai th th Bia ti th i th thant inn tinted 


Serviceable Goods 





Parties desiring warm Houses 
will do well to consult direct 
with the [Manufacturers of 


HEATING APPARATUS 


as to what is best adapted to 
their particular wants—the best 
apparatus possible to make. 


Richardson & BoyntonCo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 


Home Comfort in Winter. 








Are Reliaple in Every Respect, Everybody 
Admits That. 


—GO TO— 
Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 
AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 
fue INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT 


w IBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK Inky 
441-447 Pearl Street, New York. 








Most everything in solid sll! 
-Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
& Co. guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York — and Wallingford, Conn. 














The Parker Heater is Unexcelled! ! 


Fitted with The Parker Central Draft Burner. 
SAFE and Simple. 
Free from Odors and SMOKE! 





THE BEST OIL HEATER IN THE MARKET. 


Send for Catalogue and Price list. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO., 





MERIDEN CONN. 





Bd > 4 
Stop that Cough 


before it is eee 


TOO LATE!\ 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s 
BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Willstop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is 
the best Cough Medicine 
and Consumption rem- 
edy’’ has been said over 
and over again. 

Every family medicine 
closet should contain «a 
bottle, ready for immedi- 
ate use. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


25¢., 50c., and $1.00 
per bottle. 


See that you get what 
you ask for— 


HALL’S BALSAM 
r A 





a a ee 






STERLING SILVER and SOLID GOLD by Mail. 
You can save one-third by buying direct from the 


_. makers. The articles ae are given as samples 














' of our prices. nd for Catalogue P—contains 
| everything in Gold and Silver. 
1 Sterling Siver Pencil.................++. 80. : 
terling Silver Pen-Holder........... » 7 

3 Solid Gold -Butt 3: 
4 Solid Gold ks... ° 
5 Solid Gold Stud -60 caeh 
6 Solid Gold Stud.. h 
7 Soli jae | Sorina “back Stud. ° each 
8 each 


solid Gold — -back Stud.. 
id Gold Cuff Buttons 
10 Solid Gold Links 


























solid Gold Searf-Pin—pearla. Qs 
lid Gold Scarf- Pin—pearl andenamel 1.,. 
21 Solld Gold poast Pin—enamelled...... e 
3 Solid Gold Ring Ring—do aes coior. 2. 
ty) ) ni any co x 
% Solid Go ts or doublets. 3.51 
25 Solid Gold = rose-cut diamonds H 90 
26, Solid Gold Ring —pea risandamethyst. 3: 
f _—— be returned if decired. 
AIRD-NORTH CO., 
Gold and Silver Smiths, SaLEM, Mass. 














Dept. G. 





November 25, 1897 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast 





Delicivus, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 


Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark,. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 





or Watch, Clock. or Toilet eet, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOOT: 

and a handsome present wie 
every pound. Great inducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


Rae ~ bob &oe& aa 
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Try «Sl in your 
new waists. 


Canfield 
Dress Shields 


q 

q 

q 

r 

$ have a world-wide reputation 

> earned by their absolute, un- 

‘ questioned superiority. 

7 SEAMLESS, ODORLESS, ELASTIC, 
‘ EASILY WASHED. 
‘ 

7 

’ 

4 

‘ 


They will not wrinkle, chafe or rip, and are 
Guaranteed Waterproof. 
have these advantages. 


Send 25c. for sample pair to 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 Warren St., N. Y 


No other shields 
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Ask for the Tooth Brush 


sold in a Yellow Box. 


It is the Prophylactic— 
the only brush that thoroughly 
cleans between the teeth. There 
are practical reasons for this, 


The as your dentist will tell you, 

or send tous and we will 

Prophylactic forward our booklet, 
is for sale which will give you 


sound advice regard- 
ing the proper care 


generally, or of the teeth. 


mailed on receipt 
of price, 3 5c. 


Carefully follow directions for 

use given with each brush. 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., 
114 Pine 8t.. Florence, Mass. 












-—- —— = - eto - 


Always sold in a Yellow Box. 








IFany subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. 











Tue INDEPENDENT Press, New York. 














